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INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of the first book of this work is to 
ethnographically trace the ancestry of the Latin and 
Roman peoples in terms of the dichotomy between 
Trojans and Greeks. For, both Trojans and Greeks lay 
claim to the foundation of Rome and to ancestry of the 
Latin people, and mythological and historical accounts 
overlap between those groups. There are some Roman 
accounts that trace their ancestry to Aeneas and the 
surviving remnants of Troy, and there are other 
accounts that trace the ancestry of Roman and Latin 
peoples to Odysseus and various other leaders of 
Greek migrations. 


The difference between those two diverging 
accounts of Roman and Latin ethnicity, in my opinion, 
accounts for much of the political turmoil in the period 
of the late Republic and early Roman Empire. For, 
both of those perspectives had to have been present 
amongst prominent citizens, since Virgil’s Aeneid, 
which was sponsored by Augustus, and Livy’s Ab 
Urbe Condita were composed in favor of the Trojan 
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foundation of Rome, and meanwhile, education in 
Rome largely consisted in the standard curriculum of 
Greeks at the time, that is, of the works of Homer and 
the Attic tragedians, who would have held opposing 
viewpoints. Thus, there must have been a cataclysmic 
divergence in the late Republic between those Roman 
citizens that valued and supported the Achaean forces 
as displayed by Homer, and the foundation of Rome 
by them, and those who valued and supported the 
Trojan figures that survived and escaped the 
destruction of Troy to found a different settlement in 
Hesperian lands. 


I consider that dichotomy to run through 
European identity to this day, as an enormous obstacle 
that guards against the possibility of agreement 
amongst Europeans, even upon the event of their 
awakening to identify with the ancient stories of their 
ancestors. For, in the case of such an event, they 
would inevitably find themselves split between Trojan 
and Greek, as many of the ruling families of Europe 
affirmed their rule by claiming descent from Troy,! 
while countless cultural and scientific aspects of 
European civilization are inherited from Greeks, and 
are embedded in the values of Western civilization. 


' As the Julio-Claudian dynasty claimed descent from 
Aeneas, the Merovingian dynasty claimed descent 
from Francus who was said to be equivalent to and 
another name of Astyanax, and the British ruling 
families claimed descent from Brutus of Troy, 
grandson of Ascanius. 


A sort of tragedy, I think, lays at the heart of 
Europe, since the Trojan and Greek elements have 
become inseparable, and I consider them both to be a 
part of what comprises, not only Roman, but other 
European *nations” since then, such as the French and 
English especially. 


We find, for example, the persistence of Trojan 
iconography to this day, in the “Phrygian cap”, an 
emblem displayed in various early and late modern 
states. The persistence of such icons is not without 
significance, and is not haphazard or random, by any 
means. Neither is the self-identification of groups like 
the French, English, and Romans of late antiquity, 
with figures who were proclaimed to escape from Troy 
and found important cities in Western Europe, at all an 
invention of the imagination. At the very bottom and 
at the roots of the identity of Europeans I find the 
Trojan War, with both Trojans and Greeks plentifully 
representing a considerable part of Europeans both 
culturally and ethnically, without clear separation 
between various regions. 


That is the context by which I approach the 
first book of this work, which is centered on the 
foundations of Rome and the identity of Latin peoples. 
I address those subjects, then, in terms of the 
dichotomy between Greeks and Trojan claims to the 
foundation of Rome and to ancestry of the Latins. I 
proceed in accordance with the historian Dionysus of 
Halicarnassus, who put forth the general claim that 
Rome was founded by Greeks and that Latin people 
and the Latin language are primarily Greek, with slight 
barbarian admixture. 


That claim is made by Dionysodorus of 
Halicarnassus in his Roman Antiquities in the first 
century bc, around the time and within the same 
generation that Livy and Virgil portrayed Romans as 
descendants of Aeneas. Thus, as I say, there must 
have been ideological contention about this very 
issue—whether Rome was founded by Trojans or 
Greeks— during the first century bc, since prominent 
historians and poets from that time period represent 
both sides, and since the century was full of civil wars 
and civil unrest. 


Such a foundational ideological 
disagreement—whether Rome was founded by Trojans 
or Greeks, and whether Latins are descendants of 
Trojans or Greeks—had to have played a significant 
role in the civil unrest and conflicts of the first century 
be, and would, I think, set the scene for a sort of 
second Trojan War fought over Rome and the origin 
story of that city and the Latin people. That is the 
context through which I view the phases of the late 
Republic and early Empire. And since I find similar 
conflicts ranging throughout the early Roman 
Kingdom, before the Republic, I assume that both 
groups were present in Rome since the foundation of 
that city. 


My thesis and perspective are essentially the 
same as that of Dionysus of Halicarnassus, which I 
both embellish and simplify, for the sake of 
conveyance and comprehension, by reducing the 
problem to terms in alignment with the conflict of the 
Trojan War, and by not compounding confusion by 
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trying to state what every other historian was recorded 
to say. I wish to avoid the style of writing prevalent 
amongst most historians, who compile anecdotes 
without making them receptive to comprehension, and 
without making their position persuasive. I find that 
they would be well to study rhetoric, which, ironically, 
many of them taught, although they show no mastery 
of the art in their historical writings. 


I suppose that the descendants of the Trojans 
who escaped to Hesperia, or Italy, instigated similar 
conflicts there as they had in their previous settlement, 
and that the Greek inhabitants of Hesperia, or Italy, 
resolved the conflicts in mostly a similar fashion as 
they had in the previous age as well. I, then, trace 
parallels with the conflict of the Trojan War through 
the early portion of Roman history, and point out that 
the Trojan side and Greek side each employed similar 
means towards and in resolution of that conflict. 


I also assume that both sides of that conflict 
who were centuries later living amongst each other in 
Latinum and the surrounding regions were conscious 
of what happened before, and were actively 
responding in reenactment with the events leading up 
to and of the Trojan War. For one, the primary mode 
of education in Rome was by familiarization with the 
works of Homer and the Attic tragedians. And with 
that as the educational background of the ideology 
prominent amongst Romans, I consider that events 
such as “the Rape of the Sabine Women” and the 
“Rape of Lucretia”, as well as the marriage of the 
heiress Lavinia to Aeneas, would be viewed as 


intentionally parallel with the “Rape of Hellen of 
Sparta”, which instigated the Trojan War. 


Then, assuming that a fragment of Trojans 
really escaped with Aeneas and founded colonies 
around Latinum, and that their genealogical 
descendants were responsible for instigating conflict 
through the aforementioned crimes, I conclude that 
Trojans and Greeks were both present in and around 
Rome, and that similar conflicts as those which Homer 
describes in the //iad continued throughout the history 
of Rome. 


In the second book, I examine Egypt and 
Greece in terms of each other, historically. I find that 
an isolated history of a certain region lacks context, 
and that an examination of two neighboring peoples or 
regions, considered relatively (or in relation) to each 
other, provides a grander perspective of each. Thus, in 
the second book, I consider the influences of Egypt on 
Greece and of Greece on Egypt. And beyond that, I 
highlight their kinship and distain for one another at 
various times, as portrayed in various mythological 
and historical works, with the aim that the relationship 
between them might be depicted. That book can then 
be thought of as a relative (or correlative) history of 
the interactions between those two cultures and 
peoples. I have found that such an approach of 
studying two cultures, who have a considerable 
amount of interaction, in relation to each other is 
incredibly fruitful. The inquiry I conduct has 
somewhat primarily to do with the question of who 
colonized who. However, the general disposition of 
each of them to the other is also a main focus, from 
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which I derive results from the likes of the works of 
Euripides and Aeschylus, as well as from those of 
Homer and Herodotus. 


The third book focuses on the identification of 
the Scythians and related groups like the Thracians as 
traced to groups that are present today. Therein, I 
conclude that Northern Europeans are generally 
descendants of Scythians and Thracians. The inquiry 
is primarily ethnological or ethnographical, by setting 
forth and answering questions about the whereabouts 
of the Scythians in post-classical times. I use 
linguistic analysis of the names of tribes then and now, 
as well as following and tracing out their geographical 
migrations, and showing the similarity and contiguity 
of cultural aspects, and general disposition and 
characteristics, between the groups that I identify with 
each other. 


I set out on this investigation under the 
conditions and context that the Northern Europeans 
unfortunately and regrettably only trace their history to 
medieval times, and at most, to late antiquity. There 
is, then, left over, the question of their whereabouts 
during the classical age, which I address and thereupon 
claim that they inhabited the region north of the Black 
Sea, and that they were, many of them, identical to the 
Scythians at that time. As most of the historical and 
even mythological accounts of Scythians and people 
akin to them were written by Greeks, I use the works 
of Greek authors as indispensable sources to draw 
parallels between Scythians and various Northern 


European groups, like the Goths, Anglo-Saxons, 
Franks, Gauls, Scots, and others. 


BOOK I. 


THE TROJAN QUESTION AND THE 
IDENTITY OF ROMANS AND 
LATINS 


BOOK I. 
THE TROJAN QUESTION AND THE IDENTITY 
OF ROMANS AND LATINS 


CHAPTER I. 
THE TROJAN QUESTION IN RELATION TO THE 
FOUNDATIONS OF ROME 


The question of the identity of Romans 
involves, first of all, the question of the identity of the 
Latins and the Latin League, and the identity of both 
the “Roman Kingdom” and the “Roman Republic”, 
and, also, the question about the identity of the 
Trojans, or the Aeneas question. 


The Greek writers who cover the Trojan 
question, going back to both Homer and Hesiod, 
universally admit the escape and voyage of Aeneas, 
yet place less weight on his descendants constituting 
the ethnicity of the Romans, either in consideration of 
the Kingdom or the Republic. They say the Latins are 
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descended from Odysseus and Circe, aside from their 
account of Aeneas’ voyage to the Tyrrhenian Sea and 
the Tiber River. 


The later Latin writers like Virgil don’t connect 
the genealogy of the Latin tribes to Greek colonists, 
but admit that the Latins inhabited the area of Latinum 
around the Tiber river, and say, that Aeneas was a 
Trojan that colonized the area inhabited before by 
Latins, specifically king Latinus who reigned at the 
time of the Trojan War. An important difference in 
the two accounts is that writers in the late Roman 
period attributed the foundation of Rome as a city to 
the Trojan refugees and not before that. They, 
however, admit that Evander of Pallantium (Arcadia) 
had already established a settlement on the Palatine 
hill, which is encompassed by the other hills on that 
part of the Tiber, sixty years before the Trojan War. 


And the fact that Virgil composed the Aeneid 
and Livy the Foundation of the City after the civil 
wars, and that they represent the opposite account of 
the ethnicity of the Romans as made by Greek 
historians and mythologers, taken in the context of the 
Trojan War and Greek education by Homer, shows at 
least that both viewpoints were present by the late 
Roman period. 


And if we hypothesize Virgil and Livy’s 
account, then consider the consequences of the 
presence of that viewpoint throughout the history of 
the Roman kingdom and republic and their conflicts 
and wars, the latter may provide an explanation for the 
former. That is, by noting the enemies of that city and 
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their early conflicts, alongside the hypothesized 
supposed Trojan element as comprising Rome by 
combining with a pre-existing Latin stock through 
colonization, we can prove or disprove to some extent 
that original hypothesis to be made about the Trojan 
prince’s relocation to Latinum after the fall of Troy. 
In other words, if Aeneas escaped from Troy to 
Latinum and his companion soldiers colonized 
Lavinium and Rome, and acquired the female line that 
would compose the mixed Roman stock along with 
their Trojan male line from the Latins or Greeks, then 
we should find among those people that were called 
Romans conflicting sides that parallel the conflict 
between the parental societies that instigated and 
fought the Trojan War. 


All societies face the dilemma where their 
origins are clearer before they reach prominence, and 
that ten or twenty or thirty generations down the line, 
when they finally have to make sense of their rise to 
glory, they also find that the society and the people 
they are trying to explain, that have presumably come 
to rule a large geographical region, encompass more 
than the stories of their forefathers’ origins account 
for, as neighboring lands and tribes related or 
unrelated in a variety of ways with customs differing 
in aspect from those of their forefathers strictly 
considered, over time add to the complexity of the 
culture that spread out to encompass neighboring cities 
and lands, with the result that the origin stories of their 
forefathers struggle to explain the whole mass of 
conglomerate townships and cities that interweave a 
culture once it has risen to power. Rome would have 
experienced this in heightened aspect after the Punic 
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Wars, but the same problem posed a threat to the 
Italian peninsula amongst the tribes that are 
specifically relevant to this theory before Rome had 
secured her grasp on the Mediterranean. This problem 
points to the early period of Rome and extends perhaps 
up to the Punic Wars. As the first four or five 
centuries consisted of campaigns against the Latins 
and other neighbors of Rome that were considered 
colonies of various Greek peoples, like the Sabines, 
and also Etruscans who were described by Greek 
historians. 


These campaigns (that range from the eighth 
through the fourth centuries bc) might be explained by 
the self-identification of Romans as descending from 
Trojans in attempt to redeem their fallen city in the 
Troad, and might also explain the corresponding 
hostilities held against Rome, for that same reason. 


A comparison of the nature of the conflict 
between Romans and Latins (during the time of 
Aeneas) and between Romans and Sabines (during the 
time of Romulus) lends weight to the claim of a 
common heritage of those groups that fought against 
Rome for the same kind of cause, given the Greek 
historians account of the Latins origins (and, of course, 
the Romans’ own claim that they colonized the Latins 
for need of women). By treating the Sabine tribe not 
singularly but as connected to other groups like the 
Rutuli, Ausonians, Samnites and Volsci, who take up 
the fight against Rome where the Latins and Sabines 
left off, (and those as distinctions in provinces of that 
geographical peninsula more so than anything else) 
and who all inhabit the portion south of the Tiber and 
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are claimed by Greek historians to be of their own 
descent with few exceptions. 


Latin is unique for remaining in use instead of 
the dialects that were spoken by either Aeneas or the 
Greek colonists, and its position as the most coastal 
portion of the Tiber, inhabiting the coast of the 
Tyrrhenian Sea as well as the coast of the river, may 
explain the centrality given to that dialect as opposed 
the mountainous Sabines who would have been more 
remote and would have facilitated a lesser role in 
connecting the region to trade and in protecting the 
region from invasion. 


Now, the conflict between Romulus and the 
Sabines which was initiated by the first king of Rome 
to abduct Sabine women at a festival of Poseidon 
which all the surrounded cities were invited to, is more 
well known to this day, however the obscurity of the 
Sabines lacks an explanation, given the objective of 
the order, to populate their newly founded city, and 
secondly the Sabines unique heritage. It should be 
recalled that Romulus is separated from Aeneas by 
sixteen generations, and that the Trojan refugees that 
hadn’t yet founded Rome, yet lived in the vicinity of 
the Tiber and Tyrrhenian Sea, did not find themselves 
in immediate conflict with the inhabitants of Latinum 
or Sabinium when Aeneas first arrived asking for 
probably no more than a hilltop, and that the conflict 
was initiated by the need of those exiles for women to 
populate their colony, either at Lavinium or Rome 
afterwards. 
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Since the Latin language remained dominant 
even over the more southern and eastern Greek 
speaking populations, especially over time, and since 
Aeneas would have populated Latinum at Lavinium 
with a Latin female line for sixteen generations before 
Romulus ordered the abduction of the Sabine women 
to populate Rome further up the Tiber, the parallel 
assault on Latin women is more important to the 
overarching conflict. The case with Aeneas and the 
Latin women is described in a more receptive manner, 
for one, Aeneas is given the daughter of Latinus’ hand 
in marriage, though other of the Latins would dispute 
the marriage and use that as a cause of war, however 
the conflict is virtually the same in all other respects, 
besides that of degree, as that initiated by Romulus 
against the Sabines. And again, the Rutuli, who led 
the war against Aeneas, are too a distinct tribal name 
tied to a geographical subregion more than to whatever 
common element, either blood or marriage or 
language, tied them to the Latins. Perhaps it is enough 
to recognize their membership in the Latin League for 
this part of the question, but an examination of a 
common genus of many of these tribes with similar 
conflicts with Rome is required afterwards. 


Assuming that after sixteen generations the city 
of Lavinium at least, which was founded by Aeneas’ 
troops and Latin women, would have not lacked 
women for their own sake by the time of Romulus, and 
taking into account the fact that Romulus and Remus 
were exiles for the significant dilemma that their 
mother, a vestal virgin, was said to be raped by 
“Mars”, and that they set out to populate a different 
city than that which they were exiled from, gives 
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reason for a second episode of unfortunate marriage 
ties and abduction or rape of the women of 
neighboring cities for the sake of populating a newly 
founded city, this time Rome. 


By the time of the incident between Romulus 
and the Sabines, I assume the conflict became more 
intense. For one, this exiled “Trojan colonist” from 
Lavinium would be a greater threat to neighboring 
cities, because of the proximity of their post already 
established in Latinum, as opposed to a lack of that 
advantage from the Troad for Aeneas to support his 
attempts at colonizing Latinum, and secondly, the 
greater amount of men, or population in general, at the 
time of Romulus that he could draw from nearby. 


Then, it is important to note the natural 
hostility between Sabines and Trojans, given that 
Plutarch, among others, wrote that Sabines claim 
themselves to be a colony of Spartans that left or were 
sent off around the time of Lychurgus, and that 
Spartans would have always held greater animosity 
towards Trojans, for the sake of Helen of Sparta and 
her abduction by Priam’s son Paris. I find it hard to 
believe that the Sabines would have recognized 
Romulus as a legitimate ruler of his region, given the 
account of his exile from Latinum, and the chance that 
Sabines would have interpreted the conflict that arose 
from Aeneas’ marriage to Lavinia, daughter of king 
Latinus, and the violation of the ongoing or pre- 
existing marriage ties with the nearby Latin related 
tribes (Rutuli) in terms of the violation of Helen of 
Sparta by Aeneas’ brother Paris. And Romulus would 
be better situated to find the descendants of Spartans, 
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or the women of their infamous western colonies, and 
knowing as well as all else of their women being said 
to produce warriors or men, opportunistically would 
be likely to take advantage of his somewhat different 
reason for being a refugee, not from a lost war, but 
from a nearby sacrilegious crime that was stamped 
with horror in the subsequent punishment legislated 
against deviant vestals. 


Perhaps sixteen generations down the line from 
Aeneas’ few scattered remains of Trojan troops in 
their desperate attempt for survival, Romulus’ 
generation of Trojan colonists developed a way to get 
even with the Greeks for their ruined city and 
kingdom, and if not to provoke an attack, thought to 
themselves that if the Greeks got even with them by 
sacking Troy, although the Trojans thought they went 
too far, they would get even by the same kind of 
means they got ahead by last time, by taking Greek 
princesses or some approximation to that ideal. 


For an exiled prince line could still secure a 
handful of insults that count in the balance of the 
greater Trojan conflict, even if Holy Ilium was lost 
and chariots were no longer swiftly defending the gate 
at its cyclopean walls. And it is worth wondering if 
they converted each Greek and Latin girl to a fixed 
rate in Phrygian gold coins before they determined 
how many Greek and Latin girls add up to equal 
sacking Holy Ilium, before the incidents reported 
between either Latins or Sabines with Trojan exiles, 
and before Rome came to power and determined some 
rough balance of the ongoing equation. 
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A further suspicion can be raised about Aeneas 
and Romulus, about their policy with Latins and 
Sabines aside from their instigating conflict by the 
abduction of women beforehand. 


Aeneas only secured rule of Latinum, which 
extended much further than his “proposed colony”, by 
way of marriage ties of a particular kind. Latinus, 
king of the Latins at the time of the Trojan War, was 
without a male heir, so his only daughter and her 
marriage would naturally determine more than just that 
of any other princess, for the throne would be passed 
to her descendants, and only hers, which would take 
their father’s not their mother’s (her, Lavinia, daughter 
of Latinus) principal root. Such conditions lend for an 
immediate transfer of power at the start of the 
following generation, given that the male, and foreign, 
line assumes the head of control that the female and 
only descendent of the prior ruling family was the only 
remains of a hanging grasp of. 


It was only Aeneas’ son, Ascanius, that really 
set off the development of what his father started, 
since Aeneas died just a few years after he had gained 
control, when Latinus, himself, died, and his daughter 
Lavinia and her offspring by Aeneas, i.e. Ascanius, 
were to begin from a fresh start, and found Alba 
Longa, after Aeneas had already founded Lavinia and 
named it after his wife, daughter of Latinus. Thus, 
Ascanius would be the first Trojan king of the Latins 
by birth, or descent of his father (on the Trojan side), 
since Aeneas was only king by marriage to the sole 
heir princess of king Latinus, who died amidst the 
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conflict raised by his daughter’s controversial 
marriage. 


Then once the women Romulus had taken from 
the Sabines had intervened, so that their Sabine fathers 
and brothers refused to gain revenge against the 
Romans who had abducted their daughters and sisters, 
and it was established that Romulus would rule jointly 
with Titus Tatius, Romulus betrayed Titus Tatius to 
Lavinium, whose citizens murdered Titus over his 
treatment of them, when they, themselves, inhabited 
the place Romulus was born in, and would have 
obviously favored him over his co-ruler and rival out 
of their previous blood feud. 


That can be taken as a summary of the 
maneuvers by which Aeneas and his descendent set up 
their Trojan outpost at Rome, along with their previous 
colonies at Lavinium and Alba Longa. 


From Rome as their transferred center, they set 
out to gain control of the region of Latinum and the 
neighboring areas. And their process for securing 
Latinum and the surrounding regions highlights the 
same conflict that has already been outlined between 
Trojans and non-Trojans. This can be taken as 
covering the time of the traditional seven kings 
ascribed before the Republic was established, from the 
eighth through the fourth centuries. 


Again, the same conflicting sides are 
represented continuously throughout the period of the 
seven kings that is set in place when the Sabine 
women intervened and the only agreement they could 
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make was to set up a dual kingship with Romulus and 
Titus Tatius co-ruling and representing the Romans or 
Sabines respectively. The Sabines and Latins had 
already bribed their way into the cities walls, and the 
Romans "were forced to face them on the battlefield” 
when the women intervened with the final result being 
that the two sides rule jointly. 


However, when Titus Tatius was murdered by 
citizens of the opposing side, and later Romulus was 
killed by the senators (rather than becoming a Sabine 
hero-cult deity), the obvious ensuing consequence of a 
vacuum of power and a failed unification of those 
camps within Rome resulted in an agreement to 
alternate between Roman and Sabine kings, so that a 
Sabine king would follow a Roman king and a Roman 
king would in turn follow a Sabine king, instead of a 
shared form of rule. 


The Sabines’ Spartan influence on both of 
these arrangements is clear in the policies being 
remnant of the dual kingship of the Lacedaemonians, 
whose dual kings Eurysthenes and Proclus were twin 
brothers at the time of that policy’s implementation, 
not opposing sides of a prior conflict. The terms of the 
agreement, however, fit to a Lacedaemonian mold, and 
the concession on the Sabines part is not of their own 
city, Cures, or their capital of Sabinium. Rather, the 
terms of the agreement between Romulus and the 
Sabines and Latins were over Rome. The Sabines 
would have their own separate king in the neighboring 
region to Latinum, while the king of Rome would be 
drawn alternatively from the Latin and Sabine 
populations inhabiting Rome. 
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Aside from Numa Pompilius, the other two 
Sabine kings don’t necessarily represent a Sabine bias, 
the last of which may have only been half Sabine and 
has a questionable origin. This explanation is meant to 
show that sometimes the Trojan element would be 
dominant and sometimes the Sabine, however Rome 
as a city would show the characteristic of the Trojan 
side more so, with the exception of the reign of Numa 
Pompilius. The two conflicting sides would remain 
present in Roman policy from then on, which can be 
shown by the policies of the seven kings, as a whole 
aggressive towards enemies of Troy. 


The kings should be listed for the sake of 
organization of thought. 1. Romulus, 2. Numa 
Pompilius, 3. Tullus Hostilius, 4. Ancus Marcius, 5. 
Lucius Tarquinius Priscius, 6. Servius Tullius, 7. 
Lucius Tarquinus Superbus 


Romulus has already been spoken about. 
Numa Pompilius is regarded as universally benevolent, 
as an instituter of religious customs and policy. 


Third and fourth, Tullus Hostilius and Ancus 
Marcius, represent the Trojan fist with a unique and 
suspicious policy of relocating the citizens of 
conquered cities to populate Rome. Tullus Hostilis 
relocated the entire population of Alba Longa to Rome 
upon the Caelian hill, doubling the population of 
Rome, Alba longa being the second Trojan colony 
after Lavinium and before Rome. The relocated 
population would be Latins, if not universally, then 
primarily. For these campaigns he is remembered as 
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particularly harsh, but his successor Ancus Marcius 
followed the same course. His campaigns focused on 
Latinum, which had its center Alba Longa before that 
was destroyed by his predecessor Tullus Hostilis. He 
resettled various populations of Latin cities on the 
Aventine hill. The strategy of both of these kings to 
populate Rome with conquested populations should be 
further considered for its unique nature. 


Following them is the first Tarquin, Etruscan 
by heritage, wearing a Tyrian purple toga. He was 
attacked by both Latins and Sabines who proceeded 
into the streets of Rome, like they had at the time of 
Romulus upon the intervention of the Sabine women. 
Lucius Tarquinius Priscius was, however, successfully 
able to defend the city without the intervention of the 
Sabine women, and subdued more than a handful of 
Latin cities. He is remembered as having expanded 
the borders of Rome. 

After the first Tarquin, Servius Tullius reigned, 
however, as mentioned, his suspicious birth is a sign to 
be considered later. 


After Servius Tullius, the next king was Lucius 
Tarquinus Superbus, who is famous for having been 
the last king of Rome before the installation of a 
double consulship, and for having been exiled by the 
Senate in response to his son’s crime known as "the 
rape of Lucretia”, for which his son was thereafter 
killed. 


It should be questioned if Romulus’ kingdom 
isn’t designed towards the reconquest of Latinum 
which Aeneas inherited by marriage, as the third, 
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fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh kings especially 
focused their campaigns on towns and cities within 
Latinum. 


To continue with Tarquin Superbus, the last 
king of Rome and the following Republic, there are 
many reasons to consider the overthrow of the kings to 
be a Greek impulse. For one, it was the Sabines turn 
to govern Rome. 


Secondly, the crime of Tarquin against 
Lucretia, in accordance with the rape of the Sabines by 
Romulus and the marriage of Aeneas to Lavinia, after 
the rape of Helen of Sparta by Paris, only goes to show 
that the Trojan element is more prevalent in Tarquin, 
and the Greek element more dominant in, not only the 
Republic, but also in the disposition of the Latins. 
Then, the further point that the idea of such a form of 
constitution of a city stems from Hellas, and even 
without the Sabine connection to Sparta, the spear- 
wielding, trained from youth as wrestlers, Athenian 
inspired democracy would be just as much against 
Troy as the Lacedaemonians whose queen was the 
cause of the conflict, as Athena, along with Hera, 
played the counterpart against Paris’ choice, Venus. 


That also explains the parallel between the case 
of Tarquin and the murder of Julius Caesar by the 
senate and also the murder of Romulus by the senate, 
along with the parallel between the rape of Lucretia 
and that of the Sabines and of Helen, and, I would 
argue, also the detrimental marriage of Lavinia. 
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A further point can be made against Tarquin, 
who went to war against the Rutuli as they had gone to 
war against Aeneas in response to his marriage with 
Lavinia, daughter of Latinus. The same loyalty to 
Aeneas and Priam’s holy city is manifest in Tarquin’s 
aggression against the Rutuli, who before Aeneas had 
marriage ties with Latinus. 


Herodotus describes the origins of the overarching 
conflict: 


This is the display of the inquiry of Herodotus 

of Halicarnassus, so that things done by man not be 
forgotten in time, and that great and marvellous deeds, 
some displayed by the Hellenes, some by the 
barbarians, not lose their glory, including among 
others what was the cause of their waging war on each 
other. 


The Persian learned men say that the Phoenicians were 
the cause of the dispute. These (they say) came to our 
seas from the sea which is called Red, and having 
settled in the country which they still occupy, at once 
began to make long voyages. Among other places to 
which they carried Egyptian and Assyrian 
merchandise, they came to Argos, [2] which was at 
that time preeminent in every way among the people 
of what is now called Hellas. The Phoenicians came 
to Argos, and set out their cargo. [3] On the fifth or 
sixth day after their arrival, when their wares were 
almost all sold, many women came to the shore and 
among them especially the daughter of the king, 
whose name was Io (according to Persians and Greeks 
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alike), the daughter of Inachus. [4] As these stood 
about the stern of the ship bargaining for the wares 
they liked, the Phoenicians incited one another to set 
upon them. Most of the women escaped: Io and others 
were seized and thrown into the ship, which then 
sailed away for Egypt. 


2. In this way, the Persians say (and not as the 
Greeks), was how Io came to Egypt, and this, 
according to them, was the first wrong that was done. 
Next, according to their story, some Greeks (they 
cannot say who) landed at Tyre in Phoenicia and 
carried off the king's daughter Europa. These Greeks 
must, I suppose, have been Cretans. So far, then, the 
account between them was balanced. But after this 
(they say), it was the Greeks who were guilty of the 
second wrong. [2] They sailed in a long ship to Aea, a 
city of the Colchians, and to the river Phasis: and 
when they had done the business for which they came, 
they carried off the king's daughter Medea. [3] When 
the Colchian king sent a herald to demand reparation 
for the robbery and restitution of his daughter, the 
Greeks replied that, as they had been refused 
reparation for the abduction of the Argive Io, they 
would not make any to the Colchians. 


3. Then (they say), in the second generation after this, 
[Paris], son of Priam, who had heard this tale, decided 
to get himself a wife from Hellas by capture; for he 
was confident that he would not suffer punishment. [2] 
So he carried off Helen. The Greeks first resolved to 
send messengers demanding that Helen be restored 
and atonement made for the seizure; but when this 
proposal was made, the Trojans pleaded the seizure of 
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Medea, and reminded the Greeks that they asked 
reparation from others, yet made none themselves, nor 
gave up the booty when asked. 


4. So far it was a matter of mere seizure on both sides. 
But after this (the Persians say), the Greeks were very 
much to blame; for they invaded Asia before the 
Persians attacked Europe. [2] “We think,” they say, 
“that it is unjust to carry women off. But to be anxious 
to avenge rape is foolish: wise men take no notice of 
such things. For plainly the women would never have 
been carried away, had they not wanted it themselves. 
[3] We of Asia did not deign to notice the seizure of 
our women; but the Greeks, for the sake of a 
Lacedaemonian woman, recruited a great armada, 
came to Asia, and destroyed the power of Priam. [4] 
Ever since then we have regarded Greeks as our 
enemies.” For the Persians claim Asia for their own, 
and the foreign peoples that inhabit it; Europe and the 
Greek people they consider to be separate from them. 


5. Such is the Persian account; in their opinion, it was 
the taking of Troy which began their hatred of the 
Greeks. [2] But the Phoenicians do not tell the same 
story about Io as the Persians. They say that they did 
not carry her off to Egypt by force. She had 
intercourse in Argos with the captain of the ship. 
Then, finding herself pregnant, she was ashamed to 
have her parents know it, and so, lest they discover her 
condition, she sailed away with the Phoenicians of her 
own accord. [3] 


These are the stories of the Persians and the 
Phoenicians. For my part, I shall not say that this or 
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that story is true, but I shall identify the one who I 
myself know did the Greeks unjust deeds, and thus 
proceed with my history, and speak of small and great 
cities of men alike. [4] For many states that were once 
great have now become small; and those that were 
great in my time were small before. Knowing therefore 
that human prosperity never continues in the same 
place, I shall mention both alike.? 


2 Herodotus. Histories. I. 1-5 
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BOOK I. 
THE TROJAN QUESTION AND THE IDENTITY 
OF ROMANS AND LATINS 


CHAPTER II. 
THE CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN ROME AND 
GREECE DURING THE PERSIAN AND 
CARTHAGINIAN INVASIONS 


Further speculation can be raised in regard to 
the Persian invasion of Greece and Eastern Europe 
given the account by Herodotus, also in regard to 
Rome. 


First, it should be restated that the Persians 
themselves point to the sacking of Troy to justify their 
invasion during the Achaemenid empire. Then I 
should add that west of Hellas there was a coordinated 
attack by Carthage on Sicilian Greeks at the same 
exact time as the second Persian invasion of Greece by 
Xerxes. 
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According to Diodorus Siculus, a Sicilian 
Greek— 


“The Carthaginians, we recall, had agreed with 
the Persians to subdue the Greeks of Sicily at the same 
time and had made preparations on a large scale of 
such materials as would be useful in carrying on a war. 
And when they had made everything ready, they chose 
for general Hamilcar, having selected him as the man 
who was held by them in the highest esteem. He 
assumed command of huge forces, both land and 
naval, and sailed forth from Carthage with an army of 
not less than three hundred thousand men and a fleet 
of over two hundred ships of war, not to mention 
many cargo ships for carrying supplies, numbering 
more than three thousand.”> 

*... Because of this achievement many 
historians compare this battle with the one which the 
Greeks fought at Plataea and the stratagem of Gelon 
with the ingenious schemes of Themistocles, and the 
first place they assign, since such exceptional merit 
was shown by both men, some to the one and some to 
the other. And the reason is that, when the people of 
Greece on the one hand and those of Sicily on the 
other were struck with dismay before the conflict at 
the multitude of the barbarian armies, it was the prior 
victory of the Sicilian Greeks which gave courage to 
the people of Greece when they learned of Gelon's 
victory.” 


3 Diodorus Siculus. Bibliotheca Historica. XI. 20. 


4 Diodorus Siculus. Bibliotheca Historica. XI. 23 
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And Herodotus says that, 


“The story which here follows is also reported by 
those who dwell in Sicily, namely that [...] Gelon 
would have come to the assistance of the Greeks, but 
that Terillus, the son of Crinippus and lord of Himera, 
having been driven out of Himera by Theron, the son 
of Aenesidemus and the ruler of Acragas, was just at 
this very time bringing in an army of Phoenicians, 
Libyans, Iberians, Ligurians, Elisycans, Sardinians and 
Corsicans, to the number of 300,000, with Hamilcar 
the son of Hanno king. Perhaps, Hanno and Hamilcar 
were suffetes, an office not unlike the Roman 
consulship of the Carthaginians as their commander, 
whom Terillus had persuaded partly by reason of his 
own guest-friendship, and especially by the zealous 
assistance of Anaxilaus the son of Cretines, who was 
despot of Rhegium, and who to help his father-in-law 
endeavored to bring in Hamilcar to Sicily, and had 
given him his sons as hostages; for Anaxilaus was 
married to the daughter of Terillus, whose name was 
Cydippe. Therefore, they say, Gelon was not able to 
come to the assistance of the Greeks, and sent money 
to Delphi...” 

*...In addition to this they report also that, as it 
happened, Gelon and Theron were victorious over 
Hamilcar the Carthaginian on the very same day when 
the Greeks were victorious at Salamis over the 
Persians. And this Hamilcar, who was a Carthaginian 
on his father's side but on his mother's Syracusan, and 
who had become king of the Carthaginians by merit, 
when the engagement took place and he was being 
worsted in the battle, disappeared, as I am informed; 
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for neither alive nor dead did he appear again 
anywhere upon the earth, though Gelon used all 
diligence in the search for him.”3 


Whether the Carthaginian front struck Sicily on 
the same day as the naval battle of Salamis, as 
Herodotus says, or on the same day as the land battle 
of Platea, as Diodorus indicates, or as others say 
during the battle of Thermopylae, there is agreement 
about the general coordination between Persians from 
the east and Carthaginians from the south. 


The great king Darius invaded Scythia and 
Thrace in 513 be and later Greece in 492 bc. 
Meanwhile, in Rome the last king Tarquin was 
overthrown in place of the republic specifically in 509 
be 


Thus, the development of the Roman kingdom 
into the republic occurred in the midst of the Persian 
invasions, which continued over the lapse of two 
kings, not at a certain discrete moment, but would 
have raised the alarm over the span of not only 513- 
492 be (at the beginning of the first invasion of Greece 
by Darius), but would also include Xerxes later 
invasion from 480 to 479 be. So that, in sum, the 
Persian threat would span from 513-479 be. Given 
those dates, the timing of the Roman kingdom to be 
overthrown and that cities reconstitution as a republic, 


5 Herodotus. Histories. VII. 165-166 
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at 509 bc, can be considered as a response to the 
Persian invasion of Eastern Europe. 


It was the eastern empires more so than any 
western Mediterranean powers that gave such a bad 
name to the king and to that form of government, even 
in comparison to Tarquin Superbus, since the eastern 
empires like Assyria and Persia controlled immensely 
more vast portions of the Earth compared to anything 
held in the western Mediterranean, and the extent of 
the concentration of power and wealth would be 
incomparable. 


Now the battle of Himera, or the Carthaginian 
invasion of Sicily occurred in 480 bc, that is, after the 
transition of the form of government in Rome 
following the overthrow of Tarquin Superbus. Then, 
we should say the battle of Himera took place at the 
same time as Xerxes invasion of Greece, whether 
corresponding with one battle or another, that is, either 
like Herodotus says, at the time of the battle of 
Salamis, or like Diodorus says, in the following year 
corresponding to the battle of Plataea. Either way, the 
Carthaginian and (Greek) Sicilian battle of Himera 
took place twenty years after the establishment of the 
Roman republic in 509 be, all falling within the 
timeline of the Persian campaigns of Darius and 
Xerxes. 


Then it is right to take notice of the 
Carthaginian descent from Phoenician Tyre, and, 
especially that the conflict with Greece started with 
them, or between Greeks and Phoenicians, and that, as 
Herodotus said, the Persians weren’t concerned about 
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the mutual kidnapping of women between those 
groups, but entered the contest on the side of the 
Phoenicians in response to the sacking of Phrygian 
Troy. Whereas the Phoenicians and their colonists in 
Carthage would have a further reaching conflict with 
Greece over the abduction of Europa after they 
abducted Io and before the Phrygians kidnapped 
Helen. 


Nothing else needs to be added to the argument 
that Rome was converted into a republic in response to 
the Persian and Carthaginian attempts to invade 
Europe. Neither does anything else need to be added 
to the claim that the Achaemenids under Xerxes 
coordinated with Carthage to subdue Greeks, not only 
in Greece, but in the western Mediterranean as well. 
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BOOK I. 
THE TROJAN QUESTION AND THE IDENTITY 
OF ROMANS AND LATINS 


CHAPTER III. 
THE ORIGINS OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE AND 
ALPHABET 


As far as the Latin’s descent from migrating 
Greeks, one needs first to look at the origin of the 
Latin language and script and writing traditions. 


It is traditionally asserted that Evander, who 
was mentioned above as arriving from Arcadia to the 
Palatine hill two generations before the Trojan War, 
brought the Latin script with him, as an altered version 
of the Greek alphabet. Not only Greek writers make 
that claim, but Latin writers say so themselves. 
Specifically, Gaius Julius Hyginus and Livy* credit 
Evander’s mother Carmenta as ‘inventing’ the Latin 
script by altering fifteen letters of the Greek alphabet.” 


6 Titus Livius. Ab Urbe Condita. I. 7. 


7 Gaius Julius Hyginus. Fabulae. 277 
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Ovid concurs with the same origin story of the Latin 
alphabet.® 


Beyond that she, or her son who left the 
Peloponnese for the Tiber, introduced the rites of the 
Camenae and Cimmerian Sibyl to Italy. Evander is 
also said to introduce the Greek pantheon to Latinum, 
which will be significant for future speculation. Ona 
side note, Lavinia is sometimes said to be the daughter 
of Evander, not Latinus, and to have had a child with 
Heracles while he was being housed by Evander on his 
return from stealing Geryon’s cattle, instead of her 
bearing Ascanius by Aeneas as Virgil says. 


And Evander is universally agreed to be both 
from Arcadia and to have arrived on the Tiber sixty 
years before the Trojan War, in addition to bringing 
the Latin alphabet and the pantheon with him. Livy, 
who would not prefer the general arc of this thesis, 
doesn’t hesitate to say that the original Latins lived on 
the Palatine hill, giving rise to the conviction that 
Evander’s colonists didn’t adopt the Latin dialect from 
elsewhere and use their own script to write in that 
language, but themselves strayed from their Arcadian 
form of speech to a Latin dialect. 


According to Dionysus of Halicarnassus, who I 
will quote later in order to explain the following 
passage, “the language spoken by the Romans is 
neither utterly barbarous nor absolutely Greek, but a 
mixture, as it were, of both, the greater part of which is 


8 Ovid. Fasti. 1. 461-542 
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Aeolic; and the only disadvantage they have 
experienced from their intermingling with these 
various nations is that they do not pronounce all their 
sounds properly.” 


Upon speculation, a primarily Aeolian origin of 
the Latin language concurs with the sound of Latin in 
comparison with the Greek dialects. For, one will find 
that Aeolian is the only Greek dialect that appears to 
fall on the same side as the other Greek dialects, in 
terms of sounds, as Latin does. Compared to Doric 
and Attic (or Ionian) Greek, the Aeolian dialect is 
much softer and sweeter. The other Greek dialects 
seem to differ from Latin, in terms of pronunciation 
and sound, by their harshness and preference for ‘hard 
consonants’, whereas the Aeolian dialect has a notable 
preference for softer consonants, where even the word 
is the same, but the letters have that tendency 
described. Latin also falls the same direction from 
Attic and Doric forms of speech, both in softness and 
sweetness, and in preferring soft forms of consonants 
in pronunciation of the same words that other Greek 
dialects pronounce with hard consonants and a 
comparatively harsh sound. 


Aeolian culture seems to have the same 
tendency, especially in poetry, as opposed to the Doric 
and Attic equivalents. Sappho, in sound, content. and 
style portrays this interpretation vividly. From her, 
Aeolians were known for their lyric poetry about 
conceptions of love, for example, while Ionian or Attic 


9 Dionysus of Halicarnassus. Roman Antiquities. I. 90 
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Greek was used for tragedy and comedy more so than 
lyric poetry, and Doric for a not much more than, 
according to the Hippias Major, to stories about 
genealogies and heroes and the foundation of cities 
and antiquities in general.'° 


Anyone familiar with both Latin and Greek 
notices uncountable words that are basically the same 
in terms of their roots, but whose equivalence is easily 
obscured and passed over due to the difference in 
pronunciation, with Latin siding more to softer and 
sweeter sounds and consonants while Greek dialects, 
aside from perhaps the Aeolian, side more towards 
hard and harsher letter preference and pronunciation. 


Beyond that, south of the Tiber, few, if any, 
tribes spoke anything other than Greek (in Campania 
and along the southern most coastlines, especially) or 
Latin (in the Latinum region especially). And, as 
mentioned before, Sicilian Greeks defended the 
peninsula from Carthage until the “Roman- 
Carthaginian Wars”, which didn’t take place until the 
Republic was well underway, which gives reason for 
the widespread use of that language. And with a slight 
barbarian admixture, there is no difficulty imagining 
how a dialect like Aeolian could morph into the Latin 
form of speech. 


10 Plato. Hippias Major. 285d 
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BOOK I. 
THE TROJAN QUESTION AND THE IDENTITY 
OF ROMANS AND LATINS 


CHAPTER IV. 
EARLY GREEK MIGRATIONS TO HESPERIA OR 
ITALY 


Aside from the origin of the Latin script, there 
is a broad tradition recounting Odysseus’ descendants 
founding various cities along the Tyrhennian coast and 
the rest of the Italian peninsula. The cities founded by 
the sons of Odysseus and Circe around Latinum and 
Campagna will be the focus of this section, along with 
the accounts of other migrations from Greece to 
Hesperia, or Italy. 


The Odyssey should be looked at as an attempt 
to round up such distant colonies with a common 
story, as it was ‘written’ at the time of further and 
more daring attempts of Greek peoples to relocate 
along the western Mediterranean. Hesiod, however, 
more so than Homer gives the genealogies of 
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Odysseus’ descendants and their colonies. In The 
Theogony he states that “Circe the daughter of Helios, 
Hyperion’s son, loved steadfast Odysseus and bore 
Agrius and Latinus who was faultless and strong; and 
she also brought forth Telegonus...and they ruled over 
the famous Tyrsenians, very far off in a recess of the 
holy islands.”" 


Hesiod’s statement should be qualified as 
meaning more precisely as saying that Latinus, Agrius, 
and Telegonus ruled over the people bounded by the 
Tyrsenian Sea, since anyone on the western coastline 
of Italy was called at an early time Tyrhennian or 
Tyrsenian after the region so distant from mainland 
Greece, rather than indicating Etruscan peoples per se. 
I only make such qualification because what will 
follow later in the argument demands that distinction. 


Most remarkable of Hesiod’s account is the 
plain statement that ‘Latinus’, eponym of the Latin 
people, descended from Odysseus and Circe. Hesiod, 
as perhaps the earliest Greek writer, is the greatest 
authority that can be found regarding the origin of the 
Latins. 


Then Xenagoras is reported as saying that, 
“Circe bore to Odysseus Ardeias, Anteias, and Romos, 
who built three cities named after themselves.” 1? 


11 Hesiod. Theogony. 1010-1020 


12 Dionysus of Halicarnassus. Roman Antiquities. I. 72. 
5 
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Ardeias founded Ardea in Latinum, which was the 
capital of the Rutuli, even according to the Aeneid. 
Anteias founded by its namesake (was the capital of) 
the Volsci region. And Romos, who, again, was a son 
of Odysseus and Circe, founded Rome, according to 
Xenagoras. 


Beyond that, there is Telegonus, another son of 
Odysseus and Circe, who is well documented in the 
Homeric epic cycle, himself the founder of important 
cities like Tusculum and Praeneste. There is also a 
daughter of Telemachus mentioned, named Mamilia, 
from whom the Mamilii claimed descent, and via 
Telegonus, were descended from Odysseus too. 


It should be noted that Circe’s island Aeiea 
mentioned in The Odyssey corresponds to an island off 
the Tyrhennian coast of Latinum, or to a promontory 
jutting out as if to appear as an island, just above what 
is called Campania about as far as it is below the 
Tiber, and that many of those cities were nearby to 
Aeiea. 


Then if we examine the different tribes of that 
whole peninsula, there are various accounts of their 
migration from different areas of Greece. First as 
regards to Odysseus, according to Diodorus Siculus, 
the king of the Ausones was Auson, another son of 
Odysseus and Circe.!? Auson”s son Liparus, was, 


13 Diodorus Siculus. Bibliotheca Historica V. 7; and, 
Suda Encyclopedia 
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according to Homer, succeeded by Aeolus whose 
house gave hospitality to Odysseus. '4 


The Ausones, named after the previously 
mentioned son of Odysseus, and who were also called 
the Aurunci in Latin, occupied the territory just north 
of Campania and just south of Circe’s ‘island’ Aeiea. 
Then the Oscan speaking people, who occupied the 
large inland portion that made up the lower third or so 
of the peninsula, beneath the Umbrians, may have 
originated as an offshoot of the Sabines; and the 
Samnites both also spoke Oscan and were said to be an 
offshoot of Sabines as well. The Umbrians were either 
said to be of Gaulish origin, according to Cato the 
Elder, or were an alternate origin of the Sabines, 
instead of the Sabines self-proclaimed descent from 
Spartans. It may be considered if they also weren’t an 
offshoot of the Sabines, i.e. vice-versa. The coastline 
from Campania around the south and around Sicily 
spoke the Greek dialect proper, which is predictable 
since they would be trading and remaining in contact 
with mainland Greeks, in distinction from inland 
Italian tribes. 


It should be noted that those genealogies only 
trace the Latins and surrounding tribes back to the 
Trojan War, with the exception of the story of Evander 
about two generations earlier. However, Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus relates the waves of settlers that 
migrated to Hesperia, or Italy, much, much earlier than 
the generation of Trojan War heroes. 


14 Homer. Odyssey. X. 
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He gives a pro-Greek account of those 
migration waves, starting with the *Aborigines”. 
Dionysus of Halicarnassus also gives the direct 
transition of their name from Aborigines to Latins, 
stating that until the Trojan War the people of Rome 
were called Aborigines, and that they began calling 
themselves Latins while they were under the rule of 
Latinus at the time of the war. About the Aborigines 
he says, “But the most learned of the Roman 
historians, among whom is Porcius Cato, who 
compiled with the greatest care the “origins” of the 
Italian cities, Gaius Sempronicus, and a great many 
others, say that [the Aborigines] were Greeks, part of 
those who once dwelt in Achaea, but that they 
migrated many generations before the Trojan War.” 


He provides their other name tied to a Greek 
tribe in Arcadia and the name of their leader. 
Accordingly, Oenotrus, son of Lycaon, led a great 
many people from Arcadia due to overpopulated 
conditions, and that these “Aborigines” were also 
called *Oenotrians”, taking their name from wine 
vineyards which must have provided their sustenance. 
Some of them stopped with Paucetius on the other side 
of the Ionian gulf, being the first to cross that sea, 
while Oenotrus and majority of them made it all the 
way around to the Tyrhennian sea, which was then 
called the Ausonian sea, before the Etruscan pirates 
inhabited those parts. 


Then Dionysius of Halicarnassus goes on to 
report a second wave of migrations from Greece. He 
says that, “Afterwards some of the Pelasgians who 
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inhabited Thessaly, being obliged to leave their 
country settled amongst the Aborigines and jointly 
with them made war on the Sicels. Itis possible that 
the Aborigines received them partly in hope of gaining 
their assistance, but I believe it was on account of their 
kingship, for the Pelasgians, too, were a Greek nation 
originally from the Peloponnese. They were 
unfortunate in many ways but particularly in 
wandering much and in having no fixed abode. For, 
they first lived around Achaean Argos [before going to 
Thessaly].”!5 He gives a peculiar account of the 
conditions which initiated migrations— 


“Waves of migrations occurs every year, he says. For 
the rulers in these lands ceased not to select the first 
fruits of the youths as soon as they arrived at 
manhood, both because they desired to render what 
was due to the gods, and also because they feared 
uprisings on the part of lurking enemies. Many, also, 
were being driven away from their enemies through 
hatred, so there were many migrations and the 
Pelasgian peoples were scattered over most the 
earth.”!° 


After the Oenotrians (or Aborigines) and 
Pelasgians (from Thessaly), he relates the third wave 
of migrants from Greece that went with Evander from 


15 Dionysus of Halicarnassus. Bibliotheca Historica. I. 
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Arcadia, which have already been mentioned, and 
*brought cultural and artistic devices like the alphabet, 
professions, the lyra, other musical instruments, and to 
have transferred man’s mode of life from the 
prevailing bestiality to a state of civilization.”'’ For, 
the Pelasgians were considered almost pre-Greek, and 
lived in a time without fortified cities and amongst 
unrestrained pirates, and were considered by classical 
Greek authors either half Greek or full Greek or 
aboriginal themselves, as spontaneously generated 
from the Earth, and there was no agreement about 
them. But the colonists who arrived to the Palatine 
hill with Evander, from Arcadia, have been 
remembered for affecting the introduction of cultural 
and artistic elements of civilization. 


The fourth expedition to come into Italy was 
under the command of Heracles, “who had just 
returned from the conquest of Spain and of all the 
region that extends to the setting sun. It was some of 
his followers, who begging him to dismiss them from 
the expedition, remained in this region and built a 
town on a suitable hill, which they found at a distance 
of about three stades from the Palatine hill. This is 
now called the Capitoline hill, but by the men of that 
time the Saturnine hill. The greater part of those that 
stayed behind were Peloponnesians—people of 
Phineus and Epeans of Elis, who no longer had any 
desire to return home, since their country had been laid 
waste in the war against Heracles. There was also a 


7 Dionysus of Halicarnassus. Bibliotheca Historica. I. 
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small Trojan element mixed among them, having been 
taken from Ilium in the reign of Leomedon, at the time 
when Heracles conquered the city. And I am of the 
opinion that all the rest of the army, also, who were 
either wearied by their labors or by their wanderings, 
obtained their dismissal from the expedition and 
remained there.”!® 


The fifth expedition into that country was Odysseus. 


The sixth expedition into the region was 
Aeneas and his refugee Trojans, whose story has been 
told. Such is the account of Dionysus of Halicarnassus 
which spares no qualms about the total Greek origin of 
the, not only Latins, but Romans also, aside from some 
Trojan captives and refugees. 


Aristotle says, as related by Dionysus of 
Halicarnassus and himself stated in the Politics, that 
“some of the Achaeans, when they were doubling 
Cape Malea on their return from Troy, were overtaken 
by violent storms, and being for some time driven off 
course by winds, wandered over many parts of the sea, 
till at last they came to Latinum on the Tyrrhenian Sea. 
And being pleased with the sight of the land, they 
hauled up their ships, stayed there over the winter 
season, and were preparing to sail at the beginning of 
spring; but when their ships were set on fire in the 
night and they were unable to sail away, they were 
compelled against their will to fix their abode in the 
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place they had landed. This fate, he says, was brought 
upon them by the captive women they were carrying 
with them from Troy, who burned their ships, fearing 
the Achaeans in returning home would carry them into 
slavery.”!? 


Then Callias says that “Rome, one of the 
Trojan women who came into Italy with the other 
Trojans, married Latinus, king of the Aborigines, by 
whom she had three sons, Romos, Romulus, and 
Telegonus...and having built a city, gave it the name 
of their mother.””° 


Such, then, are the accounts of migrations from 
Greece to Italy, ranging from sixteen generations 
before the Trojan War to the voyage of Odysseus and 
the Achaean forces in the years following the war, as 
related by Dionysus of Halicarnassus and other 
historians. 


19 Dionysus of Halicarnassus. Bibliotheca Historica. I. 
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BOOK I. 
THE TROJAN QUESTION AND THE IDENTITY 
OF ROMANS AND LATINS 


CHAPTER V. 
THE ORIGIN OF LATIN LITERATURE 


Given that the Latin alphabet in universally 
agreed to originate from the adaption of fifteen letters 
of the Greek alphabet, brought over to the Palatine hill 
by Evander,”! and that Livy said the original Latins 
lived on the Palatine hill,” it is now appropriate to 
examine the origin of Latin literature, which will be 
shown to have a similar story. 


Another premise suitable to this part of the 
argument is that Latin literature was non-extant from 
the founding of the Republic in 509 bc, and neither 
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were their Latin tragedies, comedies, or epics, or, in 
fact, lyrical poets, through the first Punic Wars, but 
immediately following their victory over Carthage, 
which has been shown to accord with Greek interests, 
the first works in Latin were written by Greeks living 
in Italy, or as they called it, Hesperia, or ‘western 
lands’, that is, around 240 bc. Also, the first, and, 
more precisely, the main body of tragedies and 
comedies were adaptions of Greek drama which were 
written in Latin for that population. 


Lucius Livius Andronicus is regarded as the 
originator of Latin literature and the first man of letters 
in the Latin language by Varro, Cicero, and Horace. 
Born in Tarentum, he was brought as a prisoner of war 
and slave to instruct noble Latins. It is notable that his 
first work was a translation of the Odyssey into Latin, 
which given the argument so far, makes for a highly 
significant, if not strategic, choice for the audience he 
would find. The titles of his tragedies show the 
content he meant to express, all in contrast to the 
glorification of Aeneas: Achilles, Aegisthus, Aiax 
Mastigophorus (Ajax with the 
Whip), Andromeda, Antiopa, Danae, Equus 
Troianus, Hermiona, and Tereus. 


After him other adaptions of Greek drama were 
made and performed on stage. The first work on 
Roman history, notably written in prose rather than 
metered verse, was composed by Quintus Fabius 
Pictor sometime between 215 and 200 bc., who wrote 
in the Greek language, not Latin. This has been 
explained by Arnaldo Momigliano, who wrote that 
“under the impact of Hellenization the natives of many 
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countries were persuaded to rethink their national 
history and to present it in the Greek language to the 
educated readers of a multinational society.”” It is 
interesting that the title of Quintus Fabius Pictor’s 
historical work has gone by Annales Graeci or 

the Romaika (~ Romaion) praxeis, which highlights 
the problem of a later confused Greco-Roman identity. 
On a side note, Greeks in the Byzantian age called 
themselves Romans, and Persians and Arabs, and 
especially Anatolians, called Byzantian Greeks “Rum” 
from the endonym Roman, almost always without 
mention to the Western Roman Empire. Quintus 
Fabius Pictor’s Annales is said to begin with Heracles 
coming to Italy and proceeded with Aeneas arrival a 
couple generations later, which indicates the same 
tension as this problem has meant to explore. He 
covered the foundation of the Republic, the conflict of 
the social orders between Patricians and Plebians, 
which is a mess to political theorists since the families 
that made up those groups and how they became 
ranked such isn’t clear, and he also covered the first 
Punic War. 


Then, Quintus Ennius wrote the first historical 
epic in poetic form soon after 200 bc, portraying the 
history of Rome from its foundation in the Annals, 
which became the textbook for Roman schoolboys 
until Virgil’s Aeneid. He is considered to be the father 
of Roman poetry, and he wrote in Latin, all the while 


3 Arnoldo Momigliano. How to Reconcile Greeks and 
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claiming to be reincarnated of Homer. Itis an 
absurdity that Cato the Elder is given credit for writing 
the first history of Rome, especially given that Cato 
brought him back with him after being impressed, (and 
that Quintus Ennius after Quintus Fabius Pictor 
influenced and inspired the later Annals of the 
Pontiffs, let alone later historians of Roman history 
like Polybius); and especially that Quintus Fabius 
Pictor preceded both. 


These early Latin literary figures wrote in 
Greek, because there simply wasn’t an educated 
audience for Latin literature. Otherwise, they adapted 
Greek drama into Latin, with little more alteration than 
translation, and the titles alone indicate the content in 
contrast to Virgil or Livy. Tragedy, foremost, and 
comedy were adapted from Greek stories to the Latin 
stage and performed in Rome. And although the first 
adaption into Latin from Greek, the Odyssey, was 
translated into local Latin Saturnian verse, later 
playwrights would use dactylic hexameter in the Greek 
style. In what gets referred to as Old Latin, all drama 
pieces were adaption from Greek stories by mostly 
Athenian tragedians and comedians. There is the 
exception of Cato the Elder’s own historical piece, but 
history is a natural exception to that trend. 


What is important about adaption from “Greek 
stories” is the anti-Trojan element bound to saturate 
the content, evident in titles of previous figures names 
like, Achilles, Astyanax, Polyxena, Hector, and 
Cassandra, and Hecuba, which would be impossible to 
perform in a pro-Trojan manner, aside from a satire, 
which was not the case. As I see it, the whole of 
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literature composed in *Old Latin” would be 
completely one sided with the Greek playwrights” bias 
towards the Trojan War, and that almost all of the 
stories were of figures from the war or their parents or 
children, a generation before or after. 


Ironically, *Old Latin”, since it is only 
literarily definable in later centuries, and even Cicero 
mourned the loss of certain works and styles of 
recitation at dinner parties, only dates back to 240 bc. 


Only perhaps after the “Golden Age “of Latin 
literature, beginning in the first century bc, and more 
precisely during the “Augustine Age” do we find in 
the likes of Virgil and the historian Livy an account of 
Aeneas that traces the genealogy of Romans back to 
Trojans as their ancestors. With the exception of a few 
authors sponsored by certain emperors, there is little 
doubt that the content and themes would remain 
faithful to the Greek side of the Trojan War, even if 
they weren’t propaganda pieces. Simply on the tragic 
heroes chosen to portray, they would be altogether 
opposed to their own descent from Aeneas, even in 
some of the families living there really were 
descended from refugee Trojans. 


It is also significant that these "first Roman 
writers” who adapted Greek plays into Latin served in 
the Roman legions during the first Punic War, and 
were avidly anti-Carthaginian; and that applies even 
more so to the first writers of Roman history which 
were mentioned, like Quintus Ennius (who covered the 
period of Roman history from the fall of Troy to the 
censorship of Cato the Elder). 
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Dionysus of Halicarnassus says something to 
the same point. “The Romans, to be sure, have not so 
much as one single historian or chronicler who is 
ancient; however, each of their historians has taken 
something out of ancient accounts that are preserved 
on sacred tablets.”2* 


Polybius himself makes it perfectly clear, 
speaking of a treaty between Rome and Carthage 
against the Greek general Pyrrhus of Epirus, which I 
will dwell on later, that it was written in such archaic 
Latin that even the most intelligent Romans of his own 
time scarcely comprehended its terms.” Provided that 
the archaic Latin developed in a more or less linear 
fashion, the language will not have appeared quite so 
ancient since the document dated from the time of 
Pyrrhus. He also asserts that even the most expert 
Roman and Punic statesmen were ignorant in his day 
of all those agreements.”° 


Cicero says something to the same affect in the 
opening lines of his Tusculanae Disputationes, where 
he explains his choice to write philosophy in Latin, 
which had until then been conducted in the Greek 
language, even by Latin or Roman peoples. The same 
argument falls, then, on philosophy— which was for 
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the greater portion of the Republic, and the preceding 
Roman kingdom, an affair foreign to the Latin 
populace—as the argument which has been made 
about Latin literature in general, that the onset of Latin 
literature was not until 240 bc, and that philosophy 
wasn’t written in Latin until the first century bc. I will 
provide the quotation that applies to the argument 
about a late origin of philosophy first, and then 
afterwards supply the quotation about a late origin of 
literature written in Latin. Notice that Cicero has to 
plead for the acceptance of philosophical writings in 
Latin, since Romans until his time approached the 
study of philosophy via the Greek language, which 
was widely available to learned men, but was not their 
first language. 


*... and since the theory and practice of the arts that 
belong to the right mode of living are comprised in the 
study of that wisdom, which is termed philosophy, I 
deemed it fitting for me to discuss subjects of this 
class in Latin. Not that philosophy might not be 
learned from Greek books and teachers; but it has 
always been my opinion that those of our own country 
either surpassed the Greeks in wisdom as to original 
thought, or made essential improvement in whatever, 
derived from the Greeks, they regarded as worthy of 
elaboration. Thus, we certainly order the habits and 
rules of life, and everything appertaining to the home 
and the family, with more propriety and dignity than 
they; and it is equally certain that our ancestors were 
their superiors in the laws and institutions with which 
they maintained the well-being of the State. What shall 
I say of military affairs? in which the men of our 
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country have owed their eminent success, largely 
indeed to prowess, still more largely to discipline. 
Indeed, as to what they have attained by nature, not by 
books, they are far beyond the Greeks or any other 
nation.”?7 


... “Thence till now we have had a series of orators so 
deservedly eminent that Greece has little or no 
advantage of us. Meanwhile philosophy has been 
neglected down to the present day, nor has it had a 
single Latin author who has thrown light upon it. My 
purpose is so to illustrate it and place it before the 
public mind that if in my busy life I have been of any 
service to my fellow-citizens, I may, if possible, serve 
them in my leisure.”23 


That, then, is his plea for the acceptance of his, 
and other, philosophical writings in Latin, and to break 
the previous norm of Roman education about such 
matters being solely conducted in the Greek language. 
In what follows, Cicero concedes to the late origin of 
Latin literature in general, and to the date of around 
240 bc, when Latin poetry was first composed 
formally— 


“Greece surpassed us in learning and in every 
description of literature, —in which it was easy to 
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excel when there were no competitors; for while with 
the Greeks the poets held the earliest place among men 
of culture if, as is believed, Homer and Hesiod lived 
before Rome was built, and Archilochus during the 
reign of Romulus, our poetry bore a later date. It was 
about five hundred and ten years after the foundation 
of Rome (751 be) that Livius wrote his first play, 
(around 240 bc), in the consulship of Caius Claudius, 
the son of Caecus, and Marcus Tuditanus, a year 
before the birth of Ennius, who was older than Plautus 
and Naevius.”?? 


*... It was, then, at a late period that poets were known 
to our people or received among them. It is, indeed, 
recorded in Cato’s Origines that the guests at 
entertainments used to sing the praises of eminent men 
with the accompaniment of the flute; but that poets 
were not held in honor appears from one of Cato’s 
speeches, in which he makes it a reproach to Marcus 
Nobilior that he took poets with him into one of the 
provinces, — he having, as we know, when consul, 
taken Ennius to Aetolia. Meanwhile, the less the honor 


paid to poetry, the fewer there were who cultivated 
it.” 


Latin literature, then, was not composed until 
the end of the first Punic War, around 240 bc, and 
even then, was composed by people that had recently 
been granted citizenship, mostly from Tarentum and 
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the regions of Calabria, Apulia, and Campania, all of 
which were predominantly Greek speaking. The 
content which was portrayed in the first works of Latin 
literature at the time, that is, poems—epic and tragic 
primarily— were saturated almost universally with 
stories regarding the Trojan War heroes, and, beyond 
that, were not works of invention, but were adaptions 
directly made from the Athenian dramatists. 
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BOOK I. 
THE TROJAN QUESTION AND THE IDENTITY 
OF ROMANS AND LATINS 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE ACCOUNT OF AENEAS FROM VIRGIL’S 
AENEID AND THE TROJAN ORIGIN FROM 
ETRUSCANS 


After culminating our discussion about the 
correspondence between Greek and Roman, or Latin, 
sides as jointly opposed adjacently to the Persian and 
Carthaginian attempts at the invasion of Europe—as 
well as the discussion about the origin of the Latin 
alphabet from Greek letters, and the posterior 
development of Latin literature centered on themes 
about the Trojan War—and after discussing 
genealogically the migrations of Greeks into Hesperia, 
or Italy, ranging from sixteen generations before the 
Trojan War to the arrival of Odysseus at that time—we 
have now to turn to the story of the arrival of Aeneas 
and the Trojan refugees to Latinum. Recall that Greek 
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writers almost universally admit the escape and 
voyage of Aeneas from Troy to the Tyrhennian Sea 
coastline of Italy, and that I claim that both Trojan and 
Greek elements were present amongst Romans, given 
their policy with the neighboring regions and given 
their artistic and cultural, as well as political, 
initiatives. A further investigation will, then, be 
conducted into the story of Aeneas, picking up those 
subjects where they were left off at in the first chapter. 


According to the epics, especially Virgil’s 
Aeneid, and historical sources alike, Aeneas wasn’t 
blown off course, and didn’t arrive to Italy randomly, 
but was retracing the course his ancestor Dardanus had 
travelled on his way to Asia Minor. Many of his failed 
attempts at colonization along the way were the same 
places that Dardanus briefly resettled after his 
departure from Italy after the deluge. 


Such was, according to Virgil and others, 
Aeneas’ attempt to rebuild at Crete, which was 
Dardanus’ last stop before landing on Samothrace and 
then the Troad. While Aeneas experiences difficulties 
there, he is visited by his ancestral minor deities whom 
he calls “the Penates”, who instruct him of Dardanus’ 
true land of origin, which he and his father Anchises 
were unaware of, but upon relation of the story passed 
to him in a dream and retold to his father, they both 
faintly remember and agree to set sail for Hesperia, 
later called the Italian peninsula. According to 
Virgil— 
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“Tt was night and on earth sleep held the living world. 
The sacred images of the gods, the Phrygian Penates, 
whom I had borne with me from Troy out of the midst 
of the burning city, seemed as I lay in slumber to stand 
before my eyes, clear in the flood of light, where the 
full moon streamed through the inset windows. Then 
thus they spoke to me and with these words dispelled 
my cares, ‘What Apollo is going to tell you when you 
reach Ortygia, he here utters, and he sends us unbidden 
to your threshold. We followed you and your arms 
when Dardania was burned; under you we traversed on 
ships the swelling sea; we, too, shall exalt to heaven 
your sons that are to be, and give empire to your city. 
Prepare mighty walls for the mighty, and do not shrink 
for the long toil of flight. You must change your home. 
Not these the shores the Delian Apollo counseled, not 
in Crete did he bid you settle. A place there is, by 
Greeks named Hesperia, and ancient land, mighty in 
arms and in richness of the soil. There dwelt 
Oenotrians; now the rumour is that a younger race has 
called it from their leader’s name Italy. This is our 
abiding home; hence are Dardanus sprung and father 
Iasius, from whom first came our race. Come, arise, 
and with good cheer bear to your aged parent these 
certain tidings, to seek Corythus and the lands of 
Ausonia. Jupiter denies you the Dictaean fields.”>' 


Such would explain Aeneas’ future decedents 
unfaltering determination to rebuild Priam’s holy 
fallen city, which requires an explanation, since it took 
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them a thousand years to sponsor Virgil’s epic, and 
otherwise would fade as an objective. That is, for the 
memory of Aeneas escape and voyage, and the 
objective to rebuild Priam’s citadel to persevere up to 
the Augustan age, and culminate as a story in the likes 
of Virgil and Livy, there would have to be a measure 
of truth, not only to the story, but also to the 
inhabitation of Latinum by at least some refugee 
Trojans and their descendants. 


Interestingly, in the Iliad, Poseidon prophecies 
Aeneas escape and fate as future king of the Trojans, 
followed by sons of sons in the days to come. This 
shows that Homer and the Greek populace he wrote 
for would have been familiar with the escape and 
destined rule of Aeneas over future Trojans in a land 
distant from the Troad— 


“Then would Aeneas have smitten him with the stone, 
as he rushed upon him, either on helm or on the shield 
that had warded from him woeful destruction, [290] 
and the son of Peleus in close combat would with his 
sword have robbed Aeneas of life, had not Poseidon, 
the Shaker of Earth, been quick to see. And forthwith 
he spake among the immortal gods, saying: “Now look 
you, verily have I grief for great-hearted Aeneas, who 
anon shall go down to the house of Hades, [295] slain 
by the son of Peleus, for that he listened to the bidding 
of Apollo that smiteth afar—fool that he was! Nor will 
the god in any wise ward from him woeful destruction. 
But wherefore should he, a guiltless man, suffer woes 
vainly by reason of sorrows that are not his own?— 
whereas he ever giveth acceptable gifts to the gods that 
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hold broad heaven. [300] Nay, come, let us head him 
forth from out of death, lest the son of Cronos be 
anywise wroth, if so be Achilles slay him; for it is 
ordained unto him to escape, that the race of Dardanus 
perish not without seed and be seen no more—of 
Dardanus whom the son of Cronos loved above all the 
children born to him [305] from mortal women. For at 
length hath the son of Cronos come to hate the race of 
Priam; and now verily shall the mighty Aeneas be king 
among the Trojans, and his sons’ sons that shall be 
born in days to come.”3? 


A more specific account than that already 
mentioned from book three of the Aeneid is provided 
when his ships reach the Tiber, and his men are 
greeted by king Latinus. Although Aeneas’ purpose 
warrants continued remembrance as something that 
could be passed on for centuries, at least, and also that 
Hesperia or Italy was his ultimate destination and last 
resort to rebuild his ruined homeland, in a later part of 
the Aeneid it is revealed that not Latinum but Etruria 
where the Etruscans reside was the original place 
Dardanus fled from before founding Troy. 


I will go on to show that the conflicts between 
Etruscans and Latins make for a fitting consequence to 
be explained by Aeneas return to his forefather’s place 
of origin on the northern side of the Tiber. It is 
notable that in the above mentioned quote from book 
three, Aeneas isn’t told what region of Italy his 
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forefathers are from, and that in the quote that follows, 
from book seven, he learns from local inhabitants of 
Latinum to narrow the target of origin down to 
Tyrhennian, or Etruscan, lands. It should be conceded 
that one or the other side of the river wouldn’t seem 
like much a difference to a Phrygian born prince, and 
that Greek historians had great difficulties sorting out 
if Latin and Greek speaking Campanian tribes should 
be called Tyrrhenian after the sea they were bounded 
by. Although significant battles were fought at the 
onset of the Greek-Carthaginian (Sicilian) Wars with 
the Etruscans allied to Punic forces around Corsica 
and Sardinia, just off the northern Tyrrhenian coast, at 
a key moment of Greek expansion into the western 
Mediterranean. So, the difference would be significant 
from a close proximity, but due to the name of the sea 
would easily shroud the non-Etruscan peoples under 
the same label. especially since the Tyrrhenian Sea 
was rendered unfit for trade due to pirates down to 
about the time of the Greek Sicilian Wars. 


“Now I bethink me our Ausonian seers 

have dark, dim lore that *t was this land gave 
birth 

to Dardanus, who after took his way 

through Phrygian Ida’s towns and Samothrace. 
Once out of Tuscan Corythus he fared; 

but now in golden house among the stars 

he has a throne, and’by his altars blest 


adds to the number of the gods we praise.”3> 
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And Aeneas’ messengers report a confirmation: 


“Ye ne”er will rue 

that to Ausonia’s breast ye gathered Troy. 

I swear thee by the favored destinies 

of great Aeneas, by his strength of arm 

in friendship or in war, that many a tribe 

(O, scorn us not, that, bearing olive green, 
with suppliant words we come), that many a 
throne 

has sued us to be friends. But Fate’s decree 
to this thy realm did guide. Here Dardanus 
was born; and with reiterate command 

this way Apollo pointed to the stream 

of Tiber and Numicius’ haunted spring. 

Lo, these poor tributes from his greatness gone 
Aeneas sends, these relics snatched away 
from Ilium burning.”*4 


Hera, or Juno, and the fury Alecto reiterate the 
Etruscan origin of the Trojan prince in book seven. 
Hera says to Turnus in order to stir him to action 
against Aeneas marriage to Lavinia to “tread down 
that Tuscan host” ... and “assail the Phrygian chiefs 
and burn their painted galleys.”3> 


The fury Alecto, sent for the same purpose by 
Juno, or Hera, inspires a speech from the wife of 


34 Virgil. Aeneid. VII. 212-249 


35 Virgil. Aeneid. VII. 406 
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Latinus, named Amata, to her husband, not indicating 
the Etruscan origin of the Trojans but illustrating the 
presence of the perspective I have tried to claim must 
have been held by at least some folk in the region: 


*Can we give Lavinia”s hand 

to Trojan fugitives? 
Why wilt thou show 

no mercy on thy daughter, 

nor thyself; nor unto me, 
whom at the first fair wind 
that wretch will leave deserted, bearing far 
upon his pirate ship my stolen child? 
Was it not thus that Phrygian shepherd came 
to Lacedaemon, ravishing away 
Helen, the child of Leda, whom he bore 

to those false Trojan lands? 

Hast thou forgot thy plighted word? 
Where now thy boasted love of kith and kin, 
and many a troth-plight given 
unto our kinsman Turnus? 

If we need an alien son, 
and Father Faunus’ words 
irrevocably o’er thy spirit brood, 

I tell thee every land not linked with ours 
under one sceptre, but distinct and free, 
is alien; and ‘t is thus the gods intend. 
Indeed, if Turnus’ ancient race be told, 
it sprang of I‘achus, Acrisius, 
and out of mid-Mycenae.”36 


3 Virgil. Aeneid. VII. 364 
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Juno immediately before the two last 
quotations addresses the fury Alecto with the 
following significant words: 


*Oh, daughter of dark night... 
Lest now my glory fail, 
And my royal name be vanquished 
while Aeneas and his crew cheat a wedlock bond 
with the Latin king and seize Italia’s fields...” 


And Alecto addresses Turnus with the same 
point: 


*Wilt thou tamely see thy toil lavished in vain? 
And thy true throne consigned to Trojan wanderings? 
The king repels thy noble wooing 
and thy war won dower. 

He summons him a son of alien stem 
to take his kingdom. 

Rouse thee now, and front, scorned 
and without reward, these perilous days. 

Tread down that Tuscan host!”38 


37 Virgil. Aeneid. VII. 323 


38 Virgil. Aeneid. VII. 406 
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Such is the perspective of Hera or Juno in book 
seven. 


Virgil’s own perspective has been used 
because of his positive bias towards Aeneas and their 
Trojan lineage, which he means to glorify, in the same 
way that Homer means to glorify Achilles and 
Odysseus, for example, and would provide readers or 
listeners with something suitable to Greeks. In the 
same way, Virgil was writing something suitable to 
Latin readers at his time, and exhausted what must 
have been held valuable during the Julian-Claudio 
dynasty. 


The main point meant to be highlighted is the 
self-proclaimed Etruscan decent of Aeneas, and in 
turn, the first emperors who sponsored Virgil and 
Livy. And though indeed, Etruscans hailed from Italy, 
and at that time Rome was expanded to so far beyond 
that peninsula that Etruscans would, almost as they 
were at first to the newly arrived Aeneas and to Greek 
historians across the seas, seem like locals to Rome, 
the investigation at hand is mostly restricted to the 
Latinum region south, rather than north, of the Tiber, 
in exclusion of Etruscan territories; especially for the 
significance of the Latin language and identification of 
the Latin peoples. Although pro-Trojan readers might 
take this argument in their own favor in another sense. 


Given Virgil’s claim that Aeneas’ forefather 
Dardanus left Etruria during the flood, and that the 
Julian-Claudian dynasty descended from the same 
Etruscan ‘Lulus’ (Julius) line, there is more to say 
about the Etruscans and their other ruling ‘gens’. For 
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not all of the Etruscans fled with Dardanus to Phrygia, 
but many remained in northern Italy for the interval of 
seventeen generations between Dardanus departure 
and Aeneas return, and though the fame of Troy was 
great, they likely would have had their own ruling 
families, which are also mentioned by Virgil. 


*Tarchon”, the eponym of Tarquin, the name 
of both a family and an Etruscan city north of the 
Tiber, was an ally with Aeneas against the Rutuli 
leader Turnus and the other Latin tribes. His brother’s 
name Tyrrhenus had the same name of the sea to their 
western coast. The name of the former, ‘Tarchon’, is 
eponymous of the ‘Etruscans’ as well as specifically 
with the Tarquin gens, while the name of the latter is 
eponymous with the same group’s alternate 
designation, that is, Tyrrhenians, in indication of the 
Tyrrhenian Sea. 


In the eighth book of the Aeneid, there is a 
peculiar remark from the king of the Palatine hill, 
whose alliance to Aeneas is beyond my speculation, 
besides that in old age his son too young to rule 
needed training from experienced warriors. The 
passage reads, 


“O goodly princes of Maeonian (Libyan) lineage, ye 
that are the bloom and glory of an ancient race, whom 
just occasions now and noble rage enflame against 
Mezentius (and exiled Etruscan king who was hated 
there and allied with Turnus) your foe, it is decreed 
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that yonder nation proud shall never submit to chiefs 
Italian born. Seek ye a king from far!”3? 


Here we find another hint of a prior origin of 
the Trojan line of Dardanus, after before gradually 
being revealed as “cradled in Etruscan lands”, we are 
told the Etruscans arrived to northern Italy from Libya. 


That can be speculated about alongside 
comments made by Greek historians, some of whom 
say the same thing. The advice given in the message 
is even more startling, urging the Trojan princes to 
seek a foreign king, and never to accept subjection to 
indigenous Italian peoples. As to their Libyan origin, 
it should be recalled that Aeneas voyaged to Crete 
because Dardanus was famed to have gone from there 
before his family was expelled for a sacrilegious crime 
in Samothrace and leaving there for the Troad. And 
although, as the above mentioned passage says, after 
Zeus refused Aeneas’ settling on Crete, he ended up 
whether intentionally or storm-tossed on the coast of 
Carthage, the Libyan origin of Etruscans would lend 
for a parallel occasion of previous settlements of 
Trojans retraced by Aeneas on his way to Italy. 


However, as I recall, Aeneas had already been 
told his destination and arrived and made alliances in 
Italy before hearing, firstly, that Dardanus was from 
the Etruscan region north of the Tiber, and secondly, 
that Etruscans took some pride in their own Libyan 
origin before settling along the (northern) coast of the 


39 Virgil. Aeneid. VIII. 
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Tyrrhenian Sea, and thirdly, that Etruscans refused to 
be ruled by native Italian tribes, which Virgil indicates 
in the eighth book of the Aeneid. 


That, however, is removed from the immediate 
self-identification of surviving Trojans with Etruscans, 
and only was mentioned in this section to emphasize 
their preference for foreign rulers of their own stock. 
The primary point is the Trojan’s decent from 
Etruscans specifically, rather than Italians or 
Hesperians taken as a whole. 
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BOOK I. 
THE TROJAN QUESTION AND THE IDENTITY 
OF ROMANS AND LATINS 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE CONFLICTS WITH ETRUSCANS IN ROME 


Now that the Etruscan origin of Dardanus and 
his Trojan kingdom has been settled by and straight 
from the horse”s mouth, we should recall the conflicts 
mentioned earlier between Greeks and Trojans, 
replacing sometimes the name Etruscan for Trojan. 
Besides Aeneas and Romulus, who maintained a 
memorable connection to their fallen city in the Troad, 
the other monarchs during the Roman kingdom period 
before the Roman republic who were antithesis to 
Greek interests and caused similar problems fall right 
into place. 
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It should be recalled that Romulus, a 
descendant of Aeneas, was assassinated by the 
senators, as the other account of the end of his life— 
that he became a Sabine cult deity—is impossible, 
since those were his sworn enemies, and that account 
is applied to Numa Pompilius, the Sabine successor of 
Romulus, who became confounded with the Sabine 
deity Quirinus. 


The first Etruscan king, “wearing Tyrian 
purple” (or red), Tarquinus Priscius, can be easily 
traced back to Aeneas’ ally mentioned by Virgil and 
called ‘Tarchon’, the namesake of ‘Tarquin’, who was 
brother of Tyrrhenius, the other namesake of their 
people, and also of the sea. Tarquinus Priscius was 
assassinated in a “disguised riot”, which will be 
understood in the parallel cases of assassinated 
Etruscan and Trojan kings, but can ultimately be 
traced back to the hands of the sons of the previous 
king, Ancus Marcius. The reason for Ancus Marcius’ 
sons killing the first Tarquin was that the latter had 
ensured that the boys, who were too young to rule, 
would be absent from the city for a hunting expedition 
and was then “the first person to accede to the throne 
by lobbying”, which makes him seem like a 
demagogue. 


There is confusion in all successions of the 
throne during the kingdom period, because it was not a 
hereditary office. Before the first Tarquin actually 
died, he passed the throne to a successor of his choice, 
who was followed by Tarquinius Superbus, the last 
king of Rome, who was exiled by the senate in 
response to ‘the rape of Lucretia’, for which his son 
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Sextus Tarquinius was responsible, and was thereafter 
killed, as mentioned above. That was the point at 
which the Roman kingdom was transferred into a 
Republic with dual consuls. 


Then followed the Republic until the Julian- 
Claudian dynasty changed the form of government to 
an empire, for which Gaius Julius Caesar was 
assassinated by the senate too. The contriver of the 
plot to assassinate Caesar, Marcus Junius Brutus, was 
a descendent of Lucius Junius Brutus, who was 
responsible for the expulsion of Tarquinius Superbus 
and the reorganization of Rome into a republic, and he 
was conscious of the fact that his actions at the time of 
the end of the Republic regarding the assassination of 
Julius Caesar accorded with the actions of the Brutus 
who began the Republic five centuries earlier. In the 
words of William Shakespeare, 


*My ancestors did from the streets of Rome 
The Tarquin drive, when he was call’d a 
king.” 

Gaius Julius Caesar also claimed Etruscan 
royal descent, as had Tarquin, as the Julius gens was 
the same family name as Lulus. His adopted heir 
Augustus sponsored Virgil to glorify the Trojan 
descent of Romans, but according to this theory, the 
Trojan line was restricted to Etruscans, which besides 
intermixture with Latins here and there wouldn’t 
comprise the Roman people as a whole, but only 


40 William Shakespeare. Julius Caesar. Act II, scene I. 
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people north of the Tiber and some ruling families, 
and later dynasties. 


It should be obvious that the personal conflict 
between Etruscans and Romans runs parallel with the 
conflict between Trojans and Hellenes. I pointed out 
previously the parallels between the assassination of 
Romulus by the senate and the assassination of Julius 
Caesar, as well as the case with the Tarquin gens, and 
the parallels between the Rape of Lucretia, and that of 
the Sabines, and of Helen of Sparta, as well as the 
misguided marriage of Lavinia. Given that the Trojans 
were said to be akin to Etruscans by Etruscan ruling 
families in Rome, and the same sorts of conflicts are 
manifest among Etruscans and Romans as were 
previously instigated by Trojans, those conflicts can be 
understood as a continuation of the age old discord 
sung about by Homer. 
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BOOK I. 
THE TROJAN QUESTION AND THE IDENTITY 
OF ROMANS AND LATINS 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE ETRUSCAN ALLIANCE WITH CARTHAGE 
DURING THE GREEK-PUNIC WARS, AND THE 
POSITION OF ROME IN THOSE TERMS 


Given the Etruscan origin of Dardanus, and the 
mutually reciprocal availability of the terms Trojan 
and Etruscan, the conflict between Greeks and Trojans 
can be traced to later conflicts between Greeks and 
Etruscans; and given the Greeks initial conflict with 
Carthaginians (or ethnic Phoenicians according to 
historians alike), Etruscan alliances with Carthaginians 
against Greeks should seem like the same conflict, 
once again. 
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And in fact, the Etruscans allied with Carthage 
against Greek attempts to colonize the western 
Mediterranean in the precursor battles that lead to the 
“Greek-Sicilian Wars”, which should be called the 
Greek-Punic (or Carthaginian) Wars, out of need for 
clarity. Since, for some reason, merely because those 
wars are named the Sicilian Wars, the continuity 
between those and the Roman Punic Wars against 
Carthage are overlooked and ignored in terms of any 
significant mutuality. 


These events—the precursor battles to the 
‘Sicilian Wars’ between Greeks and Carthaginians— 
took place almost thirty years before Darius’ invasion 
of Europe, and weren’t mentioned in the timeline 
provided in the first chapter, though that doesn’t 
change the argument about Rome’s transition into a 
republic at the time of the Persian invasions by Darius, 
simultaneously with the battle of Himera, which would 
heighten the alarm. 


And, in fact, the battles currently under focus 
were also instigated by pressure from the east, since 
the Greek colonists that flooded the western 
Mediterranean fled from Cyrus the Great, first king of 
the Achaemenid empire, and caused problems with the 
trade routes throughout the Tyrhennian Sea. The 
Phocaeans (not to be confused with Phoenicians) 
particularly completely abandoned their city in Ionia 
and fled to Corsica, Marseilles, and the coast of Spain 
founding colonies all over that portion of the 
Mediterranean. Carthaginians, who had tried to 
control the trade routes (something suspicious since 
their domain didn’t extend to those lands, but 
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concerned only the sea and trade) in those parts of the 
sea, tried also to block the Greek attempts at 
colonization there. At that time the Etruscans allied 
with the Carthaginians for the purpose of stopping 
Greek expansion west. 


One of the first major conflicts between Greeks 
and Carthaginians, at which time Etruscan were dear 
allies to Carthage, was the battle of Alalia in 540 be. 
The result was that the Greeks expelled the 
Carthaginians and Etruscans from Corsica, which is 
where the Phocaeans had recently established colonies, 
but Carthaginians maintained control of Sardinia. At 
that time, Phocaeans established the colony of Elea, 
which was a famous Greek city where Parmenides and 
Zeno started the Eleatic school of philosophy. The 
Etruscan league was said to be founded around the 
time of that conflict by, notably, Tarchon and his 
brother Tyrrhenus, who had apparently kept the same 
names as the characters in Virgil’s epic who allied 
with Aeneas against Latinum. 


The other major battle including Etruscans and 
Carthaginians as allies against Greeks were the two 
battles of Cumae in 524 and 474 bc, after which 
Etruscan influence over Latinum and Campania 
weakened, and this defeat successfully blocked the 
southern expansion of Etruscans along the Tyrrhenian 
coastline, and marked the beginning of their territorial 
loss in southern Italy, being restricted then to the 
northern half of the Tyrrhenian Sea, mostly likely 
divided by the Tiber river. 
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Thus, the alliance between Etruscans and 
Carthage is an obvious reason for Greek distain for 
Etruscans, since the “Sicilian Wars” between Greeks 
and Carthaginians went on from roughly 580 to 265 
bc. And as the Trojans descended from Etruscans and 
would have returned to that part of the world and 
united with them much before that, there is no 
question that the same conflict prevailed between 
Greeks and Trojans, even if the latter were still 
gathering momentum in their few colonies just south 
of the Tiber and just south of Etruria. Then, 
obviously, the Carthaginians, as Phoenician colonists, 
would have an even deeper conflict over the first two 
or three or four exchanges of stolen women mentioned 
by Herodotus, which set in motion the Greek 
destruction of Troy. 


In sum, Etruscans by their alliance to Carthage 
during the Greek Sicilian Wars against Carthage 
affirm once again their Trojan heritage, by way of 
their continued disdain for Greeks and, also, in 
accordance with and affirmation of Virgil’s account of 
Aeneas’ ancestors’ origin in Etruscan lands before 
going to Asia Minor. Virgil’s account explains why 
Etruscan ancestors of Trojans, alongside returned 
Trojans to the nearby areas to Etruscans, would 
prevent attempts at Greek colonization along the 
Tyrrhenian coast and nearby islands, which occurred 
when Etruscans allied with Carthaginians against 
Greeks during the very beginning of the Sicilian Wars, 
which as I said, should be renamed the Greek- 
Carthaginian Wars or the Greek-Punic Wars. 
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Aristotle confirms the alliance made between 
Etruscans and Carthaginians [against Greek colonists 
in the western Mediterranean]. In the Politics, he says 
that, “a state is something more than a pact of mutual 
protection or an agreement to exchange goods and 
services; for in that case Etruscans and Carthaginians, 
and all others with contractual obligations to each 
other, would be taken as citizens of a single state.”" 
Although a piece of his vast array of knowledge can’t 
be reduced to being acquired by some specific interest, 
it is difficult to imagine him remarking about an 
alliance between Etruscans (the springboard of 
Trojans) and Carthaginians (in terms of their affection 
for wealth alone) without his considering the context 
of Greek expansion westward during the Persian 
invasions and Greek-Carthaginian Wars over Sicily. 


That might have something to do with Aeneas’ 
fling with Queen Dido of Carthage, given that he 
descended from Etruscans, and given their alliance 
with Carthage. His ‘leaving her’ and her cursing him 
and invoking the destruction of Rome by Carthaginian 
hands, might also be explained by the following 
section, where Rome will be described to fall on one 
side or the other of the Greek-Carthaginian conflict at 
different times. 


There is another parallel problem that is more 
difficult to solve, but isn’t entirely obscure. That is, 
when Romans allied with Carthage against Pyrrhus of 
Epirus and the Greek western colonies. Pyrrhus of 


11 Aristotle. Politics. III. 27-28 
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Epirus was a descendent of Achilles? making war 
upon a Trojan colony, as he understood it, by coming 
to the aid of mainland Greeks against Romans and to 
the aid of Sicilian Greeks against Carthaginians. 

First, it should be stated that Pyrrhus of Epirus must 
have come to the aid of both mainland and Sicilian 
Greeks, i.e. Magna Graecia, rather than as modern 
historians say, as attacking Rome first without concern 
of Carthage. To think of his aid provided for only 
mainland Italian Greek cities only, and not for Sicilian 
Greek cities would overlook the common knowledge 
conception of Magna Graecia. And obviously, 
mainland Italian Greek cities were engaged in war 
with the Carthaginians since the very beginning of that 
conflict, and, in fact, the attempts of Greeks to 
colonize Campania and other mainland regions set off 
the Carthaginian attempts to block their westward 
expansion. Thus the conflict between Pyrrhus and 
Rome is overshadowed by the conflict between 
Pyrrhus and Carthage, both of which were part of the 
same expedition of Pyrrhus westward. 


The historian Polybius provides a transcript of 
an agreement between Rome and Carthage in this 
confusing time: 


“A third treaty again was made by Rome at the time 
of 

the invasion of Pyrrhus into Sicily; Third treaty, 
before the Carthaginians undertook the B.C. 279. 


42 Plutarch. Parallel Lives. Life of Pyrrhus. 
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war for the possession of Sicily. This treaty contains 
the same provisions as the two earlier treaties with 
these additional clauses—”* 


"1. If they make a treaty of alliance with Pyrrhus, the 
Romans or Carthaginians shall make it on such terms 
as not to preclude the one giving aid to the other, if 
that one's territory is attacked. 

2. If one or the other stand in need of help, the 
Carthaginians shall supply the ships, whether for 
transport or war; but each people shall supply the pay 
for its own men employed on them. 

3. The Carthaginians shall also give aid by sea to the 
Romans if need be; but no one shall compel the crews 
to disembark against their will."* 

“Provision was also made for swearing to these 
treaties. In the case of the first, the Carthaginians were 
to swear by the gods of their ancestors, the Romans by 
Jupiter Lapis, in accordance with an ancient custom; in 
the case of the last treaty, by Mars and Quirinus.” 


That was during the first year of the Pyrrhic 
Wars. I wish to show that the Pyrrhic Wars were in 
the middle of the Sicilian Wars and would have 
comprised an episode of that conflict more so than a 
separate war. 


43 Polybius. Histories. III. 25 


44 Polybius. Histories. III. 25 
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The Pyrrhic Wars ended in 275 bc, while the 
Greek Sicilian Wars against Carthage didn’t end until 
ten years later, in 265 be and started in 580 bc, 
centuries before Pyrrhus came to the aid of the Greek 
cities in southern Italy. That alone is proof that the 
Pyrrhic Wars were part of the “Sicilian Wars” against 
Carthage, especially since during the first year of the 
conflict between Pyrrhus and Rome in mainland Italy, 
Rome agreed to man the ships that Carthage would 
send, each to each other’s aid, whether the defense was 
needed in Sicily or mainland Italy. 


Afterwards, Rome, although betrayers of the 
Greek cities in the middle of the Greek-Sicilian Wars 
against Carthage, after accumulating the Greek cities 
in southern Italy had the historically new policy of 
making the people of their subject cities citizens. 
Somehow that happened before the end of the Greek 
Carthaginian Wars over Sicily, which must mean that 
Sicilian Greek cities weren’t annexed yet by Rome, 
and continued to fight Carthage until 265 bc, ten years 
after the mainland Greek cities submitted to Rome. 


Given such an account, Rome would, while 
being recently swelled with a multitude of Greek cities 
in mainland Italy, and an incredible increase of 
citizens, start the “first Roman-Carthaginian War” the 
very next year, exactly following the campaign season 
in which the Greek-Sicilian Wars against Carthage had 
finally come to an end after more than three hundred 
years of strife. Thus, Rome’s picking up the fight 
against Carthage immediately at the “end” of the 
Sicilian Wars between Greeks and Carthaginians, 
would more than redeem them, since, of course, 
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Greeks of mainland Italy and Sicily would be in the 
Roman ranks fighting against Carthage. 


Again, the Greek-Carthaginian Wars over 
Sicily are said to have ended in 265 bc, and the first 
Roman-Carthaginian (Punic) War began in 264 bc, the 
very next year, after the winter rest between campaign 
seasons. And, mainland Italian Greek cities fell under 
Roman control at the end of the Pyrrhic Wars, ten 
years before the Roman Punic Wars and the end of the 
“Sicilian Wars”, lending a multitude of Greek cities 
and manpower in southern Italy for Rome to become 
responsible for defending the peninsula and engaging 
in overseas conflicts on the massive scale that Greeks 
and Carthaginians had been involved in. 


That is why it is a widespread error by 
historians not to observe a continuation and mutuality 
between the “Sicilian Wars” and the “Punic Wars”, 
since the latter began the year following the end of the 
former—and I can only attribute two possible causes 
of their ignorance. Firstly, the confusion of names, 
that the title “Greek Sicilian Wars” doesn’t reference 
the opposing side, Carthage, when the “Punic Wars” 
were mainly a conflict over Sicily as well, and was 
fought by Romans against the same enemy as the 
Greeks had fought. And secondly, that Romans would 
rather sweep under the rug their shifting position as 
regards to Carthage and their conflict with Pyrrhus of 
Epirus. 


In any case, once Rome had engulfed the 
mainland Greek city states and began the Punic Wars, 
arguably in defense of those southern Greek cities, the 
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only insult left at that point towards Greeks by 
Romans would be if generals and high-ranking officers 
of those previously Greek cities would not attain the 
same ranking position against their hated enemy, and 
had to serve under Roman strategists. That is, if they 
would rather fight under Pyrrhus of Epirus or some 
Syracusan general. 


Before Rome’s participation overseas, even in 
Sicily, which the Greeks and Carthaginians had 
contended over for three hundred years, Rome was 
concerned with securing control of mainland Italy, and 
the conflicts with Pyrrhus relate more to the context of 
that objective, while Pyrrhus himself would be 
concerned with Rome in terms of the Carthaginian 
threat that seemed unending. Rome’s final control of 
the southern part of that peninsula would naturally 
mark the change in their focus to overseas enemies, 
And since although previously allied with Carthage 
against Greeks in mainland Italy and Sicily, Rome’s 
shift from that stance to ridding Carthage from the 
Mediterranean altogether, alongside Greek interests 
which were now “under their protection” as recently 
granted citizens of an expanded region, at the time 
when Rome grew to take interest in overseas conflicts, 
since having just secured her grasp on the southern 
half of mainland Italy, shows both Rome’s early 
adolescence and then also her growth and maturity. 


It should be recalled that this theory supposes 
Rome as having a Trojan-Etruscan element and a 
Greek element, regardless of the number of Greek 
cities that the city of Rome would control, and 
regardless of the number of Trojan colonies and 
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Etruscan cities that Rome would also control. So, it 
should be expected that sometimes Rome would be 
governed in Trojan-Etruscan interests and that 
sometimes she would be governed in Greek interests, 
and her back and forth policy regarding Carthage is an 
especially telling marker of that. Rome’s internal 
policy and conflicts between the regions of Latinum, 
Sabinium, Etruria, and Campania have already been 
portrayed as containing the same composition of 
Greek and Trojan elements which were depicted in 
this section in terms of conflicts external to those 
regions many centuries later. 
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BOOK I. 
THE TROJAN QUESTION AND THE IDENTITY 
OF ROMANS AND LATINS 


CHAPTER IX. 
CONCLUSION 


In conclusion I adopt the conclusion of the first 
book of Dionysus of Halicarnassus’ Roman 
Antiquities, which shouldn’t even be paraphrased. 
Important to highlight beforehand is that the Latin 
language is predominantly Aeolian with some 
barbarian admixture, giving rise to their failure to 
pronounce words in an entirely Aeolian dialect. 


I wish first, however, to provide a quotation 
from the Emperor Julian’s The Caesars. He portrays 
in a contested debate between Alexander the Great and 
the Roman Emperors, Alexander making the claim 
that I have attempted to aim the argument— 


Alexander— “... I am aware that you Romans are 
yourselves descended from the Greeks, and that the 
greater part of Italy was colonized by Greeks; 
however, on that fact I do not insist.”* 


45 The Emperor Julian. The Caesars. 324 
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As this argument that the identity of the Latin 
people is predominantly Greek, and the foundation of 
Rome was effected by waves of migrating Greeks 
aligns with, and may be said to be in support of, the 
theory and position of Dionysus of Halicarnassus, I 
will herein supply the direct quotation from the 
conclusion of the first book of his Roman Antiquities— 


“Such, then, are the facts concerning the origin of the 
Romans which I have been able to discover a reading 
very diligently many works written by both Greek and 
Roman authors. Hence, from now on let the reader 
forever renounce the views of those who make Rome a 
retreat of barbarians, fugitives and vagabonds, and let 
him confidently affirm it to be a Greek city, — which 
will be easy when he shows that it is at once the most 
hospitable and friendly of all cities, and when he bears 
in mind that the Aborigines were Oenotrians, and these 
in turn Arcadians, 2 and remembers those who joined 
with them in their settlement, the Pelasgians who were 
Argives by descent and came into Italy from Thessaly; 
and recalls, moreover, the arrival of Evander and the 
Arcadians, who settled round the Palatine hill, after the 
Aborigines had granted the place to them; and also the 
Peloponnesians, who, coming along with Hercules, 
settled upon the Saturnian hill; and, last of all, those 
who left the Troad and were intermixed with the 
earlier settlers. For one will find no nation that is more 
ancient or more Greek than these. 3 But the 
admixtures of the barbarians with the Romans, by 
which the city forgot many of its ancient institutions, 
happened at a later time. And it may well seem a cause 
of wonder to many who reflect on the natural course of 
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events that Rome did not become entirely barbarized 
after receiving the Opicans, the Marsians, the 
Samnites, the Tyrrhenians, the Bruttians and many 
thousands of Umbrians, Ligurians, Iberians and Gauls, 
besides innumerable other nations, some of whom 
came from Italy itself and some from other regions and 
differed from one another both in their language and 
habits; for their very ways of life, diverse as they were 
and thrown into turmoil by such dissonance, might 
have been expected to cause many innovations in the 
ancient order of the city. 4 For many others by living 
among barbarians have in a short time forgotten all 
their p309 Greek heritage, so that they neither speak 
the Greek language nor observe the customs of the 
Greeks nor acknowledge the same gods nor have the 
same equitable laws (by which most of all the spirit of 
the Greeks differs from that of the barbarians) nor 
agree with them in anything else whatever that relates 
to the ordinary intercourse of life. Those Achaeans 
who are settled near the Euxine Sea are a sufficient 
proof of my contention; for, though originally Eleans, 
of a nation the most Greek of any, they are now the 
most savage of all barbarians. 

90 1 The language spoken by the Romans is neither 
utterly barbarous nor absolutely Greek, but a mixture, 
as it were, of both, the greater part of which is Aeolic; 
and the only disadvantage they have experienced from 
their intermingling with these various nations is that 
they do not pronounce all their sounds properly. But 
all other indications of a Greek origin they preserve 
beyond any other colonists. For it is not merely 
recently, since they have enjoyed the full tide of good 
fortune to instruct them in the amenities of life, that 
they have begun to live humanely; nor is it merely 
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since they first aimed at the conquest of countries 
lying beyond the sea, after overthrowing the 
Carthaginian and Macedonian empires, but rather from 
the time when they first joined in founding the city, 
that they have lived like Greeks; and they do not 
attempt anything more illustrious in the pursuit of 
virtue now than formerly. 2 I have innumerable things 
to say upon this subject and can adduce many 
arguments and present the testimony of credible 
authors; but I reserve all this for the account I purpose 
to write of their government. I shall now resume the 
thread of my narrative, after prefacing to the following 
Book a recapitulation of what is contained in this.”* 


46 Dionysus of Halicarnassus. Roman Antiquities. 1. 89, 
90 
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BOOK II. 
EGYPT AND GREECE, A CORRELATIVE 
HISTORY 


CHAPTER I. 
THE FOUNDATION AND SETTLEMENT OF 
GREEK CITIES BY EGYPTIAN COLONISTS 


In similar manner that Romans, or Latins, were 
investigated alongside both Greeks and Trojans for the 
sake of identifying the Latins and Romans and 
understanding their conflicts and similarities with 
Greeks and Trojans, the following section will consist 
of an investigation of Egyptians and Greeks. The 
primary difference will be a lack of a clear event like 
the Trojan War to trace from there a lasting conflict 
alongside genealogical similarities, as well as the lack 
of a third party with which to identify or distinguish 
the two others. 
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The relationship between Egyptians and 
Greeks is complicated for different reasons. Although 
there are still some tales of stolen women, the main 
point of contention is who colonized who, and so 
large-scale and persisting parallels to the Trojan War 
story are lacking. There is much to draw from, 
nonetheless. 


The best place to drop anchor and to begin the 
investigation should be the colonization of different 
cities in Greece by a variety of leaders that departed 
Egypt between roughly the eighteenth and fifteenth 
centuries bc. The origin of “Greek culture” from 
Egypt during the heroic age, specifically at the 
beginning of the Bronze Age, has remained a 
commonplace speculation. It shouldn’t be forgotten 
that Prometheus brought fire to man around that time, 
and the world was, as a whole, in the dark without 
even the exception of Egypt, who, regardless of 
endless lists of kings who really “didn’t do anything 
significant enough to note”, had but a feigned list of 
antiquities projected into the past via astronomical 
speculation at best. 


As Greek historians most often refused to 
comment on the heroic age and left that for 
‘mythology’ and ‘drama’, they should be taken as 
fools to accept the “historical accounts” of Egyptian 
priests without half the basis in ‘events’ during the 
same era. A list of kings, even if inscribed on a temple 
wall, means nothing in the scope of history without 
further mention of their deeds. There must, however, 
be some reason for Greek historians assuming a prior 
antiquity of Egyptian civilization and culture, and 
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perhaps the arts were developed there, but the 
Egyptians own records, or lack thereof, regarding 
much else than the names of rulers, should be a sign of 
some sort of deficiency, either culturally or merely in 
terms of record keeping. They might point to 
architectural marvels for their own support, like those 
in a hundred gated Thebes, that seem to speak for 
themselves of their antiquity. 


In order to avoid mere contention, I will 
proceed with the first definite point of contact between 
the two civilizations, when colonies all over Greece 
were being founded by leaders dispersing from Egypt, 
heroic figures with well-known names to classic 
Greeks and even to this day. 


As Diodorus Siculus writes, “in general, 
Egyptians say that their ancestors sent forth numerous 
colonies to many parts of the inhabited world, [due to] 
the pre-eminence of their former kings and their 
excessive population.”*" Indeed, the colonists that 
sailed to Greece are said to have brought important 
arts and institutions of civil law at a time when the 
prior inhabitants there lived either as plunderers or 
without common settlements or fortified structures, 
building simple houses for their own families, and 
without large supplies of grain to support a continuous 
population, suffering from drought and famine alike. 


47 Diodorus Siculus. Bibliotheca Historica. I. 29 
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Cecrops is said to have left Sais, Egypt and to 
have introduced many cultural institutions to Attica? 
in 1484 bc, for which he is considered the founder and 
first king of Athens.” He taught Athenians the 
institution of marriage, reading and writing, 
ceremonial burial, construction of statues and alters to 
the gods, and the art of navigation. During his reign 
Athena was chosen over Poseidon as the deity of the 
city upon the introduction of olive trees, interpreted as 
a gift from her. The Acropolis of Athens was called 
the “Cecropia” in reference to him. 


Another colonist, Cadmus, is also credited with 
introducing letters to Greeks,*° after founding seven- 
gated Thebes?! in 1437 bc, perhaps in imitation of a 
hundred-gated Thebes in Egypt, where Cadmus was 
from,>* far from Cecrops point of departure on the 
Saitic branch of the Nile. Cadmus is also said by some 
historians to have opened the first stone quarries, as 
well as gold mines.>> 


48 Diodorus Siculus. Bibliotheca Historica. I. 28 
49 Pliny the Elder. The Natural History. VII. 57 
50 Herodotus. Histories. V. 58. 

51 Diodorus Siculus. Bibliotheca Historica. I. 23. 
52 Nonnus. Dionysiaca. IV. 260-293 


53 Pliny the Elder. The Natural Histories. VIL. 57 
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Danaus left the Nile delta not far from Sais and 
sailed to the Peloponnese>* after a brief stop at Rhodes 
to found a sanctuary to Athena. To the people of 
Argos, he introduced wells around 1488 be. 
According to Pliny the Elder, “Danaus introduced 
wells into Greece, but they had, long before his time, 
been employed in Egypt. The term *dipsion”, or 
thirsting, appears to have been applied to the district of 
Argos, rendering it probable that before the arrival of 
Danaus, the inhabitants had not adopted any artificial 
means of supplying themselves with water.”55 


Aeschylus’ story of the ninety-nine Danaids 
who were his daughters murdering their bridegrooms, 
who were the sons of Aegisthus, on their wedding 
night, save one, is well known and provides us with 
more than just a few lines remarking on the cultural 
elements that these colonists brought with them from 
Egypt. From that we can understand the context of the 
situation they faced in Egypt and in Greece, and the 
important genealogies of families, which will be dwelt 
on later. Without Aeschylus’ drama on Danaus and 
his daughters there would be scarce content to use to 
sort out what the relationship between Egyptians and 
Greeks was like at that time. 


Besides Cecrops, Cadmus, and Danaus, 
‘founders’ or settlers of Athens, seven-gated Thebes, 
and Argos, there are many more figures who will be 


54 Diodorus Siculus. Bibliotheca Historica. I. 28. 


5 Pliny the Elder. The Natural History. VII. 57. 
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listed for instituting parallel achievements throughout 
Greece. Some detail will be provided if available. 
The list is as follows— 


Erechtheus, another colonist that was “by birth 
an Egyptian” arrived to Athens in 1399 bc, almost a 
century after Cecrops. He brought grain during time 
of drought and famine to the people of Attica, for 
which he was made king of Athens. He also is said to 
have discovered silver, which distinguishes Greek 
currency more so than gold, which was characteristic 
of Phrygians, or any other metal for the reason that 
silver has a weight to value ratio that makes a few 
silver coins practically exchangeable for common 
goods, so that one drachma coin was exchangeable 
with about six loaves of bread, or five liters of wine, or 
two liters of olive oil, and was also roughly equivalent 
to a days labor. 


In the Iliad of Homer, Erechtheus is called the 
son of "grain-giving Earth", raised by Athena.>” 


5 Diodorus Siculus. Bibliotheca Historica. I. 29 


57 “And they that held Athens, the well-built citadel, 
the land of great-hearted Erechtheus, whom of old 
Athene, daughter of Zeus, fostered, when the earth, the 
giver of grain, had borne him; and she made him to 
dwell in Athens, in her own rich sanctuary.” Homer. 
Iliad. II. 546 
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Diodorus Siculus gives a clarifying account of 
another feat of Erechtheus, his bringing the mysteries 
of Eleusis from Egypt, claiming that the rites were 
observed by the Athenians in the same way as by the 
Egyptians. The whole quote will be provided— 


“Erechtheus, through his racial connection with Egypt, 
brought from there to Athens a great supply of grain, 
and in return those who had enjoyed this aid made 
their benefactor king. After he had secured the throne 
he instituted the initiatory rites 

of Demeter in Eleusis and established the mysteries, 
transferring their ritual from Egypt. And the tradition 
that an advent of the goddess into Attica also took 
place at that time is reasonable, since it was then that 
the fruits which are named after her were brought 

to Athens, and this is why it was thought that the 
discovery of the seed had been made again, as 

though Demeter had bestowed the gift. And 

the Athenians on their part agree that it was in the 
reign of Erechtheus, when a lack of rain had wiped out 
the crops, that Demeter came to them with the gift of 
grain. Furthermore, the initiatory rites and mysteries of 
this goddess were instituted at Eleusis at that time. 
And their sacrifices as well as their ancient ceremonies 
are observed by the Athenians in the same way as by 
the Egyptians; for the Eumolpidae were derived from 
the priests of Egypt and the Ceryces from the 
pastophoroi. They are also the only Greeks who swear 
by Isis, and they closely resemble the Egyptians in 
both their appearance and manners. By many other 
statements like these, spoken more out of a love for 
glory than with regard for the truth, as I see the matter, 
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they claim Athens as a colony of theirs because of the 
fame of that city.”>® 


Emphasis should be made here that the 
Athenians inherited the religious mysteries and rites 
and customs of the Egyptians, which is something of 
inestimable value. 


The two other families mentioned in the quote 
should be listed for their similar origin from Egypt, 
and recounted for introducing and bringing the 
sacrificial rites and ancient ceremonies of the 
Egyptians into Attica. 


The Eumolpidae, descendants of Eumolpus, including 
Musaeus the Orphic poet 


And the Ceryces 

It should also be mentioned that there was a 
war between Erechtheus and the Eumolpidae, both 
relocated Egyptian families that brought Egyptian 
mysteries to Attica, or, between Athens and Eleusis as 
a whole at that time. 


To continue the list of colonists from Egypt: 


Lynceus, son of Aegisthus, who was the twin brother 
of Danaus mentioned as a settler of Argos 


Lelex or Leleges,>” first king of Sparta 


5 Diodorus Siculus. Bibliotheca Historica. I. 29 
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Aezeus 
Aeolus the first 


Petes, father of Menestheus—the king of Athens at the 
time of the Trojan War, and grandson of Erechthius, 
who was already listed. 


Isaac Newton wrote in his Chronology of 
Ancient Kingdoms Amended— 


*...and that so many men came in those times with 
colonies out of Egypt and Phænicia into Greece; 

as Lelex, Inachus, Pelasgus, Æzeus, Cecrops, 
Ægialeus, Cadmus, Phoenix, Membliarius, Alymnus, A 
bas, Erechtheus, Peteos, Phorbas, Cadmus, and 
Danaus.” 


In the introduction and short chronical to the 
same work, Newton also says— 


*... under Lelex, Æzeus, Inachus, Pelasgus, Æolus the 
first, Cecrops, and other Captains, [fled] into Greece. 
Before those days Greece and all Europe was peopled 
by wandring Cimmerians, and Scythians from the 
backside of the Euxine Sea, who lived a rambling wild 


59 Pausanias. Description of Greece. I. 39.6 


60 Isaac Newton. Chronology of Ancient Kingdoms 
Amended. II. 258 
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sort of life, like the Tartars in the northern parts 
of Asia.”*! (Chronology, Introduction) 


He provides in what follows a third account of 
the same events— 


*... and upon these occasions several of them, 

as Pelasgus, Inachus, Lelex, Cecrops, and Abas, might 
come with their people by sea 

from Egypt to Zidon and Cyprus, and thence to Asia 
minor and Greece.” 


That, then, concludes the list of colonists that 
left Egypt to settle Greece. The predominant cities in 
Greece were founded or settled by them, which is why 
they were preserved in memory—for, Athenians 
would never lose memory of their founder Cecrops— 
having named the Acropolis after him— as neither 
would Thebans of Cadmus, nor Spartans of Lelex or 
Leleges, even if accounts of them would be skimmed 
down to a single fact of their having arrived from 
Egypt as colonists and settled such and such a city. 


For the sake of not confusing cases of settlers 
or colonists, as the list was meant to illustrate, with 
those people’s descendants who remained in Greece, 


61 Isaac Newton. Chronology of Ancient Kingdoms 
Amended. A Short Chronical. 


62 Isaac Newton. Chronology of Ancient Kingdoms 
Amended. I. 194 
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as Menestheus, king of Athens at the time of the 
Trojan War, it should be understood that the Greeks 
that will be mentioned next were born to Egyptian 
colonists in Greece, however many generations down 
the line, rather than being born in Egypt themselves, 
like the previous list indicated. 


The Achaean leaders of the Trojan War were 
many of them of this latter class, which is particularly 
surprising—that is, Egyptian descended Greeks. As 
far as the chief cities at the time, such as Athens, 
Argos, and Lacedaemon, there was an unbroken 
succession of kings from someone already mentioned 
in the list as arriving from Egypt at the beginning of 
the Bronze age down to the Trojan War, or, in 
actuality, to the end of the Bronze age. 


Argos, for example, starting with Danaus or 
even Lynceus, and the Danaid dynasty, was 
undoubtably ruled by descendants of Egyptians, as 
those two, and the only two kings of that particular 
dynasty both migrated to Argos from Egypt 
themselves. Then, the Abantiad dynasty of Argos 
began with Lynceus’ son Abas and continued 
unbroken to Diomedes the king of Argos and leader of 
the Argive fleets during the Trojan War. Each of those 
kings would be descendants from people that left 
Egypt to settle in Argos. 


As for Athens, from Erechtheus down to 
Menestheus, the leader of the Athenian fleet during the 
Trojan War, there was also unquestionably an 
unbroken succession of descendants of Egyptians that 
settled in Attica. There is only three intervals of 
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generations separating Erechtheus from Menestheus, 
as Menestheus was the son of Petes or Peteus, who 
was the son of Orneus, who was the son or Erechtheus, 
making Menestheus the great grandson of Erechtheus. 


The Lacedaemonian kings, also, from Lelex to 
Tyndareus, father of Helen of Sparta and of the twins 
Castor and Pollux, there was an unbroken succession 
of descendants of Lelex, who fled from Egypt to 
Sparta. Then Menelaus, son of Atreus, who succeeded 
Tyndareus, was also descended, on at least one branch 
of his ancestry, from Egyptians. Atreus, the father of 
Menelaus, was the son of Pelops and Hippodamia. 
Hippodamia, mother of Atreus and grandmother of 
Menelaus and Agamemnon, was the daughter of 
Oenomaus and Everete. Then Everete was the 
daughter of Acrisius, who in turn was the grandson of 
either Danaus or of Aegisthus, who were twin sons of 
king Belus of Egypt. Hippodamia then is the link 
connecting the genealogy of the house of Atreus to 
Egypt. And the curse of the house of Atreus followed 
from the sequence of events surrounding the marriage 
between Pelops and Hippodamia and the chariot race 
by which Pelops obtained his bride. By yet another 
account, Menelaus and the house of Atreus can be 
traced, though Tantalus their earliest mentioned 
forebearer, to Egypt. For, Tantalus’ daughter was 
Niobe, who might be confounded through ambiguity 
as different from the ‘other’ Niobe, daughter of 
Phoroneus and sister of Apis, who reigned as king in 
Egypt—Phoroneus, her father, being the brother of Io, 
who famously fled to Egypt and produced a son who 
ascended to the throne. The Niobe who was the 
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daughter of Tantalus was also the sister of Pelops, who 
has already been discussed. So, there are multiple 
avenues with which to relate Menelaus and the House 
of Atreus ancestral forebearers in Egypt; and there is 
less to question about the genealogies of kings of 
Sparta tracing back to Egypt down to Menelaus” 
predecessor Tyndareus, father of Helen of Sparta and 
Castor and Pollux. 


Sure enough, Herodotus confirms this theory 
of the Egyptian origin of Spartans— 


“The Lacedaemonians are the only Greeks who tell 
this story. But in what I write I follow the Greek 
report, and hold that the Greeks correctly recount these 
kings of the Dorians as far back as Perseus son of 
Danae—they make no mention of [Zeus as the father 
of Perseus |—and prove these kings to be Greek; for by 
that time they had come to be classified as Greeks. [2] 
I said as far back as Perseus, and I took the matter no 
further than that, because no one is named as the 
mortal father of Perseus, as Amphitryon is named 
father of Heracles. So I used correct reasoning when I 
said that the Greek record is correct as far back as 
Perseus; farther back than that, if the king's ancestors 
in each generation, from Danae daughter of Acrisius 
upward, be reckoned, then the leaders of the Dorians 
will be shown to be true-born Egyptians.” 


I will fill out what Herodotus left 


63 Herodotus. Histories. VI. 53. 
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discontinuous about the genealogical relation between 
Perseus’ mother, Danae, the daughter of Acrisius and 
‘true born Egyptians’. Danae, as Herodotus says, was 
the daughter of Acrisius, who in turn was both the son 
of Abas and grandson of Lynceus, Lynceus being the 
son of Aegyptus and nephew of Danaus, who were 
twin sons of Belus. 


Thus in either account the Lacedaemonian 
kings until at least the Trojan War were descendants of 
Egyptians. 


Mycenae from its founder Perseus to his 
descendant Agamemnon, son of Atreus, and as Homer 
calls him “king of men” can be assumed to have an 
unbroken line of successive kings too, although we 
lack a full list. Perseus, we know, was through Danae, 
Acrisius, Abas, and Danaus or Aegyptus, a descendant 
of Egyptians. And Agamemnon also, through Atreus, 
Pelops and Hippodamia, Everete, Acrisius, and so on, 
also descended from Egyptians. Thus the ruling 
families of Mycenae until the time of the Trojan War 
were genealogical descendants of Egyptians. 


The same goes for Thebes and the descendants 
of Cadmus who fled Egyptian Thebes and brought the 
alphabet, much like Cecrops was also said to introduce 
letters. 


So, from the people that fled from Egypt and 
colonized Greece to the time of the Trojan War, there 
were unbroken lines of succession in each of the chief 
cities of the Greek speaking world, so that the kings 
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that led multitudes of ships to Troy were, many of 
them, of Egyptian ancestry. 


That would explain why they were called 
*Danaans”— to point to the first to land his ship in 
Argos of their lineage, from Egypt, and why the term 
is synonymous with *Argive”, as the city Danaus 
sought refuge for his daughters was Argos; and 
*Achaean” as also synonymous but not analytically 
identical with the two other terms. They didn’t call 
themselves Egyptian, however, which is just as 
important to note, yet referenced their chosen title 
from the first of their ancestors to arrive to the 
Peloponnese from there. 


It should be restated again that, according to 
Diodorus, the Egyptians say that “they sent forth 
numerous colonies to many parts of the inhabited 
world due, in part, to overpopulation.” 


And Isaac Newton says in his Chronology of 
Ancient Kingdoms, “before those days Greece and all 
of Europe was peopled by wandering Cimmerians, and 
Scythians from the backside of the Euxine Sea, who 
lived a rambling, wild sort of life, like the Tartars in 
the northern parts of Asia. Of their race was Ogyges, 
in whose days these Egyptian strangers came into 
Greece.” 


64 Diodorus Siculus. Bibliotheca Historica. I. 29 


65 [Isaac Newton. Chronology of Ancient Kingdoms 
Amended. Introduction, A Short Chronicle 
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BOOK II. 
EGYPT AND GREECE, A CORRELATIVE 
HISTORY 


CHAPTER II. 
THE PORTRAYAL OF EGYPTIAN AND GREEK 
RELATIONS BY ATTIC TRAGEDIANS: 
AESCHYLUS’ SUPPLIANT MAIDENS 


To understand the nature of the Greek 
perspective of Egyptians and the Egyptian perspective 
of Greeks we need to examine a piece of literature, 
even a piece of drama, that portrays either side by the 
other; the only Greek portrayals of Egyptians I am 
aware of are Aeschylus’ Suppliant Women, and 
Euripides’ Helen, besides a couple diversions in the 
Odyssey. We will begin with Aeschylus’ work 
because it shows the context of Danaus’ flight from 
Egypt and arrival to Greece, with indication of the 
conflict that ensued thereafter. That can be considered 
as set at the beginning of the Bronze Age, at the time 
when many Egyptian colonists were founding 
settlements in Greece. Euripides’ Helen will show us 
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the setting at which point the Bronze Age ended, 
around three hundred years later, and the friendship, 
perhaps, between Egyptians and Greeks. 


The records of Egyptian colonies into Greece 
were mentioned first because there marks the origin of 
Greek culture, and anything before that is shrouded in 
mystery without a base to look back from, while the 
relationship between Greeks and Egyptians after 
colonists from Egypt founded cities in Greece lacks 
any continuous cohesivity, and resembles stray 
anecdotes here and there, leaving only individuals of 
prowess and accomplishment or various agreements 
and disagreements without an overarching narrative. 


For example, it is a common mistake for 
modern historiographers to point to figures like Solon, 
Herodotus, Thales, Pythagoras, Plato, and Eudoxus, 
who brought back devices of theoretical science during 
the classical age, and thinking of their interest in 
Egyptian civilization as being as abstract as the torch 
they returned with that enlightened European 
civilization. I suppose a sturdier beginning to be 
placed in the middle (due to conditions of available 
historical accounts) because there are stronger ties of 
shared culture at that time and there is a multitude of 
parallel characters that show a ‘movement’ on a grand 
scale towards the development of Greek culture, 
especially. 


And although the heroic age, i.e. the bronze 
age, of Greece was beyond the comfortable limitations 
of ancient historians, the two mentioned works of 
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drama written in classical Athens show, at a very 
minimum, the perspective held by Athenians, and 
Greeks in general, towards Egyptians and their 
solidified acceptance of colonialization into Greece by 
Egyptians, at a tumultuous time between Egyptian 
power. 


In a sense, even if Aeschylus and Euripides are 
valid historical sources, our search isn’t after facts and 
data, but rather the perspective and relationship 
between those civilizations, which isn’t even 
attempted by historians writing at the same time, 
besides sparce anecdotes and the acknowledgement of 
those characters already mentioned founding Greek 
cities from Egypt, the tragedians provide us with depth 
in terms of either tensions or resolve and kinship, felt 
between those civilizations. We may even investigate 
Egyptian stories during the Second Intermediate 
Period, or even the Middle Kingdom, to provide the 
other perspective, if the accounts found correlate to the 
same events. 


Before that Aeschylus’ Suppliant Maidens 
must be given a sort of commentary in terms of the 
tension rather than kinship between Egyptians and 
Greeks, since it portrays the setting in which the 
historical accounts of Egyptian migrations into Greece 
took place, which were enumerated above. The 
account is meant to contrast the “passing of the torch 
of civilization account” which the enlighteners of 
Greek culture brought with them from Egypt. The 
focus of Aeschylus’ work will be on tensions between 
the two civilizations which gave rise to the departure 
to Greek lands, rather than as before, a focus on the 
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cultural benefits derived from numerous Egyptian 
colonists. It shouldn’t need to argued further that 
Aeschylus represents more than a personal bias against 
Egypt, regardless of his granted artistic license. 


The first lines recited by the chorus will be 
provided in quotations here to illustrate the plea of the 
ninety-nine Danaid daughters of Danaus escaping 
from his twin brother Aegisthus’ ninety-nine sons 
forced marriage: 


“Chorus— 

Zeus Protector, protect us with care. From the subtle 
sand of the Nile delta Our ship set sail. 
And we deserted: From a holy precinct bordering 
Syria 

We fled into exile, condemned 

Not for murder by a city's decree, 

But by self-imposed banishment abhorring 
Impious marriage with Egyptus' sons. [10] 
Danaus, father, adviser and lord, 

Setting the counters of hope, 

Picked the smallest pawn of grief. 

Quickly to fly through the sea, 

And find anchor at Argos, 

Whence we boast to descend, 

By the breathing caress of Zeus 

On a cow driven wild. 

With suppliant olive branch, 

To what kinder land could we turn? [20] 
Whose city, whose earth and bright water, 
Olympian gods, ancient gods below 
Possessing the tomb, and Zeus Savior, 
Keeper of pious men, receive 
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(Respectful the air of this land) 

These suppliant maidens well. 

But that thick swarm of insolent men, [30] 
Before ever landing in this swamp waste, 
Return them and their ship to the sea; 
And by the winter sting of hurricane, 
Facing the wild sea, by thunder and lightning, 
By rain-winds may they die; 

Before appropriating what law forbids, 
Cousins to lie on unwilling beds. 

Now I invoke 

The calf of Zeus Avenger 

Beyond the sea: 

A child from grazing Cow, genetrix, 

Held by the breath of Zeus, 

Born with a fateful name: Epaphus, Caress.- 
Him I invoke: 

In pastures here our mother 

Suffered before: [50] 

I'll show a witness 

Faithful but unexpected to natives here. 
They shall know the truth 

At last, and at length.” 


In this passage there is an obvious appeal in 
their plea that references something not mentioned 
before of the “Egyptian colonists to Greece”, namely, 
their claimed prior descent from Argives, which is 
both the reason for their seeking out those specific 
lands, and also, their hope to appeal to the locals. 


66 Aeschylus. Suppliant Maidens. 1-55. 
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Also, important to note is their flight on ships 
from the Nile delta in particular, along the coast of the 
Mediterranean, where they would obviously remain in 
contact with Mediterranean peoples via trade at the 
very minimum, as much as any contact with “local” 
Egyptians. 


There is also an appeal to strictly Greek deities, 
called Olympians, to whom they propitiate as 
suppliants for refuge from their relative Aegisthus. 
First, however, their make their supplication to Zeus, 
and imply an Argive basis for him as opposed to 
Egyptian, which is only natural, given the renown and 
fame made for him by the Greeks in later times, when 
Egyptians hadn’t more than a cognate for his name. 


More important than that, at least to the 
characters of the story, is their invocation of “Zeus” 
and Io’s son Epaphus, who was king of Egypt before 
his grandsons came to power and toiled over such 
matters. He will be covered in detail later, however. 
With him the chorus (or maidens) invoke Epaphus’ 
mother Io, about whom the peculiar story centers. 
Zeus, Io, and Epaphus are invoked as the maidens’ 
ancestral deities in desperate claim for refuge in 
Argos, appealing wholly to the beneficence of the land 
and prior generations there. Finally, they say they’ll 
prove to unbeknownst natives of Argos the truth of 
their claim. 


In summary, the maidens without doubt claim 
to forsake their Egyptian habitation and the protector 
deities there, meanwhile bringing with them the 
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Argive nobilities and deities that had accompanied 
them to Egypt from Argos, and offering an explanation 
of that journey. Their account is critical to 
differentiate between the two cultures or civilizations 
and their values, especially considering the Argives at 
the time were not aware of their stray brethren and 
sistren to the south, and were surprised at their claim 
to Argive heritage upon their return. 


The following quotation exhibits the extreme 
pathos of the suppliants and the beginning of an 
argument that Zeus is their ancestral deity. 


*But gods ancestral, hear! 

Behold justice kindly. 

Truly hating pride 

Grant nothing undecreed: 

So just you'd be to marriage. 

Even war has havens, 

Bulwark for the weary 

Exile, a respect of gods. 

May his will, if it's Zeus's, be well, 

His will not easily traced. 

Everywhere it gleams, even in blackness, 

With black fortune to man. 

And so certain it falls without slips, By sign of Zeus 
fulfilled. 

Dark are the devices of his counsel, His ways blind to 
our sight. 

From towered hopes 

He casts men destructive, No violence 

He armors. 

All providence 
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Is effortless: throned, 

Holy and motionless, 

His will is accomplished. 

On mortal pride 

Look down, how it waxes 

And flourishes 

By marriage Remorselessly: 

Intent in its frenzy, [100] 

Spur inescapable, 

Deceived to destruction. 

I sing suffering, shrieking, Shrill and sad am weeping, 
My life is dirges 

And rich in lamentations' Mine honor weeping. 
I invoke your Apian land, 

You know my foreign tongue. Often I tear my 
Sidonian veils.- 

We grant gods oblations Where all is splendid 
And death is absent. 

Oh, toils undecipherable! Where lead these billows? 
I invoke your Apian land. 

You know my foreign tongue. Often I tear my 
Sidonian veils.” 


Besides the theological digression about the 
ways of Zeus, there is an important reference to 
Peloponnesian “Apian lands”, which refers to the 
name given by Apis, who will be an important topic of 
discussion later. For now, it can be said that he was 
deified as “Serapis”, or also as “the Apis bull” in the 
Peloponnese and in Egypt, alike, while his brother (or 
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himself under transliteration) was likewise deified 
under the same appellations. The Peloponnese was 
referred to as “the Apian land” in commemoration of 
Apis, before the arrival of Pelops to that region. The 
maidens’ lamenting plea to Zeus— “I invoke your 
Apian lands”—shows that Zeus was a deity native to 
the Peloponnese, not Egypt. 


Their plea continues: 


*May Father, timely omniscient, 

Perfect a gracious end, that 

Seeds mighty of solemn mother Escape, 
Oh woe, Unwed, virgin to the bed of man. 
Daughter of Zeus pure, may she behold, 
Who guards walls sacred, 

Willing my will. 

May virgin, rescuing virgins, 

In all her power come, that 

Seeds mighty of solemn mother Escape, alas, 
Unwed, virgin to the bed of man. 

But if not, 

A sunburnt race 

Shall go beseeching 

To Zeus of the dead 

(Gracious to strangers), 

Hanging ourselves, 

If Gods Olympian heed not. 

Oh, Zeus! Sought out by the gods, By snake-hate of 
Io: 

I know Hera's madness Conquering all. 
Winter comes by sharp winds.”63 


68 Aeschylus. Suppliant Maidens. 130-170. 
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Something should be said of their 
unrecognizable appearance to their own kin, after 
living under the Sun without shade of trees for a 
couple centuries, appearing sunburnt in comparison to 
native Argives, and, as they admitted before, their 
“Sidonian dress”. Again, their passion leaves a 
piercing affect. 


There is a passage soon after that describes a 
Greek, or more particularly, a Spartan or Argive, sense 
of conversation in the context of pleading for help, 
consisting of the advice from Danaus to his daughters 
about how to address the Argives. 


Danaus: 

*... Let nothing bold 

Attend your voice, and nothing vain come forth 

In glance but modesty and reverence. 

Not talkative nor yet a laggard be in speech: 

Either would offend them. Remember to yield: You 
are an exile, a needy stranger, 

And rashness never suits the weaker. 

Chorus: 

With prudence, father, you speak to the prudent. I shall 
keep a watch on your discreet commands. May Zeus, 
my ancestor, look on us.”® 


69 Aeschylus. Suppliant Maidens. 195-205 
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We inherit the term “laconic brevity” which implies a 
short and pithy saying that is to the point and not 
embellished with rhetorical ornament. Such is the 
advice Danaus gives to his daughters on how to 
address and speak to the local Argives. I wish to 
digress momentarily to address the Laconic manner of 
speaking. The significance of this is evident in king 
Pelasgus’ later remark to the maidens, when he says, 
“This city, though, is impatient with long speeches.””? 
Plato provides a wonderful account of Laconic speech 
in his Protagoras. Hereafter follows the quotation that 
is relevant to the topic. 


“Socrates— ...and you can tell that what I say is true 
and that the Spartans have the best education in 
philosophy and argument by this: if you choose to 
consort with the meanest of Spartans, 

[342e] at first you will find him making a poor show 
in the conversation; but soon, at some point or other in 
the discussion, he gets home with a notable remark, 
short and compressed—a deadly shot that makes his 
interlocutor seem like a helpless child. Hence this very 
truth has been observed by certain persons both in our 
day and in former times—that the Spartan cult is much 
more the pursuit of wisdom than of athletics; for they 
know that a man's ability 

[343a] to utter such remarks is to be ascribed to his 
perfect education. Such men were Thales of Miletus, 
Pittacus of Mytilene, Bias of Priene, Solon of our city, 
Cleobulus of Lindus, Myson of Chen, and, last of the 


70 Aeschylus. Suppliant Maidens. 272 
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traditional seven, Chilon of Sparta. All these were 
enthusiasts, lovers and disciples of the Spartan culture; 
and you can recognize that character in their wisdom 
by the short, memorable sayings that fell from each of 
them [when] they assembled together”... *[so you 
see, | philosophy is of more ancient and abundant 
growth in Crete and Lacedaemon than in any other 
part of Greece.””?? 


That is only to say that Danaus’ advice to his 
daughters on how to speak to the approaching Argives 
was in accordance with the principles of laconic 
brevity in speech, when he says—*Attend your voice, 
and nothing vain come forth... Not talkative nor yet a 
laggard be in speech: Either would offend them.” The 
situation, of course, merits that sort of speech 
anyways. 


To continue where we left off before that 
digression— The most important part of the previous 
passage from the Suppliant Maidens to note, in terms 
of this inquiry, is their claim of Zeus as their ancestor, 
which can be speculated about further later. 
Specifically, the maidens say, in the previously 
mentioned passage— 

“May Zeus, my ancestor, look on us.” 


The passage continues: 


1 Plato. Protagoras. 342d-e 
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*Chorus: 

What other gods must I invoke? 

Danaus: 

I see this trident, a god's symbol. 

Chorus: 

Who brought us here well: may he receive us now 
well. 

Danaus: 

And that is another Hermes, a Greek custom. [220] 
Chorus: 

May he be a good herald to those who are free.” 


The claim that invocation of Hermes is a Greek 
custom by Danaus will be pivotal later, when 
Aegisthus claims to be in accord with Hermes, a 
statement which king Pelasgus rebukes. 


Then follows a cultural tension between the 
Egyptian Danaids and Argives, where king Pelasgus 
doesn’t recognize their Greek heritage. 


“(Enter the King of Argos and company) 

King Pelasgus: 

Whence come these barbarians? 

What shall we call you? So outlandishly arrayed in the 
barbaric luxury 

Of robes and crowns, and not in Argive fashion 

Nor in Greek? But at this I wonder: how 

Without a herald, without a guide, without patron, 
You have yet dared to come, without trembling. 


73 Aeschylus. Suppliant Maidens. 215-221 
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The suppliant olive branch before these gods 
You've placed (it is custom); but Greece no more 
Than that will guess: in other things I could 
Conjecture only, unless your voice will guide.””* 
“Chorus: 

Brief and clear is my tale: by race we claim Argos, the 
offspring of a fruitful cow. 

I'll tell you how close truth clings to it. 

King: 

You speak beyond my credence, strangers, claiming 
Argive birth: more like Libyans you seem 

Than like to women native here; or the Nile may foster 
[280] Such a likeness; or the images 

Of Cyprus, carved by native craftsmen; 

And of the camel-backed nomads I've heard, 
Neighbors to the Ethiopian; 

I should have thought you were the unwed 

Barbarous Amazons, were you armed with bows. 

But, once instructed, I should more fully know 

How your birth and ancestry is Argive.””> 


It is plain from this exchange that the Danaids 
don’t appear as Greeks at first sight, and their claimed 
Argive descent is not persuasive without further 
explanation. 


74 Aeschylus. Suppliant Maidens. 235-246 
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*Chorus: Wasn't Io once in Argos charged with Hera's 
temple? 

King: Is prevalent. 

Chorus: And wasn’t Zeus to a mortal Joined? 

King: Which was from Hera unconcealed. 

Chorus: And how end these royal jealousies? 

King: A goddess changed a woman to a cow. 

Chorus: And Zeus, did he approach the horned cow? 
King: Zeus became a bull, they say. 

Chorus: How then did Hera answer? 

King: She placed on her side all seeing Argus, earth- 
born, whom Hermes slew. 

Chorus: but what did Hera appoint for ill-omenedd Io? 
King: A knat-like goad with sting, a gadfly, as the Nile 
dwellers call it, that drove her from Argos. 

Chorus: That confirms my tale. 

King: And so, to Canobus and Memphis she came. 
Chorus: Where Zeus by touch begot a son. 

King: Who claims to be the calf of Zeus? 

Chorus: Epaphus, truly named Caress 

King: And who from he? 

Chorus: Libya, reaping the greatest name. 

King: And then? 

Chorus: Belus, of two sons, by father’s father. 

King: Tell me his name. 

Chorus: Danaus, whose brother fathered fifty sons. 
King: Disclose his name ungrudgingly. 

Chorus: Aegisthus. Now knowing my Argive lineage, 
might you succor an Argive band?”’° 


76 Aeschylus. Suppliant Maidens. 290-325 
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Thus is the extent of the Danaids explanation 
of their Argive descent, which king Pelasgus believes. 
Then in the following line begins their explanation of 
the conflict they wished to flee from. 


“King: You seem to share of old this land: but how 
Did you bring yourself to leave your father's Home? 
What fortune did swoop upon you? 

Chorus: Lord Pelasgus, shifting are the ills of men. 
Nowhere is trouble seen of the same wing. 

Who wished for this unexpected flight, 

To land at Argos, formerly natives here, [330] 
Cowering in hate of the marriage bed? 

King: Why have you come to these assembled gods? 
Why do you hold the fresh white olive branch? 
Chorus: To be no household-slave to Egyptus' sons. 
King: By hatred or by law? 

Chorus: Who buys a master from a kin? 

King: The greater grows the strength of a family. 
Chorus: To desert those distress is easy. 

King: How with pity could I act? 

Chorus: Deny the demand of Aegisthus’ sons. 
King: But hard is your demand to wage a new war. 


King: If Egyptus' sons rule you by customs 

Native to your city, claiming nearest 

Of kin, who would wish in that to oppose them? 
According to laws at home you must plead, How over 
you they lack authority. 

Chorus: Yet subject to [those] men would I never be! I 
plot my course under the stars, 
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An escape from a heartless marriage. Take as an ally 
justice. 

Choose the side of the gods. 

King: The choice is not easy: choose me not as judge. 
I said before that never would I act 

Alone, apart from the people, though I am ruler; So 
never may people say, if evil comes, 

"Respecting aliens, your own city you destroyed." 


...against you or them necessity is strained...For 
mighty war, as fastly drawn as ships 

Held by the windlass: yet anchorage is never 

Free from pain. When wealth is sacked and homes 
Are pillaged, Zeus yet another fortune may bestow; 
Or when the tongue has failed, a healing word 

May spread a counter-balm: but if consanguine 
Blood is to stay unshed, we must sacrifice 

To slaughter many cattle to many gods, [450] A cure 
of grief. I am spent by this dispute: 

I wish an ignorance more than art of ill: 

Against my judgment may it turn out well. ...My 
shape unlike to yours, even as the Nile and the Inachus 
bear no resemblance in their nurture.”’”” 


It is clear that the situation of the fifty 
daughters of Danaus differs from the kidnapping, rape, 
or forced marriage of Greek women to foreigners, 
especially Trojans and Romulus and the Tarquins, 
mentioned before. Although they alarm gives the 
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appearance of the same kind of assault. The Danaids 
are escaping from forced marriage only in so far as 
their father refuses their marriage to Aegisthus’ sons. 


So, yes, they are at liberty to flee to Argos. 
However, their plight is not over the insult of one 
race’s women being captured by a foreign race. In 
fact, the Danaids escape from marriage with their 
cousins, as Danaus and Aegisthus were brothers. 
Danaus, none the less, refuses to give his daughters to 
his brother’s sons, so there is definitely a legal 
problem with the marriage between Aegisthus’ sons 
and Danaus’ daughters; however, king Pelasgus is 
right to say that he better not intervene. 


Anyways, the age-old problem of Greek 
women of noble standing being either abducted or, by 
sedition, made to flee their responsibility as heirs of a 
kingdom that they, by nature and law, have no choice 
but to propagate, defined forever by Paris and Helen, 
Aeneas and Lavinia, Romulus and the Sabines, and 
Tarquin Superbus and Lucretia, does not apply to the 
children of the twin brothers Aegisthus and Danaus, 
sons of king Belus. 


Nonetheless, there are many cultural tensions 
and disagreements between the parties represented by 
Aeschylus, Greek and Egyptian. Although inter-racial 
mixture, either by force or deceit or deception, isn’t 
one of them, there are other distinctions made between 
Egyptians and Greeks, and, although the case with the 
Danaids and Aegisthus’ sons doesn’t fit the model of 
Trojan men and Greek women, the heightened 
differences between the two groups leads to war. 
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Those differences are indulged on by 
Aeschylus in the passages mentioned above. First 
should be mentioned the distinction in speech. He was 
to warn his daughters that Argives, like later 
Lacedaemonians, preferred “Laconic speech”, brief 
and pithy, probably out of hatred for the deception of 
the opposite style employed in rhetoric as a device for 
persuasion. That is, again, evident in King Pelasgus’ 
statement mentioned already, that—“This city, though, 
is impatient with long speeches,””* and the maidens 
adherence to that preference in their response to his 
inquiries— “brief and clear is my tale; by race be 
claim Argos.” 


Then, the difference in dress is mentioned by 
king Pelasgus, who considers the Argive descendants 
fleeing Egypt to be dressed like Libyans, Egyptians, 
Cyprians, or even Scythian Amazons (“if they had 
been armed with bows”). Also mentioned is the 
darkened, or rather overly tanned, skin of the 
“descendants of Argives” that had spent a couple 
centuries in Egypt, where shade trees don’t grow, and 
who may have mixed with local Egyptians in the 
meantime. 


The last few points regard more the appearance 
of the arriving Danaids from Egypt, and along with the 
point about the difference in speech, would at least 


78 Aeschylus. Suppliant Maidens. 272 
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create suspicion to mainland Greeks, who learned to 
mistrust Asiatic forms of elaborate dress and deceptive 
forms of speech, meant to entertain as much as 
persuade. Their argument persuades king Pelasgus 
regardless of their Asiatic appearance. However, 
conflict ensues, and his protecting the fleeing 
daughters of Danaus leads to war with Aegisthus and 
his sons, which will be evident in the following 
passage. 


First, however, the maidens state a defense for 
the claim that Zeus is of Greek origin. They say in the 
following prayer, 


*Chorus: 

Lord of Lords most bless'd, 

Most perfect strength of bless'd, Happy Zeus obey 
And let it be: 

Remove the pride of men, Pride well hated; 

And cast in a purpled sea 

The black-benched doom. 

Look upon our race 

Ancient of ancestor loved, 

Change to a happy tale Favoring us: 

Remember many things, 

You touched Io. 

We claim a descent from Zeus, And birth from this 
land.”30 


80 Aechylus. Suppliant Maidens. 525-540 
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Or else, it would be inconceivable to place in 
the same line descent from Zeus and birth from this 
[Argive or ‘Apian’] land. 


“She [Io] bore a blameless child, 
Through great time bless'd; 

All earth shouts, 

"Of Zeus fruitful in truth [550] 

This race: who else 

Would cure her of sly Diseases of Hera?" 
There is the working of Zeus, 


Here is Epaphus' race: Of both the truth is spoken.”’! 


Epaphus’ race means descent from Io and 
Argos, yet Epaphus is one of the most important 
Egyptian kings. Also implied, again, is the Argive 
origin of Zeus, else the maidens would never use 
descent from Zeus to justify their descent from the 
Peloponnese. 


After the maidens have been granted protection 
in Argos by unanimous vote of the Argive people, 
their father Danaus spies on the horizon Egyptian 
ships set to capture them and take them back to Egypt 
against their will. The passage is as follows: 
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Danaus: 

“Thank you, dear children, for these modest prayers; 
But from your father tremble not to hear 

New intelligence. From this outpost, 

Protector of suppliants, I spy that ship; 

Clearly it shows; nor do I fail to mark 

How its sails are trimmed and sides made fast, 

And how her bow does seek the way with painted Eye; 
and the ship, obedient, hears all too well 

Her tiller's governance. And the men on board 

I see, black in limb, their clothes white linen. 

All the other ships and allied force 


I see; but under land the lead, its sail ...””°? 


...Now furlong, rows with timed beat. And you must, 
quietly and temperately facing 

The event, ignore none of these gods. 

And I, with advocates, shall come. Perhaps an envoy 
or a herald comes, desiring 

To lead you away as reprisals 

But nothing shall happen. Never fear him. Still it is 
better, if we are slow, 

That refuge to remember. Take heart. Surely in time 
the day shall come when all 

Who had dishonoured the gods shall pay.** 


The herald of Aegisthus’ demand illustrates the 
tension again: 


82 Aeschylus Suppliant Maidens. 700-720 
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Herald: 

*Hurry! 

Hasten to the boats 

Fast as you are able. 

Lest. bloody and bloodstained, 

Your heads cut off! 

Hurry, hasten, curses! curses! to the boats! 

...Cease your cries. Leave your seats. Go to the ships. 
You without honor, You without city, I cannot 
respect... 

Down to the ship, up on the ladder. Willing, unwilling, 
you shall go.”*4 


The Danaids then cry out to their gods as 
suppliants, to which the Egyptian herald of Aegisthus 
remarks: 


“Egyptian Herald: 
I do not fear these gods before me: they 


Did not nurse me, their nursing did not age me.”®° 


That is a confession that Egyptian have 
deliberately different gods and protector deities than 
Greeks, and that they take no heed of Greek prayer, 
nor of curses performed under Greek deities. No 
greater difference between the two civilizations could 
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be portrayed than Aeschylus shows in this passage. 
Otherwise, the Egyptians would have reverence and 
fear to transgress their own deities. 


The conflict unravels to further distinguish 
Greek and Egyptian deities of protection, proving that 
the suppliant maidens pray and seek refuge with Greek 
deities, not Egyptian, and that Egyptians regard the 
Greek gods as not having power over them, which, 
again, supports the maidens” refuge with Greek deities, 
not Egyptian. 


Next, king Pelasgus responds to the Egyptian 
herald’s statement that he does not fear the gods the 
daughters of Danaus are supplicating to as descendants 
of their ancestors. King Pelasgus also says bluntly, 
and reciprocally, that “to those despoiling gods [of the 
Nile] I am unkind!”% Hammering the spike into the 
sarcophagus, so to speak, of this argument of distinct 
gods set over different regions. 


“King Pelasgus: You there, what is done? 

By what violence dare you insult this land of Pelasgian 
men? 

Think you that you have come to a women’s land? 
You are barbarians! And you trifle insolently with 
Greeks, 

And off the mark in everything, 

In nothing upright standing.”*” 


86 Aeschylus. Suppliant Maidens. 925-926 
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The conflict continues: 


“Herald: 

How did I err? 

What do I do without justice? 

King Pelasgus: You know not how to be a stranger. 
Herald: Through finding what I lost? 

King : To what god do you summon? 

Herald: The greatest patron. Hermes the searcher. 
King: You speak of gods, but have no reverence. [920] 
Herald: The Nile deities I revere. 

King: And these Argive gods are nothing? 

Herald: If no one robs me. 

I'll lead them away, 

King: You shall regret it, if you touch these maidens. 
Herald: You speak unkindly to strangers. 

King Pelasgus: To those despoiling gods I am unkind! 
Herald: I shall tell Aegisthus’ sons. 

King: What’s that to me? That I should yield my 
flock? 

Herald: But if I knew, more clearly could I tell 

A herald should report exactly each particular. What 
shall I say? Who's he 

That robs me of these cousins? Yet Ares gives His 
verdict without witnesses, nor in the grip 

Of silver quits his suit, but first many 

Are thrown and kick off life. 

King: Why must you tell a name? 

You and your shipmates will know soon enough; 
Though, were these willing, with good will of heart, 
You could lead them away, if pious speech persuaded 
them: thus unanimous the vote 
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Decreed, never to surrender them to force. 

Joined, doweled, and bolted stays this law, 

That neither scratched on tablets, nor book-sealed, 
You hear announced by the tongue of freedom's voice. 
Now get out of my sight! 

Herald: We seem to wage new wars. 

May victory and conquest fall to men. 

King: And men is what you'll find here, 


Who don’t guzzle a brew of barley-beer.”3 


So, the consequence of protecting the fifty 
daughters of Danaus, who had originally left Argos for 
Egypt, and were returning once again, was war with 
Aegisthus and his state, which definitely ensued given 
the ending of Aeschylus’ Suppliant Maidens, although 
historians of either civilization don’t describe the 
battle. 


Thus, the conflict described by Aeschylus is 
not a religious war of distain of each-other’s gods, but 
both regions separate protector deities are assumed by 
each other as powerless in foreign regions, which leads 
to war anyways, given that the conflict couldn’t be 
resolved by either religious or cultural contiguity. 


It is especially important that the first god 
claimed by the Egyptians in their hunt after the 
Danaids is Hermes, who Danaus already, earlier in the 
same drama, told his daughters to reverence and pay 
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homage to as “a Greek deity” and in line with "Greek 
custom”. And when king Pelasgus responds to the 
Egyptian herald’s response to his question of what 
deity he has behind his motives, and the Egyptian 
claims Hermes, says that “you speak of gods but have 
no reverence.” 


To which the Egyptian responds that he reveres 
the gods of the river Nile. And king Pelasgus 
responds, saying that “and to you, these Argive gods 
are nothing?” To which the Egyptian herald says that 
if no one robs him he will lead away the suppliant 
women. Afterward the king of Argos, Pelasgus, tells 
him that “To those despoiling gods I am unkind!”. 


If the Egyptian herald had responded that he is 
acting under the dominion of Zeus, and called that 
deity lord of the Egyptians, there would be some 
reason to doubt that the Danaid’s weren’t seeking 
refuge in their Argive ancestral gods. But since he 
falters and falls back on his statement that he is acting 
under the dominion of Hermes, to which Pelasgus 
responds that he has no reverence, and the herald 
adjusts his statement to say he is acting under the gods 
of the Nile river, it is plain as day that each civilization 
had their own ancestral deities for the most part. 


That is all meant to show that cultural ties 
between Egyptians and Greeks weren’t universal, and 
Greeks living in Egypt for a couple hundred years 
would be hardly recognizable as Greek to mainlanders. 
However, as already stated, the conflict is not the same 
in kind with Trojans stealing Greek women from their 
families and cities. 
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What is left to discuss is the case with Io, who 
could be interpreted as being taken to Egypt by 
foreigners, as the story is up for interpretation and only 
says that she was either carried away by Zeus or sent 
off to foreign lands by his wife Hera. 


This argument has been aimed at proving that 
Zeus is a Greek deity, and that her conception of his 
child by touch doesn’t discredit the child Epaphus’ 
Argive heritage, although he was born and raised and 
lived in foreign lands. Since, the opening lines of 
Aeschylus’ work has the Danaids first and foremost 
supplicating to Zeus. For one, Danaus’ daughters 
claim Zeus as their ancestor. A particularly clear 
passage mentioned above should be requoted. 


“Look upon our race 

Ancient of ancestor loved, 

Change to a happy tale Favoring us: 
Remember many things, 

You touched Io. 

We claim a descent from Zeus, And birth from this 
land.”3? 

**...She [Io] bore a blameless child, 
Through great time bless'd; 

All earth shouts, 

"Of Zeus fruitful in truth [550] 

This race: who else 


89 Aeschylus. Suppliant Maidens. 530-540 
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Would cure her of sly Diseases of Hera? 
There is the working of Zeus, 


Here is Epaphus' race: Of both the truth is spoken.”* 


90 Aeschylus. Suppliant Maidens. 580-590 
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BOOK II. 
EGYPT AND GREECE, A CORRELATIVE 
HISTORY 


CHAPTER III. 
A GENEOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF THE 
LINEAGE OF EPAPHUS AND RELATED 
FIGURES 


There is no question that Danaus and his 
daughters descended from Epaphus, the prior king of 
Egypt. The pivotal question rests on the father of 
Epaphus and the consort of Io, which is plainly stated 
as Zeus, but the nature and lineage of whom we know 
not. 


If he were a native Egyptian and not Greek, 
then there would be reason for hostility over a foreign 
god’s taking a Greek woman to a foreign land. If he is 
a Greek god then Epaphus and the Danaids are not 
wrong in supplicating to their ancestral deity on their 
return to the Peloponnese, which is more likely the 
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case, since their attempt at persuading the Pelasgian 
Argives of their Argive descent begins and centers on 
Zeus as the source of their lineage and supplicates to 
him as their needed savior, which, if he were Egyptian, 
might not favor them in the interfamilial conflict with 
their cousins. The most telling remark is the maidens’ 
claim of their “descent from Zeus, and birth from this 
land [Argos]”, all in one breath. It should also be 
remembered that Hera, the wife of Zeus, was since 
those time the patroness goddess specifically of the 
Peloponnese. Besides Hermes, the Egyptian herald 
doesn’t summon any of the Olympian deities, not even 
Apollo, whom one would expect them to revere first 
and foremost. Instead, they fall back on the deities of 
the Nile, after king Pelasgus doesn’t accept or believe 
their reverence for Hermes. 


Since the object of this part of the investigation 
was to point out the tension and conflict between 
Greeks and Egyptians, after the first part showed a 
shared cultural origin between the two, the more 
famous part of the story that Aeschylus doesn’t 
mention should be spoken about. The details taken 
from Aeschylus’ drama to understand the conflict 
between Greeks and Egyptians are sufficient to display 
some cultural differences, and to foresee from the 
ending of the Suppliant Maidens that a war followed. 


However, the remembered story that fits almost 
perfectly with the end of his play explains, partially, 
what followed. No source needs to be quoted to say 
that the forty-nine of the fifty Danaids killed forty-nine 
of fifty of their husbands, sons of Aegisthus, on their 
wedding night, with daggers lent to them by their 
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father. How the scene skips to there is a question, 
however, since, at the end of the story told by 
Aeschylus, the maidens were under the protection of 
Pelasgian Argos, though, indeed, a war was building 
up in the Argolid gulf. 


By some accounts the wedding and murder of 
the bridegrooms happened in Egypt, which would 
presuppose that Aegisthus defeated the Pelasgian 
Argives and bought the daughters of Danaus back with 
him to Egypt. However, it is more commonly said that 
Danaus was forced to give his daughters to Aegisthus 
to spare the Argives the pain of battle, which was not 
in any way their own problem. Then when one of 
Danaus’ daughters didn’t follow through with the 
murder, he threw her into the Argive law courts, but 
she was spared. 


Also, Danaus is said to be the first king of that 
dynasty of Argos, but his successor was Lynceus, the 
only son of Aegisthus that Danaus’ daughters didn’t 
kill, because he respected his bride’s virginity. 
Lynceus is said to have killed Danaus in revenge for 
Danaus’ daughters killing his brothers, and afterwards 
along with Danaus’ daughter Hypermnestra and their 
son Abas, continued the Danaid dynasty in Argos. 


The conflict was, thus, bloody and tragic, yet 
that part is not illustrated by Aeschylus, although it 
clearly follows in suit. It should be recalled that the 
conflict between Danaus and Aegisthus was between 
twin sons of Belus, king of Egypt, and that, either way, 
they ascended to the Argive throne through the dispute 
told in Aeschylus’ Suppliant Maidens. 
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In sum, there was an Egyptian overthrow of 
Argos by the twin sons of Belus, one of whom sought 
refuge there with his daughters, and the other of whom 
pursued them with his sons, ultimately taking over the 
kingship of Argos at the expense of forty-nine of his 
fifty sons lives at the hands of their brides. Then there 
are the cultural elements introduced by Danaus to the 
Argolid, such as the drilling of wells from drinking 
water, for which he is remembered as an enlightened 
settler and colonist. 


It has already been argued that the Danaids 
were not running from their cousins, sons of 
Aegisthus, in the same way that the Sabine women 
were running from Romulus, or Lucretia from 
Tarquin, in accordance with the Trojan pursuit of 
Greek women. And by simple inference it is obvious 
that if, as the Pelasgian Argives were persuaded, 
Danaus and his daughters were originally of Argive 
descent, then also, his twin brother Aegisthus and his 
sons would have to be of Argive descent too. What is 
left to investigate is the son of Io, if he, Epaphus, the 
king of Egypt, was fully Greek, which rests of the 
ethnicity of Zeus, his father and the consort of Io. 


The genealogy of Epaphus first requires an 
understanding of his parents. His mother was 
undoubtably Io, but his father is said to be Zeus. 
Rather than question if his father was really Zeus, we 
might rather ask what that means, and who Zeus was? 
Aeschylus’ Suppliant Maidens made him seem to be 
of the region of Argos, whether as the father of a 
mortal son by a mortal woman, or as deity of the 
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Argives. Without calling into question the theological 
speculation about Zeus, we may still call into question 
his being said to be the father of Epaphus by Io. As 
there is no question that Zeus is a god. There is, 
however, the question if he was father of Epaphus and 
consort of Io. It should be remembered that this 
investigation is aimed at affirming or disproving the 
Greek descent of the Egyptian king Epaphus, first of 
all, who was undoubtably the son of an Argive woman 
Io. 


The premises should be clearly stated. We 
know that Io was the mother of Epaphus (or Apophis), 
who, as king of Egypt,”! is target of this genealogical 
investigation. We also know that Io had a brother 
named Phoroneus, and that both siblings descended 
directly from Inachus and Melia. 


Again, we are searching for Io’s consort and 
Epaphis, her son’s, father. 


We know that Io’s sibling Phononeus had a son 
by the name of Apis. We also know that Epaphus was 
king of Egypt, somehow receiving the throne, and that 
he, again, was son of Io, and also, that he was 


°! “Finaphus fortified the towns in Egypt and ruled 
there. First of all, he founded Memphis, and then many 
others.” Hyginus. Fabulae. 149; “Reigning over the 
Egyptians, Epaphus married Memphis, founded and 
named the city of Memphis after her.” Apollodorus. 
Bibliotheca. II. 1. 4. 
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worshipped under the name Apophis/Epophis/Apepi, 
as the Apis bull, as his mother Io assumed the 
appearance of a woman with bull horns. 


As I have already said, Apis was son of 
Phononeus, who was siblings with Io, who, was 
mother of Epaphus. 


We further know that “Apis was [also] 
worshipped as a god under the name *Serapis”;”? and 
this shows that Egyptian myths are mixed up with the 
story of Apis. This confusion is still more manifest in 
the tradition, that Apis gave his kingdom of Argos to 
his brother, and went to Egypt, where he reigned for 
several years afterwards.” 


92 Apollodorus. Bibliotheca. II. 1. 1 


% “Of Apis King of Argos, Whom 

the Egyptians Called Serapis, and Worshipped with Divine 
Honors. In these times Apis king of Argos crossed over 
into Egypt in ships, and, on dying there, was made Serapis, 
the chief god of all the Egyptians. Now Varro gives this 
very ready reason why, after his death, he was called, 

not Apis, but Serapis. The ark in which he was placed when 
dead, which every one now calls a sarcophagus, was then 
called in Greek, and they began to worship him when 
buried in it before his temple was built; and from Soros 

and Apis he was called first [Sorosapis, or] Sorapis, and 
then Serapis, by changing a letter, as easily happens. It was 
decreed regarding him also, that whoever should say he had 
been a man should be capitally punished. And since in 
every temple where Isis and Serapis were worshipped there 
was also an image which, with finger pressed on the lips, 
seemed to warn men to keep silence, Varro thinks this 
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Thus, Apis and Epaphus were both kings of 
Egypt and worshipped both there and in Greece as 
some sort of deity, and they were both descendants of 
the siblings Phoroneus and Io. 


Then, especially if they couldn’t have held 
power in Egypt simultaneously, as there is one 
homonym available there, and if they both fled their 
native Argos for control of the kingdom of Egypt, and 
if one of them was said to forsake the Argive throne 
for the Egyptian throne, and if both of them couldn’t 
have don’t that, then they must be different 
pronunciations of the same name, and then the same 
person. Herodotus plainly states that, “Apis in Greek 
is Epaphus.”** 


Those two are most important to delineate first, 
because they are said to have held the Egyptian 
kingship as native Argives. However, the purpose for 
investigating them was, from the start, the question of 


signifies that it should be kept secret that they had been 
human. But that bull which... Egypt nourished with 
abundant delicacies in honor of him, was not called Serapis, 
but Apis, because they worshipped him alive without a 
sarcophagus. On the death of that bull, when they sought 
and found a calf of the same color, they believed it was 
something miraculous, and divinely provided for them.” 
Augustine. City of God. XVIII. 5 


9 Herodotus. Histories. II. 153 
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Epaphus’ father, who was said to be Zeus. 


Now, if Epaphus’ mother was definitely Io, and 
Apis’ father was Phoroneus, and Io and Phoroneus 
were siblings, and Egyptian siblings bred with each 
other, and Epaphus is equivalent with Apis, as both are 
said to have forsaken the Argive for the Egyptian 
throne, and as both were worshipped as the Apis bull, 
then it follows that Phoroneus and Io, brother and 
sister, mated to produce Apis or Epaphus, and that 
Epaphis’ father Zeus, in this case, is meant to be 
Phoroneus, and that Apis’ mother is meant to be Io. 
For if Apis and Epaphus were the same person, and 
one is said to be the son of Phoroneus and the other of 
Io, and Phoroneus and Io were siblings, then Apis or 
Epaphus, considered as two transliterations of the 
name of the same person, must have been the son of 
both Phoroneus and Io. 


The claim that Egyptians had some tradition of 
marriages between siblings is commonplace. 
Diodorus writes that— 


“The Egyptians also made a law, they say, contrary to 
the general custom of mankind, permitting men to 
marry their sisters, this being due to the success 
attained by Isis in this respect; for she had married her 
brother Osiris, and upon his death, having taken a vow 
never to marry another man, she both avenged the 
murder of her husband and reigned all her days over 
the land with complete respect for the laws, and, in a 
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word, became the cause of more and greater blessings 
to all men than any other.”” 


That is to say that Epaphus, king of Egypt, or 
Apis, in another pronunciation, is wholly 
Peloponnesian, and was deified by the Egyptians after 
holding kingship of over the Nile. 


There is more to support this claim about 
Epaphus or Apis” parents being Argive siblings. Their 
grandparents, father and mother of Phoroneus and Io, 
were also siblings, and that is admitted by 
chronologers and historians and mythologers alike.” 
In other words, the generation before Phoroneus and 
Io, that is, Inachus and Melia, was comprised of, 
again, siblings that were also married. 


Then, the consort of Io and father of Epaphus 
or Apis would more accurately be called Phononeus, 
brother of Io, instead of Zeus, to avoid theological 
complexities. Phoroneus was said to instigate the cult 
of Hera, wife of Zeus, and to bring fire and the forging 
of metals to the Peloponnesians before the arrival of 
Danaus, a later descendent of the same family. He is 
also said to have brought the lonesome families of the 
Peloponnese, or at least the Argolid, together into a 
community, where before they had lived with their 
separate families in unfortified dwellings. 


% Diodorus Siculus. Bibliotheca Historica. I. 27. 1. 


% Hyginus, Fabulae 143; Apollodorus, Bibliotheca. II. 
1.1. 
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One explanation for this is that they had to, 
eventually, cover up their Egyptian breeding style of 
siblings mating with each other within a family at 
some later date. Whatever the reason, it has been 
sufficiently explained how the consort of Io should be 
not thought of as Zeus, “father of gods and men” alike, 
but Phoroneus, and that Io’s son Epaphus and her 
brother Phoroneus’ son Apis, were one and the same 
person, both forsaking rule of Argos for Egypt, and 
having secured control of the Nile, were deified as the 
Apis bull, or Serapis, or even Osiris, by different 
accounts. 


Osiris, however, may apply to their father 
Phoroneus, who was already “deified” as Zeus, and 
who was the consort of Io, who is universally held to 
be conflated with Isis,°’ consort of Osiris. Osiris is 
commonly said to be a derivation of the name Busiris, 
who was Belus, a generation or two later within the 
same family. 


Perhaps Epaphus or Apis controlled both Egypt 


°” “For the images of Isis are in woman's form, horned 
like a cow, exactly as the Greeks picture Io.” 
Herodotus. Histories. II. 41; “thence Io went 

to Egypt where she bore Epaphus. When Jove realized 
that for his sake she had borne such suffering, he 
restored her to her own form, and made her a goddess 
of the Egyptians, called Isis.” Hyginus. Fabulae. 145 
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and the Peloponnese, since, although he is said to 
forsake Argos for rule of Egypt, gave his name to the 
Peloponnese, which was after him called *Apia”. 


Then Niobe should be mentioned as having 
been a daughter of Phoroneus, and, thereby, sister of 
Epaphus or Apis. She was also said to have had a 
child with Zeus, giving rise to the question if she 
didn’t also marry her brother, who would be Apis or 
Epaphus, since her son Argus was said to be the 
successor of Apis to the throne of Argos. Otherwise, 
Apis’ successor wouldn’t be born from his sister. 
That, then, would make for three intervals of four 
generations of ‘inbred’ successors of the Argive royal 
scepter. 


The siblings Inachus and Melia procreate to produce 
The siblings Phoroneus and Io, which spawn 
The siblings Apis (or Epaphus) and Niobe, which 
generate the son Argus. 


King Pelasgus (from the Suppliant Maidens) 
was Said to be the brother of Argus, (or, in some 
accounts, the brother of Apis or Epaphus and Niobe). 
And Niobe would have mated with one of her 
brothers, most likely Apis, to produce Argus, since 
Argus was the successor of Apis to the throne. 


Argus, in the generation after Apis and 
Epaphus, was also said to have ascended to the throne 
of Egypt from the position of minister to the king 
‘Osiris’, presumably his father Epaphus or Apis, if not 
his nephew Belus, or if not Belus, then his grandfather 
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(Phoroneus), while Osiris was campaigning in foreign 
lands. 


“He commenced his revolt by confining Isis, or 
Io, in a tower, and then caused himself to be 
proclaimed king by his partisans in every city 
throughout the kingdom.”*3 


The story continues to explain why Hermes or 
Mercury is called ‘Argophontes’, killer of Argus. 


“Mercury [or Hermes] however, however, who 
had hitherto been despised by Argus as a prince 
exclusively absorbed in scientific pursuits, raised a 
party against him, and assembled and army, at the 
head of which he defeated and slew the usurper.”*”” 


I have already argued that Argus, as son of 
Niobe, who was the sister of Epaphus or Apis, and as 
part of a family that married their siblings according to 
an Egyptian tradition, was most likely the son of 
Niobe’s brother Apis or Epaphus, and of Niobe— 
Niobe being recorded historically as his mother, and 
Argus recorded historically as inheriting the throne 


% 4 Classical Manual, Being a Mythological, 
Historical, and Geographical Commentary on Pope’s 
Homer and Dryden’s Aeneid of Virgil. 1079. 


% A Classical Manual, Being a Mythological, 


Historical, and Geographical Commentary on Pope’s 
Homer and Dryden’s Aeneid of Virgil. 1079. 
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from Apis, who, if not his father, would pass the royal 
scepter to his own son, not his sister’s. Some 
historians account for this by saying that Apis died 
childless, and so passed the throne to his nephew, 
Argus, his sister’s child. 


Then, given that in the above mentioned 
quotation, Argus was minister to king Osiris before 
usurping his rule, we should examine the relationship 
between Argus and Osiris. The Greek writers call 
Osiris by the name Busiris when transliterating in their 
local pronunciation, but say he corresponds with king 
Belus famed in their mythology. 


Now, Belus was said to be the son of Libya 
who was the daughter of Apophis with a native 
Egyptian woman, named Memphis, whom he named 
the city Memphis after, once he planned and built it. 
That would make Belus the grandson of Epaphus or 
Apophis. 


Belus’ father was said to be Poseidon, which is 
up for interpretation. Argus, according to the theory 
so far, was the brother of Libya, and the son of Niobe 
and Apis, making him the grandson of Phononeus. 
Belus, called Osiris, was the generation after Argus 
and Libya. That would make Argus the uncle of 
Belus, or Osiris, whom according to the quote above, 
usurped his nephew Osiris’ kingdom. Belus’, or 
Osiris’, father is a matter of speculation, as 
mythological stories called his father Poseidon along 
with his mother Libya, who was the daughter of 
Apophis and a local Egyptian woman named 
Memphis. 
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Considering the Egyptian practice of marrying 
their siblings, and the cover-up in later times of 
attributing the offspring’s father to a deity, we might 
speculate that Belus’ father was a brother of Libya. 
Argus was, according to this theory, the brother of 
Libya, which if the same formula applies to this 
generation, would mean that Argus usurped his son 
Osiris’ position as king of Egypt—since Osiris or 
Belus was said to be the son of Libya. However, a 
father usurping the throne of his son is rarely, if ever, 
possible. 


A nephew’s throne may be vulnerable to such 
an overthrow, however. And Libya and Argus had 
another sibling, Telegonus, “son of Epaphus and 
brother of Libya”, according to the Scholiast.!°° This 
Telegonus may have been confounded as Poseidon as 
the father by Libya of Belus, or Osiris. Otherwise, the 
fathering of Belus by Poseidon requires and 
explanation; and we have found out about the 
interbreeding within a generation of siblings in 
Egyptian culture. 


In my opinion, Telegonus and Libya, brother 
and sister, and son and daughter of Epaphus and 
Memphis, produced the off-spring Belus; and that 


100 *A ccording to the Scholiast on Euripides (Orestes, 
920) this Telegonus was a son of Epaphus and a 
brother of Libya.” William Smith. A Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology. 
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Argus was Belus’ uncle. Argus would then, in terms 
of the previously quoted story, be usurping, as minister 
to Osiris, his nephew’s throne. 


Belus, or Busiris/Osiris, and a local Egyptian 
woman named Achiroe were father and mother to the 
twins Danaus and Aegisthus, whom Aechylus’ 
Suppliant Maidens concerns. According to Isocrates, 
Belus, Busiris, or Osirus was also a “foreign ruler” of 
Egypt, like the previous mentioned Argives. As 
Belus’ mother was the first woman to rule as queen 
and give her name to her country, Belus received the 
domain of Libya from his mother. Isocrates says that, 


“Although fortune had given [Belus] such ancestors, 
these alone did not satisfy his pride, but he thought he 
must also leave behind an everlasting monument to his 
valor. He was not content with his mother’s kingdom, 
considering it too small for one of his endowment; and 
when he had conquered many peoples and had 
acquired supreme power he established his royal seat 
in Egypt, because he judged that country to be far 
more superior than his place of residence, not only to 
the lands which were then his, but to all other 
countries in the world.”!°! 


Belus, or Osiris, was said to have crossed the 
Hellespont and conquered Thrace, as Isaac Newton 
says in his Chronology— 


101 [socrates. Busiris. XI. 10-11 
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“Osiris was King of all Egypt, and a great conqueror, 
and came over the Hellespont in the days 

of Triptolemus, and subdued Thrace. [And when he] 
crossed the Hellespont, he was there in danger of 
losing his army: he conquered Thrace, and there put a 
stop to his victories, and returned back from thence 
into Egypt.”!*? 


That is, if that king is taken to correspond with 
Sesostris, as Newton assumes. For, Sesostris, 
according to Diodorus Siculus, 


*...even passed over the river Ganges and visited all of 
India as far as the ocean, as well as the tribes of the 
Scythians as far as the river Tanais, which divides 
Europe from Asia; In the same way he brought all the 
rest of Asia into subjection as well as most of the 
Cyclades islands. And after he had crossed into Europe 
and was on his way through the whole length of 
Thrace, he nearly lost his army through lack of food 
and the difficult nature of the land. Consequently, he 
fixed the limits of his expedition in Thrace, and set up 
stelae in many parts of the regions which he had 
acquired.” 1% 


Herodotus says about Sesostris, that, 


102 Isaac Newton. Chronology of Ancient Kingdoms 
Amended. II. 237 


103 Diodorus Siculus. Bilbiotheca Historica. I. 55 
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“according to the report of the priests he took a great 
army and marched over the continent, subduing every 
nation which stood in his way... Thus doing he 
traversed the continent, until at last he passed over to 
Europe from Asia and subdued the Scythians and also 
the Thracians. These, I am of opinion, were the 
furthest people to which the Egyptian army came, for 
in their country the pillars are found to have been set 
up, but in the land beyond this they are no longer 
found. From this point he turned and began to go back; 
and when he came to the river Phasis, what happened 
then I cannot say for certain.” 104 


Such would justify the opinion that Argos and 
Egypt were under one and the same dominion, and, 
more than that, would justify their adoption of each 
other’s cultures, and familiarity with each other’s 
lands and civilizations enough to voyage to and from 
in times of crisis. Belus’ conquest into Thrace, across 
the Hellespont, would also explain how Danaus and 
Aegisthus, or Aegisthus’ son Lynceus, could contend 
for the throne of Argos in the following generation. 
Or else, the unanswered question would remain, of 
how Danaus and, after him, the son of Aegisthus, 
Lynceus, could ascend to the throne of Argos, without 
the state of Egypt backing them. 


Isaac Newton thought that Sesostris was also 
equivalent with Aegisthus, and that Danaus and his 


104 Herodotus. Histories. II. 102-103 
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ninety-nine daughters fled from Sesostris to Argos. 
There is confusion, however, that he doesn’t 
distinguish between Belus and Aegisthus, who were 
father and son, and calls both of them the same as 
Sesostris. Nonetheless, the campaigns of Sesostris 
across the Hellespont into Thrace and across the sea to 
the Cyclades would account for the cultural proximity 
and continuity between Egypt and Greece, such that in 
times of crisis journeys could be made to and from 
Greece and Egypt; and secondly, could account for 
Danaus and Aegisthus’ son Lynceus obtaining the 
royal scepter of Argos after the quarrel about the 
attempted marriage between Aegisthus’ sons and 
Danaus’ daughters. 


Herodotus tells a story about Sesostris that has 
striking parallels with that of Danaus and Aegisthus, 
however, the account is different in other respects. 


“Now when this Egyptian Sesostris (so the priests 
said) reached Daphnae of Pelusium on his way home, 
leading many captives from the peoples whose lands 
he had subjugated, his brother, whom he had left in 
charge in Egypt, invited him and his sons to a banquet 
and then piled wood around the house and set it on 
fire. [2] When Sesostris was aware of this, he at once 
consulted his wife, whom (it was said) he had with 
him; and she advised him to lay two of his six sons on 
the fire and make a bridge over the burning so that 
they could walk over the bodies of the two and escape. 
This Sesostris did; two of his sons were thus burnt but 
the rest escaped alive with their father. After returning 
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to Egypt, and avenging himself on his brother, 
Sesostris...”!° 


That story can arguably be interpretated as a 
retelling of the ninety-nine Danaids murdering their 
husbands on their wedding night. For, in both cases, 
one of the brothers is “invited to a banquet” which is 
really a treacherous trap, within which an attempt is 
made at his life and those of his sons. And in both 
stories, some of the sons are killed and some escape. 
That interpretation, however, is somewhat a 
divergence. 


This section has been meant to explain the 
purely Argive descent of Epaphus and the first native 
Greek kings of Egypt at least a few generations before 
Danaus’ return and escape from his twin brother 
Aegisthus, and also that the Argive family tracing back 
to Inachus and Phoroneus held kingship in Egypt from 
the time of Io’s son Epaphus or Apis to Aegisthus, 
Danaus’ twin brother, whose son Lynceus assumed 
control of Argos following the migration period a 
couple hundred years after Io had left Argos for Egypt, 
with the qualification that Apophis married a local 
Egyptian girl named Memphis, and that Belus married 
the Egyptian girl Achiroe. Otherwise, the family of 
Phoroneus, son of Inachus, married their siblings, as 
even Libya was shown to have married Telegonus, her 
Argive brother, rather than “Poseidon”. 


105 Herodotus. Histories. 107-108 
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BOOK II. 
EGYPT AND GREECE, A CORRELATIVE 
HISTORY 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE FOUNDATION AND SETTLEMENT OF 
EGYPTIAN CITIES BY GREEK COLONISTS 


Besides that Argive family who ruled of Egypt 
and controlled of the royal scepter of the Nile, there 
are notable Greek influences on Egypt at the same 
time. Before it was said that the question would be if 
Egyptians colonized Greece or if Greeks colonized 
Egypt, and the Egyptian colonist who ventured to 
found Athens, seven-gated Thebes, and control Argos 
were enumerated, along with a variety of other 
families that left Egypt for Greece at the beginning of 
the bronze age. 


Some of the most important Egyptian cities 
were founded by Greeks. First, Epaphus founded 
Memphis and named it after his native Egyptian wife 
named Memphis before he was worshipped as Serapis 
or the Apis bull. This claim is supported by numerous 
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Greek and Roman authors alike. Thus, Hyginus wrote 
that, 


“Epaphus fortified the towns in Egypt and ruled there. 
First of all, he founded Memphis, and then many 
others.” Hyginus. Fabulae. 149; 


And according to Apollodorus of Athens, 


“Reigning over the Egyptians, Epaphus married 
Memphis, founded and named the city of Memphis 
after her.” Apollodorus. Bibliotheca. II. 1. 4. 


Heliopolis is also ascribed a Greek origin. 
According to Diodorus Siculus, 


“Aktis [a son of Helios, from Rhodes] sailing off to 
Aigyptos, founded there a city men call Heliopolis, 
naming it after his father; and it was from him that the 
Aigyptians learned the laws of astrology.”!°° 


This Aktis was called a Heliadae, after his 
father Helios, and along with four of his brothers 
killed their fifth brother Tenages out of jealousy of his 
skill at science, after which Actis escaped from 
Rhodes to found Heliopolis in Egypt, whereupon the 
Aigyptians learned the science of astronomy. 
Diodorus says, also, about the Heliadae’s competence 
in science, that— 


106 Diodorus Siculus. Bibliotheca Historica. V. 57.2 
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“The Heliadae, besides having shown themselves 
superior to all other men, likewise surpassed them in 
learning and especially in astrology; and they 
introduced many new practices in seamanship and 
established the division of the day into hours.”!°’ 


The stories about Actis, the Heliadae, founding 
Heliopolis in Egypt, and the Heliadae’s proficiency in 
science are supported by a statement of Herodotus, 
that “the people of Heliopolis are said to be the most 
learned of the Egyptians.”'% For, that is just what we 
would expect, given the previous account. 


Epaphus, who was the founder of Memphis, 
only fifteen miles or so from Heliopolis, nowadays all 
within the vicinity of Cairo, was contemporary with 
‘Phaethon’, son of Helios, who should be understood 
as Aktis, son of Helios and founder of Heliopolis. 


Epaphus prompted the son of Helios to take his 
fateful journey in his father’s chariot of the Sun. 
Epaphus criticized the son of Helios, saying, “poor 
demented fellow, what will you not credit if your 
mother speaks, you are so puffed up with the fond 
conceit of you imagined sire, the lord of day,” !% to 
which Phaethon or Actis attempted to steer his father’s 
chariot. This might be interpreted as compelling 
Helios’ son to take command of the cavalry against 
impossible odds. 


107 Diodorus Siculus. Bibliotheca Historica. V.57. 1. 
108 Herodotus. Histories. II. 3. 
10 Ovid. Metamorphoses. I. 746. 
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Either way, Actis, son of Helios, was said to 
have brought astrology to Egypt and to have founded 
Heliopolis, and quarreled with Epaphus, the Argive 
founder of Memphis, only fifteen miles away. 


Diodorus Siculus says that Egyptians learned 
astronomy from the Greeks and then retaught them 
when they had forgotten after a deluge and a lapse of 
time,!!° which affirms the introduction of astronomical 
knowledge into Egypt by Greeks and supports the 
claim that Greeks colonized Egypt and founded 
Heliopolis and Memphis, along with other lesser- 
known centers of civilization in the delta, like Sais; 
while also affirming that Egyptians later colonized 
Greece and founded cities like Athens and seven-gated 
Thebes and settled and attained the dominion of 
Argos. The account of Diodorus Siculus is as 
follows— 


“Actis, sailing off to Egypt, founded there the city men 
call Heliopolis, naming it after his father, [Helios]; and 
it was from him that the Egyptians learned the laws of 
astrology. [3] But when at a later time there came a 
flood among the Greeks and the majority of mankind 
perished by reason of the abundance of rain, it came to 
pass that all written monuments were also destroyed in 
the same manner as mankind; [4] and this is the reason 
why the Egyptians, seizing the favourable occasion, 
appropriated to themselves the knowledge of 


110 Diodorus Siculus. Bibliotheca Historica. V. 57. 2-5 
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astrology, and why, since the Greeks, because of their 
ignorance, no longer laid any claim to writing, the 
belief prevailed that the Egyptians were the first men 
to effect the discovery of the stars. [5] Likewise the 
Athenians, although they were the founders of the city 
in Egypt men call Sais, suffered from the same 
ignorance because of the flood. And it was because of 
reasons such as these that many generations later men 
supposed that Cadmus, the son of Agenor, had been 
the first to bring the letters from Phoenicia to Greece; 
and after the time of Cadmus onwards the Greeks were 
believed to have kept making new discoveries in the 
science of writing, since a sort of general ignorance of 
the facts possessed the Greeks.”!!! 


I will repeat the aforesaid claim again, because, 
in the words of Plato, “’Tis well to tell and examine 
too what is good twice and thrice over.”!!? So, “to 
begin at the beginning,”!'? “the Heliadae [of Rhodes] 
surpassed [other peoples] in learning and especially in 
astrology; and they introduced many new practices 
in seamanship and established the division of the day 
into hours.”!'* Then after the tragedy of the death of 
Tenages at the hands of his four brothers, the brothers 
fled variously, with Actis “sailing off [from Rhodes] to 
Aigyptos, founded there a city men call Heliopolis, 
naming it after his father; and it was from him that the 


ll Diodorus Siculus. Bibliotheca Historica. V. 57. 2-5 
112 Plato. Gorgias. 498e. 

113 Plato. Sophist. 232b-c 

114 Diodorus Siculus. Bibliotheca Historica. V.57. 1. 
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Aigyptians learned the laws of astrology”!!5... “But 
when at a later time there came a flood among the 
Greeks and the majority of mankind perished by 
reason of the abundance of rain, it came to pass that all 
written monuments were also destroyed in the same 
manner as mankind; [4] and this is the reason why the 
Egyptians, seizing the favourable occasion, 
appropriated to themselves the knowledge of 
astrology, and why, since the Greeks, because of their 
ignorance, no longer laid any claim to writing, the 
belief prevailed that the Egyptians were the first men 
to effect the discovery of the stars. [5] Likewise the 
Athenians, although they were the founders of the city 
in Egypt men call Sais, suffered from the same 
ignorance because of the flood. And it was because of 
reasons such as these that many generations later men 
supposed that Cadmus, the son of Agenor, had been 
the first to bring the letters from Phoenicia to Greece; 
and after the time of Cadmus onwards the Greeks were 
believed to have kept making new discoveries in the 
science of writing, since a sort of general ignorance of 
the facts possessed the Greeks.” !'® 


I said before that the question about Greeks 
and Egyptians would not come down to captured 
women or events parallel with the origin of the conflict 
that initiated the Trojan War, as was the case with 
Rome, but that the debate would come down to “who 
colonized who.” Likewise, the debate comes down to 
who educated or enlightened who, in terms of various 
aspects of civilization, as well, and particularly, with 


115 Diodorus Siculus. Bibliotheca Historica. V. 57.2 
116 Diodorus Siculus. Bibliotheca Historica. V. 57. 2-5 
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astronomy, for which the Egyptians are acknowledged 
to be supreme in point of time. For Greek astronomers 
were said to have used the records of Egyptian and 
Babylonian astronomical observations in their 
theoretical investigations, as Aristotle acknowledges in 
the second book of his De Caelo.'!’ Simplicius of 
Cilicia said that the Egyptians kept record of 
observations of the stars for at least 630,000 years, and 
that the Babylonians for 1,440,000 years.!'!* And 
according to Pliny the Elder, 


“On the other hand, Epigenes, a writer of very great 
authority, informs us that the Babylonians have a 
series of observations on the stars, for a period of 
seven hundred and twenty thousand years, inscribed 
on baked bricks. Berosus and Critodemus, who make 
the period the shortest, give it as four hundred and 
ninety thousand years. From this statement, it would 
appear that letters have been in use from all eternity. 
The Pelasgi were the first to introduce them into 
Latium.” 1! 


Thus, there is reason to affirm the conviction, 
not only that Greeks introduced astronomy to Egypt 


17 “Accounts of other stars are given by the Egyptians 
and Babylonians, whose observations have been kept 
for very many years past, and from whom much of our 
evidence about particular stars is derived.” Aristotle. 
De Caelo. II. 12. 292a 5-10. 

18 Simplicius of Cilicia. Commentary on Aristotle’s 
De Caelo. 117. 24-27. 

119 Pliny the Elder. The Natural History. VII. 57. 10- 
12 
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and then relearned the same art or science after the 
flood and after time had elapsed their memory of such 
things, but that such sciences or arts have been known 
for aeternity, with the exception of lapses of memory 
due to hardship and disaster. Such conditions were 
responsible for the Greeks having to relearn 
astronomy, as well as the alphabet, from Egyptians 
and Phoenicians, and not knowing that they had 
previously brought these same sciences to Egypt at a 
prior age, before the flood had reduced them to a 
position destitute of written records or any recollection 
of the arts and sciences at all. 


After Memphis and Heliopolis, a hundred- 
gated Thebes can also be ascribed a Greek origin, 
given that Belus or Busiris was proved to be a 
descendant of Phononeus, Io, and of Epaphus. The 
only difference in the historical records and the claim I 
have made is that they say he was a descendant of 
those figures by way of his mother, and that his father 
was Poseidon, whereas I argue that his father was a 
relative of his mother, and thus that he was wholly 
descended from Phoroneus of Argos. In both 
accounts, he was the grandson of Epaphus and great- 
grandson of Io. 

Diodorus Siculus writes that, 


“Osiris, [who we call Belus or Busiris], they say, 
founded in the Egyptian Thebaid a city with a hundred 
gates, which the men of his day named after his 
mother, though later generations called it Diospolis, 
and some named it Thebes. There is no agreement, 
however, as to when this city was founded, not only 
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among the historians, but even among the priests of 
Egypt themselves.” 1? 


That would explain why Cadmus named his 
colony in Greece ‘seven-gated Thebes’. Other writers 
ascribe the founding of Egyptian Thebes to Agenor, 
the twin brother of Belus or Busiris, which only goes 
to show the same point, as Belus and Agenor were 
twin sons of Libya, and, as the argument has shown, 
not ‘Poseidon’ but a brother of Libya, and son of 
Telegonus or Argus; and regardless of that point, were 
grandsons of Epaphus, the son of Io. Cadmus, the 
founder of seven-gated Thebes in Greece was a son of 
Agenor, who by some accounts founded a hundred- 
gated Thebes in Egypt—and by other account, 
Agenor’s brother Belus founded Egyptian Thebes. In 
any case, Diodorus Siculus says that “Cadmus was a 
citizen of Egyptian Thebes,” !?! that is, before he 
voyaged to Greece and founded seven-gated Thebes. 


About Cadmus’ connection to Egyptian 
Thebes, and his reason for founding Greek Thebes, 
Nonnus writes that, “[260] But Cadmus brought gifts 
of voice and thought for all Hellas; he fashioned tools 
to echo the sounds of the tongue, he mingled sonant 
and consonant in one order of connected harmony. So 
he rounded off a graven model of speaking silence; for 
he had learnt the secrets of his country’s sublime art, 
an outside intruder into the wisdom of Egypt, while 


120 Diodorus Siculus. Bibliotheca Historica. I. 15; I. 
45.4. 
121 Diodorus Siculus. Bibliotheca Historica. I. 23. 4. 
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Agenor dwelt nine years in Memphis and founded 
hundred-gated Thebes.”!?? 


Nonnus continues the story to say that 
Cadmus consulted the Pythian oracle at Delphi and 
was given the following advice: 


*No, let pass your regret for your father 
Agenor [brother of Belus or Busiris], and abide among 
foreigners; found a city with the name of Egyptian 
Thebes your home, in the place where the cow of 
fortune shall sink and rest her heavy knee foot.”!?3 


Either way, whether Egyptian Thebes was 
founded by Belus or Agenor, there is no question that 
both were twins and grandsons of Epaphus, and sons 
of Libya and, most likely, not Poseidon but Telegonus 
or Argus, relatives in the generation following 
Epaphus, Apis, and Niobe, discounting the local 
Egyptian admixture of Epaphus’ wife Memphis, whom 
he named the city he built after. 


Again, Cadmus, the founder of Greek Thebes, 
was the son of Agenor, who was the twin of Belus, 
and either Belus or Agenor founded Egyptian Thebes, 
where Cadmus was raised. Or else, Cadmus would 
have never named his colony in Greece after Egyptian 
Thebes, and there is obviously a significance to the 
shared name between Egyptian and Greek Thebes. 


122 Nonnus. Dionysiaca. IV. 260. 
123 Nonnus. Dionysiaca. IV. 293. 
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It should be vehemently stated that Epaphis or 
Apis, and king of Egypt of Argive descent, was 
worshiped by indigenous Egyptian peoples as a god, !?* 
as either or both Serapis or the Apis bull; and that his 
mother Io, another Argive, was worshiped as the 
goddess Isis;'*> and that Belus or Busiris, the grandson 
of Epaphis, was worshiped as Osiris; and that Belus 
was the father of Danaus and Aegisthus, whom 
struggled with each other over the Argive throne, and 
whose descendants controlled Argos until the Trojan 
War, when Diomedes, their descendant who led eighty 
ships against the Trojans, held the royal scepter of 


124 “Anis, being deemed a god was called Sarapis.” 
Apollodorus. Bibliotheca. II. 1. 1; “Of Apis King 

of Argos, Whom the Egyptians Called Serapis, and 
Worshipped with Divine Honors. In these 

times Apis king of Argos crossed over into Egypt in 
ships, and, on dying there, was made Serapis, the chief 
god of all the Egyptians.” Augustine. City of God. 
XVIII. 5 


125 “And Io, likewise, they call by the name of Isis.” 
Apollodorus. Bibliotheca. II. 1; “For the images of Isis 
are in woman's form, horned like a cow, exactly as the 
Greeks picture Io.” Herodotus. Histories. II. 41; 
“Thence she swam to Scythia, and the Bosporus is 
named from that; thence she went to Egypt where she 
bore Epaphus. When Jove realized that for his sake she 
had borne such suffering, he restored her to her own 
form, and made her a goddess of the Egyptians, called 
Isis.” Hyginus. Fabulae. 145. 
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Argos which remained unbrokenly within their family 
since Danaus, son of Osiris or Belus, had returned 
from Egypt. 


Then the Greek founder of Heliopolis in Egypt, 
himself a son of Helios, brought his father to 
deification as the “Sun god Ra”, whom Aegyptus 
doesn’t even mention as a protector of him against the 
Argives and escaping Danaids. I should remark that 
the conflation of Ammon with Ra—the Sun— is 
incoherent, in the formulation of *Ammon-Ra”. 
‘Ammon’ is only a qualitative or descriptive 
praenomen of Zeus, i.e Zeus Ammon, and of the 
oracle of him stationed in Libya, at the Siwa Oasis, 
where the sibyl proclaimed Alexander to be the son of 
Zeus, granting him rule of Egypt without a single 
battle, although he had previously earned the 
governance of Egypt by dispelling the Persian 
Empire’s control of Egypt as a satrapy, ultimately by 
defeating Darius III. 


That is to reaffirm that Egyptians and their 
local gods were probably confined to the Nile, and that 
the Greek colonists who founded Heliopolis and 
Memphis, and also Io, or Isis, and Osiris, were 
imported deities to the Nile civilization. In my 
opinion, none of the Olympian gods would be 
Egyptian in origin; not Poseidon either, who has his 
own conflicts with Zeus, both of which fathered kings 
and rulers of Egypt as colonizers of a local population. 


I can only imagine that Egyptians reverenced 
the Nile river as the source of their sustenance and 
preservation, and of their enrichment, which would be 
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absolutely dependable in times of famine and drought 
elsewhere. I will also add that Neith was by Plato and 
Herodotus said to be equivalent to Athena, !?% and 
Neith is a shifting of letters of the same name, as 
Egyptians might have read words backwards. She was 
the patroness of Sais, an Athenian colony, and a base 
that preserved Greek culture through drought and 
famine in mainland Greece. Herodotus also wrote that 
Sais, the Athenian settlement in the Nile delta, was 
where the grave of Osiris was located, and he retells a 
ceremony by which the sufferings of the god were 
displayed as a mystery at night. 


That discussion about separate pantheons, 
however, is beside the point of this chapter, and was 
only diverted to in reference to Epaphus, Io, and Belus 


126 “Tell us from the beginning,” said Amynander, 
“what Solon related and how, and who were the 
informants who vouched for its truth.” [21e] “In the 
Delta of Egypt,” said Critias, “where, at its head, the 
stream of the Nile parts in two, there is a certain 
district called the Saitic. The chief city in this district 
is Sais—the home of King Amasis,—the founder of 
which, they say, is a goddess whose Egyptian name is 
Neith, and in Greek, as they assert, Athena. These 
people profess to be great lovers of Athens and in a 
measure akin to our people here. And Solon said that 
when he travelled there he was held in great esteem 
amongst them; moreover, when he was questioning 
such of their priests...” Plato. Timaeus. 21e. 
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or Busiris—who are de conversio the Apis bull, Isis, 
and Osiris of the Egyptians. 


The primary objective of this chapter was to 
relate the founding of important cities in Egypt by 
Greek heroes. For the sake of recollection I will 
restate that Memphis was founded by Epaphus, the son 
of Io, and I will provide the following annotation— 
that the cult of the Apis bull or Serapis was centered in 
Memphis, where, according to Herodotus, “... facing 
this a court for Apis, [called the Serapeum] where 
Apis is kept and fed whenever he appears— and this 
Apis, or Epaphus, is a calf born of a cow that can 
never conceive again. By what the Egyptians say, the 
cow is made pregnant by a light from heaven, and 
thereafter gives birth to Apis— this court has an inner 
colonnade all around it and many cut figures; the roof 
is held up by great statues twenty feet high for pillars. 
Apis in Greek is Epaphus.”!?’ 


And after Memphis, Heliopolis was founded 
by Actis, son of Helios, from Rhodes.!?* Finally, 
Belus or Busiris, son of Libya and grandson of 
Epaphus, founded a hundred gated Thebes. !?? 


127 Herodotus. Histories. II. 153 ; II. 28. 2. 

128 «Actis, sailing off to Egypt, founded there the city 
men call Heliopolis, naming it after his father, 
[Helios]; and it was from him that the Egyptians 
learned the laws of astrology.” Diodorus Siculus. 
Bibliotheca Historica. V. 57.2 

129 Diodorus Siculus. Bibliotheca Historica. I. 15; I. 
45.4. 
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BOOK II. 
EGYPT AND GREECE, A CORRELATIVE 
HISTORY 


CHAPTER V. 

HERODOTUS’ ACCOUNT LEARNED FROM THE 
EGYPTIAN PRIESTS ABOUT THE TROJAN WAR, 
AND THE ARREST OF PARIS AND 
DETAINMENT OF HELEN IN EGYPT AND HER 
NEVER HA VING GONE TO TROY 


The relationship between Egyptians and 
Greece, given what has already been said, can be 
traced further down to the point of the Trojan War and 
the generations preceding and following that great 
event. What will be illustrated about that time is a 
two-sided relationship, in attempt to show that one 
side refers to the Egyptian support of Achaean forces, 
with the other side representing hostility to them. 


I will try to show that the difference between 
friendship and distain portrayed in the Odyssey, and in 
Euripides’ Helen, refers to two different times, with 
Egyptian support of Greek interests at the onset of that 
war under one Egyptian king, and with hostilities 
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originating under the next Egyptian king. In sum, 
during the reigns of Pheron and Proteus, Greek 
interests were protected by Egypt, and during the 
following reign of Rhampsinitis or Rhampsinit or 
Ramses, storm swept Greeks arriving in Egypt were in 
danger by even stepping foot on Egyptian soil, and 
that, as a result, or perhaps as a cause, there was a 
failed Greek attempt to invade and sack Egypt. 


It was during the reign of Pheron or of Proteus 
his successor that the Trojan War was instigated. One 
of the subordinates of Pheron, or Proteus more likely, 
named Thonis, who was a governor of the Nile delta or 
priest therein, heard the tale of what Paris had done. 


According to Herodotus, some servants of 
Paris brought accusation against him, for the wrong he 
had done to Menelaus, to Thonis, the governor or 
priest of the Nile delta, who sent word to Proteus. In 
Herodotus’ own words— 


*...some of Paris’ servants ran away from him, threw 
themselves on the mercy of the god, and brought an 
accusation against Paris meaning to injure him, telling 
the whole story of Helen and the wrong done 
Menelaus. They laid this accusation before the priests 
and the warden of the Nile mouth, whose name was 
Thonis. When Thonis heard it, he sent this message the 
quickest way to Proteus at Memphis—"!°° 


“A stranger has come, a Trojan, who has committed an 
impiety in Hellas. After defrauding his guest-friend, he 


130 Herodotus. Histories. II. 113. 
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has come bringing the man's wife and a very great deal 
of wealth, driven to your country by the wind. Are we 
to let him sail away untouched, or are we to take away 
what he has come with?” [3] Proteus sent back this 
message: “Whoever this is who has acted impiously 
against his guest-friend, seize him and bring him to 
me, that I may know what he will say.” '°! 


“Hearing this, Thonis seized Paris, and detained his 
ships there, and then brought him with Helen and all 
the wealth, and the suppliants too, to Memphis. [2] 
When all had arrived, Proteus asked Paris who he was 
and whence he sailed; Paris told him his lineage and 
the name of his country, and about his voyage, whence 
he sailed. [3] Then Proteus asked him where he had 
got Helen; when Paris was evasive in his story and did 
not tell the truth, the men, Paris’ servants, who had 
taken refuge with the temple confuted him, and related 
the whole story of the wrong. [4] 

Finally, Proteus declared the following judgment to 
them, saying, “If I did not make it a point never to kill 
a stranger who has been caught by the wind and driven 
to my coasts, I would have punished you on behalf of 
the Greek, you most vile man. You committed the 
gravest impiety after you had had your guest-friend's 
hospitality: you had your guest-friend's wife. [5] And 
as if this were not enough, you got her to fly with you 
and went off with her. And not just with her, either, 
but you plundered your guest-friend's wealth and 
brought it, too. [6] Now, then, since I make it a point 
not to kill strangers, I shall not let you take away this 
woman and the wealth, but I shall watch them for the 


131 Herodotus. Histories. II. 114. 
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Greek stranger, until he come and take them away; but 
as for you and your sailors, I warn you to leave my 
country for another within three days, and if you do 
not, I will declare war on you.”!>? 


King Proteus then, according to Herodotus, 
who inquired about the story from the Egyptian priests 
at his time, arrested Paris and detained Helen and the 
wealth that had be stolen from Menelaus while he was 
away from home, either according to an alliance or 
friendship with Greeks, or from reverence of what 
might happen if he were implicated in the wrongdoing. 


Then in Herodotus’ own narrative, 
“This, the priests said, was how Helen came to 
Proteus. And, in my opinion, Homer knew this story, 
too; but seeing that it was not so well suited to epic 
poetry as the tale of which he made use, he rejected it, 
showing that he knew it. [2] This is apparent from the 
passage in the Iliad (and nowhere else does he return 
to the story) where he relates the wanderings of Paris, 
and shows how he and Helen were carried off course, 
and wandered to, among other places, Sidon in 
Phoenicia, among other places.”!3 


We will get into Homer’s own account of 
Menelaus’ and Helen’s visitation to Egypt that is 
illustrated in The Odyssey. However, like Herodotus 
the historian relates, less depth and details are 
provided in the Homeric epics, aside from a few 


132 Herodotus. Histories. II. 115. 
133 Herodotus. Histories. II. 116. 
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passages of diversion and reference to Egypt as 
evidence that they each wound up there. 


Herodotus continues, 
“Enough, then, of Homer and the Cyprian poems. But, 
when I asked the priests whether the Greek account of 
what happened at Troy were idle or not, they gave me 
the following answer, saying that they had inquired 
and knew from Menelaus himself. [2] After the rape of 
Helen, a great force of Greeks came to the Trojan land 
on Menelaus' behalf. After disembarking and 
disposing their forces, they sent messengers to Ilium, 
one of whom was Menelaus himself. [3] When these 
were let inside the city walls, they demanded the 
restitution of Helen and of the property which Paris 
had stolen from Menelaus and carried off, and they 
demanded reparation for the wrongs; but the Trojans 
gave the same testimony then and later, sworn and 
unsworn: that they did not have Helen or the property 
claimed, but all of that was in Egypt, and they could 
not justly make reparation for what Proteus the 
Egyptian had. [4] But the Greeks, thinking that the 
Trojans were mocking them, laid siege to the city, 
until they took it; but there was no Helen there when 
they breached the wall, but they heard the same 
account as before; so, crediting the original testimony, 
they sent Menelaus himself to Proteus. 
*Menelaus then went to Egypt and up the river to 
Memphis; there, relating the truth of the matter, he met 
with great hospitality and got back Helen, who had not 
been harmed, and also all his wealth, besides. [2] Yet, 
although getting this, Menelaus was guilty of injustice 
toward the Egyptians. For adverse weather detained 
him when he tried to sail away; after this continued for 
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some time, he carried out something impious, [3] 
taking two native children and sacrificing them. When 
it became known that he had done this, he fled with his 
ships straight to Libya, hated and hunted; and where 
he went from there, the Egyptians could not say. The 
priests told me that they had learned some of this by 
inquiry, but that they were sure of what had happened 
in their own country. !3* 


“The Egyptians' priests said this, and I myself believe 
their story about Helen, for I reason thus: had Helen 
been in Ilium, then with or without the will of Paris 
she would have been given back to the Greeks. [2] For 
surely Priam was not so mad, or those nearest to him, 
as to consent to risk their own persons and their 
children and their city so that Paris might cohabit with 
Helen. [3] Even if it were conceded that they were so 
inclined in the first days, yet when not only many of 
the Trojans were slain in fighting against the Greeks, 
but Priam himself lost to death two or three or even 
more of his sons in every battle (if the poets are to be 
believed), in this turn of events, had Helen been 
Priam's own wife, I cannot but think that he would 
have restored her to the Greeks, if by so doing he 
could escape from the evils besetting him. [4] Paris 
was not even heir to the throne, in which case matters 
might have been in his hands since Priam was old, but 
Hector, who was an older and a better man than Paris, 
was going to receive the royal power at Priam's death, 
and ought not have acquiesced in his brother's 
wrongdoing, especially when that brother was the 
cause of great calamity to Hector himself and all the 
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rest of the Trojans. [5] But since they did not have 
Helen there to give back, and since the Greeks would 
not believe them although they spoke the truth—I am 
convinced and declare—the divine powers provided 
that the Trojans, perishing in utter destruction, should 
make this clear to all mankind: that retribution from 
the gods for terrible wrongdoing is also terrible. This 
is what I think, and I state it.”!*> 


Herodotus thinks, therefore, that Helen was 
detained in Egypt with the wealth that Paris has stolen 
along with Menelaus’ wife, and that the Achaeans 
either couldn’t hit the brakes once they had gathered 
and crossed the Aegean Sea, or that they didn’t believe 
that, since they knew Paris had left with Helen, he 
hadn’t brought her all the way back to Troy. 


The Achaeans, given their agitation in Aulis, 
and the mention of the difficulty of controlling such a 
raging army, might have refused to turn away from 
their onslaught against Troy, even if they had learned 
that the prize to be won wasn’t behind the walls of 
Ilium. For, there were far more attractive prizes to be 
acquired in sacking Troy, for the soldiers, regardless 
of the sons of Atreus’ original motive of securing 
Helen and taking her back to Sparta. 


Aeschylus says that the warriors in Aulis, 
awaiting favorable winds, were almost in too much of 
a frenzy to lead orderly, desperate as they were to sack 
that holy city. For, he says, that they instigated an 
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immediate “turn of the winds” to have a favorable 
voyage to Ilium, and as much as the prophet Calchas, 
caused the immediate sacrifice of Agamemnon’s 
daughter Iphigenia, without time for second thought, 
the impatience of the soldiers was what demanded that 
action. 


Such a blood-thirsty and impatient army, 
admittedly almost unable to control, whom the 
polemarchs or leading generals couldn’t refuse, 
wouldn’t have turned away from the walls of Troy on 
the condition that Helen, who was stolen by a Trojan 
prince, was not presently there. 


Also, the story according to Homer would be 
robbed of its ethos if he were to blatantly state that the 
Achaeans either didn’t believe that Helen wasn’t even 
within the walls of Troy or that they knew she was 
safe in Egypt. The momentum of the Achaean forces 
and the ethos of Homer’s narrative make for 
conditions such that even if Homer knew of heard such 
interpretations, would be better left out of his 
rendering of the story. 
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BOOK II. 
EGYPT AND GREECE, A CORRELATIVE 
HISTORY 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE ACCOUNT OF EURIPIDES IN HIS HELEN 
ABOUT HER NEVER HAVING GONE TO TROY, 
AND HER REMAINING UNHARMED IN EGYPT 


Euripides, a contemporary of Herodotus, 
agrees with him about Helen’s safety in Egypt under 
the protection of king Proteus during the Trojan War. 
In his drama called Helen, he relates the tale of 
Menelaus’ shipwrecked arrival unbeknownst to Egypt, 
his rescue of Helen, and their subsequent escape back 
to Sparta. 


Helen, according to Euripides, was saved by 
Hermes from Paris and given refuge in the court of 
Proteus before that king died, after which his son and 
successor no longer faithfully defended her but 
pursued her hand in marriage so fervently that she 
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required a savior, at which time Menelaus arrived lost 
on the coast of the Nile delta, contrived a plan with 
Helen, and escaped with her and a few of his men back 
to Sparta with favorable winds, which they didn’t have 
for seven years before that event. 


Paris, according to Euripides, sailed back to 
Ilium with a phantom or likeness of Helen, “both 
breathing and alive”, which wasn’t really her. Since 
Paris was awarded the fate of marrying Helen, the 
most beautiful woman, from his judgement of Venus 
as preferable over Athena and Hera, without knowing 
or seeing her before, such an account of his mistaking 
his awarded prize for a likeness of her or a completely 
different woman isn’t unlikely. 


Euripides should be noted to have relished in 
current philosophical digressions and theological 
investigations at his time, hitting on the theme over 
and over in the same drama, that appearance and 
perception might not relate the actual truth of the 
situation; and in portraying Paris’ choice of 
appearance as susceptible to misleading his 
understanding of who’s who or what’s what. 


In Euripides play, Helen tells Menelaus herself 
that she was never in Troy but always in Egypt kept 
safe-guard. 


Helen: 

I did not go to Troy; that was a phantom. 
Menelaus: 

And who fashions living bodies? 

Helen: 
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The air, out of which you have a wife that the gods 
labored over. 

Menelaus: 

[585] What god's handiwork? You are saying things 
beyond hope. 

Helen: 

Hera's, as a substitute, so that Paris would not have 
me. 

Menelaus: 

How then could you be here and in Troy at the same 
time? 

Helen: 

The name may be in many places, though not the 
body. 

Menelaus: 

Let me go! I have come here with enough pain. 
Helen: 

[590] Will you leave me, and take that phantom bride 
away? 

Menelaus: 

Yes, and fare well, for your likeness to Helen. 
Helen 

I am ruined! I found you, my husband, but I will not 
have you. 

Menelaus: 

The greatness of my troubles [ponoi] over there 
convinces me; you do not. 

Helen: 

Ah me! Who was ever more wretched [adj. athlos] 
than I am? [595] Those who are most dear [philoi] to 
me are leaving me, and I shall never reach the 
Hellenes or my own country. 

The first messenger enters in haste. 

Messenger: 
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Menelaus, I find you, after taking great trouble to look 
for you, wandering over the whole of this foreign land; 
I am sent by the comrades whom you left behind. 
Menelaus: 

[600] What is it? Surely you are not being plundered 
by the foreigners? 

Messenger: 

It is a miracle; what I say is of less account than what 
happened. 

Menelaus: 

Tell me; for, judging by this eagerness, you are 
certainly bringing something new. 

Messenger: 

I say that you have suffered countless pains [péma] in 
vain. 

Menelaus: 

You are mourning over old sorrows; what is your 
message? 

Messenger: 

[605] Your wife has disappeared, taken up into the 
folds of the unseen air; she is hidden in heaven, and as 
she left the hallowed cave where we were keeping her 
safe [s0zein], she said this: “Miserable Phrygians, and 
all the Achaeans! On my account you were dying by 
the banks of Skamandros, [610] through Hera's 
contrivance, for you thought that Paris had Helen 
when he didn't. But I, since I have stayed my 
appointed time, and having kept to [sözein] my 
destiny, will now depart into the sky, my father; but 
the unhappy daughter of Tyndareus, [615] guilty 
[aitia] in no way, has borne evil [kakai] rumors 
without reason.” 

Catching sight of Helen 
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Welcome, daughter of Leda, were you here after all? I 
was just announcing your departure up to the hidden 
starry realms, not knowing that you had a winged 
body. I will not let you mock us like this again, [620] 
for you gave your fill of ordeals [ponos] to your 
husband and his allies in Ilion. 

Menelaus: 

This is the meaning of that; the words of this woman 
have turned out to be true [aléthés]. O longed-for day, 
that has given you to my arms! 

In the following scene, most of Menelaus' lines are 
spoken, most of Helen's are sung. 

Helen: 

[625] O Menelaus, dearest [most philos] of men, the 
time was long, but delight is just now ours. 

With joy I have found my husband, friends [philai], I 
have embraced my dear one, after long days of blazing 
light. 

Menelaus: 

[630] And I have found you; but I have many 
questions about those years; now I do not know what 
to begin with first. 

Helen: 

I am so happy, the hair rises on my head and my tears 
run down. I fling my arms around your neck, [635] 
dear husband, to have my delight. 

Menelaus: 

O most dear [phila] sight! I have no fault to find: I 
have my wife, the daughter of Zeus and Leda; your 
brothers on their snow-white steeds [640] blessed you, 
blessed you at an earlier time, while torches blazed, 
but the god who took you from my home is driving us 
on to another fortune, better than this. An evil [kakon] 
that was good [agathon] brought you together with me, 
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your husband [645] after a long time, but may I still 
benefit by my good luck. 

Chorus: 

May you benefit indeed, and I join in the same prayer; 
for when there are two, it is not possible for one to be 
unhappy and the other not. 

Helen: 

Friends [philai], my dear friends [philai], I no longer 
sigh or grieve over what is past. [650] I have my 
husband, for whom I have been waiting to come from 
Troy for many years. 

Menelaus: 

You have me, and I have you; although it was hard to 
live through so many days, I now understand the 
actions of the goddess. My joy is tearful; it has more 
[655] pleasure [kharis] than sorrow.'36 


So Herodotus’ account of Helen’s never having 
gone to Troy, but having remained safe in Egypt under 
the surveillance of Proteus, is confirmed by Euripides” 
story, and not completely against Homer’s, but 
Homer’s account is shown to lack this portion of the 
story or not try to unravel or try to tell a “double-sided 
story.” 


Euripides continues at that point to recount the 
exchange between Menelaus and Helen— 


6 Euripides. Helen. 580-655. 
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Helen: 

What can I say? What mortal could ever have hoped 
for this? I hold you to my heart, little as I ever thought 
to. 

Menelaus: 

And I hold you, whom we thought to have gone to 
Ida's city [polis] and the unhappy towers of Ilion. 
[660] By the gods, how were you taken from my 
home? 

Helen: 

Ah! ah! You are setting out on a bitter beginning. Ah! 
ah! You are asking about a bitter tale. 

Menelaus: 

Speak; all gifts from the super-human powers 
[daimones] should be heard. 

Helen: 

I detest the story I am now about to tell. 

Menelaus: 

[665] Tell it anyway. It is sweet to hear of troubles. 
Helen: 

Not to the bed of the young barbarian, on the wings of 
oars, on the wings of desire for an unjust [a-dikos] 
marriage— 

Menelaus: 

What super-human power [daimön] or fate tore you 
from your country? 

Helen: 

[670] Ah, my husband! The son of Zeus, of Zeus, 
brought me to the Nile. 

Menelaus: 

Amazing! Who sent you there? O deinoi words! 
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Helen: 

I have wept bitterly, and my eyes are wet with tears; 
the wife of Zeus ruined me. 

Menelaus: 

[675] Hera? Why did she want to bring trouble 
[kakon] to the two of us? 

Helen: 

Alas for those baths and springs, where the goddesses 
brightened the beauty from which the judgment 
[krisis] came. 

Menelaus: 

Regarding the judgment [krisis], Hera made it a cause 
of these troubles [kaka] for you? 

Helen: 

[680] To take me away from Paris— 

Menelaus: 

How? Tell me. 

Helen: 

To whom Kypris had promised me. 

Menelaus: 

O unhappy one! 

Helen: 

Unhappy, unhappy; and so she brought me to Egypt. 
Menelaus: 

Then she gave him a phantom instead, as I hear from 
you. 

Helen: 

Sorrow, sorrow to your house, [685] mother, alas. 
Menelaus: 

What do you mean? 

Helen: 

My mother is no more; through shame of my 
disgraceful marriage she tied a noose around her neck. 
Menelaus: 
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Alas! Is our daughter Hermione alive? 

Helen: 

Ah, my husband! Unmarried, without children, she 
mourns my [690] fatal marriage. 

Menelaus: 

O Paris, who utterly destroyed my whole house, these 
things ruined you also, and countless bronze-clad 
Danaans. 

Helen: 

The god cast me out, ill-fated and accursed, from my 
country, [695] from my city [polis], and from you, 
when I left my home and bed—yet I did not leave 
them—for a shameful marriage. 

Chorus Leader: 

If indeed you should become blessed with a good 
daimön [eudaimön] in the future, it would be a match 
for the past. 

Messenger: 

[700] Menelaos, give me as well a share of that joy 
which I understand, but not clearly. 

Menelaus: 

Come and take part in our talk, old man, you too. 
Messenger: 

This woman is not the arbitrator of all the trouble in 
Troy? 

Menelaus: 

She is not; I was tricked by the gods [705] and had in 
my arms the baneful image of a cloud. 

Messenger: 

What are you saying? We have had ordeals [ponoi] in 
vain for the sake of a cloud? 

Menelaus: 

It was the work of Hera, and the strife [eris] of the 
three goddesses. 
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Messenger: 

And the one who is truly [aléthés] your wife is this 
woman here? 

Menelaus: 

[710] This is she; trust my word for that. 


Messenger: 

For Calchas gave no word nor indicated by signs 
[sémainein] to the army, [750] when he saw his friends 
[philoi] dying on behalf of a cloud, nor did Helenos; 
but the city [polis] was taken by storm in vain.” 137 


That, then, is Euripides’ interpretation, that 
Helen was protected by the safeguard of king Proteus 
of Egypt, after Hermes had brought her to him and 
replaced Paris’ prize with a likeness of her—all in 
accordance with Herodotus’ interpretation of the story, 
which he learned from Egyptian priests, who said, 
again, that Helen remained in Egypt throughout the 
entire course of the war and was never in Troy, but 
had been detained along with Menelaus’ wealth by 
Proteus when Paris was exposed and arrested in Egypt 
after having been thrown off course by unfavourable 
winds. 


Beyond that, there is left the question of 
whether the Greeks or the Egyptians instigated the 
change in relations between those peoples. Euripides 
in his Helen provides a vivid retelling of the hatred of 


137 Euripides. Helen. 655-710, 749 
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Greeks by Egyptians; recall that king Proteus had 
given Paris three days to depart Egypt, after whence 
the king threatened that he would declare war on Troy, 
in defense of Menelaus and Sparta. At that point, 
obviously Egyptians thought favourably of Greeks, for 
having protected the belongings of Menelaus until he 
could claim them. In the following generation the 
relationship between Greeks and Egyptians was of 
hatred and distain, as Euripides says: 


Helen (to Teucer): 

“The voyage itself will indicate [s&mainein] that, 
stranger [xenos]; leave this land and escape, before the 
son of Proteus, the ruler of this land, catches sight of 
you; now he is away with his trusty hounds tracking 
his savage quarry to the death; [155] for he kills every 
stranger [xenos] from Hellas that he catches. Do not 
seek to learn his reason, and I will not say; for how 
could I help you?!*® 


Helen (to Menelaus): 

Alas, poor man, you have spoken of a long time; and, 
saved [sözein] from there, you have come here to the 
slaughter. 

Menelaus: 

What do you mean? What will you say? Ah, my wife, 
you have ruined me. 

Helen: 


138 Euripides. Helen. 150-155. 
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[780] Escape from this land and flee as quickly as 
possible. The man who lives in this house 
will kill you. 

Menelaus: 

Does he have private power, or is he the ruler 
[turannos] of the country? 

Helen: 

He is the lord of this land, the son of Proteus. 
Menelaus: 

This is that riddle [ainigma] I heard from the 
servant.”!3? 


Recall that when Proteus was king of Egypt 
Menelaus” interest and wife and property were 
protected in Egypt. In the following generation, when 
Proteus had left behind his son as successor to the 
Egyptian throne, stray Greeks were sacrificed upon 
their arrival to the Egyptian port. This is the account 
that Euripides portrays in the Helen. The son and 
successor of Proteus is named as Theoclymenos, 
whose lines in Euripides’ work portray his behavior, in 
stark contrast with that of Proteus, who even spared 
the life of Paris after his arrest out of reverence for ill- 
treatment of strangers, in other words, out of the 
complications with punishing an escaped criminal 
without jurisdiction over either the wronged or 
wronging parties. The son of Proteus and at that time 
holder of rule in Egypt, spoke thus, according to 
Euripides: 


9 Euripides. Helen. 775-790. 
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“Theoclymenos: 

[1165] Greetings, tomb [mnéma] of my father! For I 
buried you, Proteus, in the passageway so that I could 
address you; and always as I leave and enter the house, 
I, your son Theoklymenos, call on you, father. You 
servants, take the hounds and hunting nets [1170] into 
the palace. I have rebuked myself many times; for do 
we not punish worthless men [kakoi] with death? And 
now I have heard that some Hellene has come openly 
to the land, without the guards' notice, [1175] either as 
a spy or thievishly hunting after Helen; he will die if 
only I can catch him. Ah! But it seems I have found 
everything in ruins; for the daughter of Tyndareus has 
deserted her seat at the tomb and has been carried 
away from the land. [1180] Ho there! undo the bars; 
loose the horses from their stalls, servants, and bring 
out my chariot, so that the wife whom I long for may 
not be carried away from this land without my 

notice, for want of pain [ponos].”!*° 


When the king Theoclymenos realizes that 
Helen escaped with Menelaus he shows his rashness 
by ordering his own sister to be killed, a sister which 
knew all things that are and will be, and who was a 
virgin in service of the gods; in response to her aiding 
the escape of Helen and Menelaus. At which point the 
Dioscuroi, Castor and Pollux, twin brothers of Helen, 
enter onto the scene and address Theoclymenos with a 
speech that makes for a fitting conclusion. 


140 Euripides. Helen. 1165-1185 
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*Dioskouroi: 

Restrain the anger that is wrongly carrying you away, 
Theoklymenos, king of this land. We, the twin sons of 
Zeus, are calling you; Leda once gave birth to us, 
[1645] with Helen, who has fled from your home. For 
you are angry about a marriage that is not destined for 
you; and your sister Theonoe, daughter of a Nereid 
goddess, does not wrong you when she gives honor 
[time] to the word of the gods and her father's just 
commands. 

[1650] For it was ordained that Helen should live in 
your house up to the present time; but no longer, since 
Troy is wholly destroyed, and she has provided her 
name to the gods; she must 

be united in her own marriage, [1655] and come home 
and live with her husband. But hold your black sword 
away from your sister, and believe that she is acting 
with moderation [söphrön] in this matter. Long ago, 
before this, we would have saved our sister, seeing that 
Zeus has made us gods; [1660] but we are weaker than 
fate and also than the gods, who decreed these things 
to happen in this way. 

This is my bidding to you, while I say to my sister: 
“Sail on with your husband; and you shall have a 
favorable breeze; for we, your two savior [söter] 
brothers, [1665] riding over the sea [pontos], will send 
you to your fatherland. And when you make the last 
turn of the race- course and reach the fulfillment 
[telos] of your life, you will be named as a goddess, 
and share libations with the Dioskouroi, and receive 
gifts of xenia from men with us; for such is the will of 
Zeus. [1670] And the place where the son of Maia first 
set the boundary to your course through the air, when 
he took you away from Sparta, stealing your body so 
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that Paris would not marry you—I mean the island 
stretched like a sentinel along the coast of Attica— 
shall be called by your name among men for the 
future, since it welcomed you [1675] when you were 
stolen from your home. And it is destined by the gods 
that the wanderer Menelaos will dwell in the islands of 
the blessed [makares]; for daimones do not hate the 
well-born, but the ordeals [ponos] of the multitude are 
greater.” 141 


Such affirms the conviction that king Proteus 
was amicable to Greeks and that his son 
“Theoclymenos” was not. Herodotus agrees with 
Euripides in that respect, although he calls the son of 
Proteus by the name “Rhampsinitus” instead of 
Theoclymenos. Rhampsinitus should be understood as 
Ramses, not only linguistically, but Ramses held the 
seat of power in the dynasty that accords with the 
Trojan War, as historians say. Herodotus doesn’t go 
so far as Euripides accusations of sacrificing Greeks, 
but he makes it clear that Rhampsinitus, the son of 
Proteus, was cruel or greedy towards Egyptians. 


These Egyptian kings were said to have taken 
their seat on the island Pharos according to Euripides 
and Homer. Herodotus, says, however, that Proteus 
summoned the arrested Paris to Thebes from his 
governor or priest on the island Pharos, named Thonis. 


141 Euripides. Helen. 1640-1680 
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They say the father and predecessor of Proteus 
was Pheron, who is involved in strange stories 
regarding his afflicted blindness. He must have given 
his name to the island just off the coast of mainland 
Egypt at the mouth of the Nile. Homer says the island 
is “a one day sail from mainland Egypt,””'* perhaps 
including in that journey the span of the delta up to 
Memphis and the gates of the Nile’s singular course. 
It is there on the island called Pharos where Greek 
drama is focused as a common setting, both for 
Euripides and Homer. 


Homer’s accounts of events in Egypt from his 
Odyssey mostly correspond with Euripides and 
Herodotus, with the exception of Helen’s place there 
awaiting the return of Menelaus, under the protection 
of Proteus, and then the danger of his son, whether he 
was called Rhampsinitus, as Herodotus says, or 
Theoclymenos, as Euripides says. 


142 *Now there is an island in the surging sea in front 
of Egypt, and men call it Pharos, distant as far as a 
hollow ship runs in a whole day when the shrill wind 
blows fair behind her. Therein is a harbor with good 
anchorage, whence men launch the shapely ships into 
the sea, when they have drawn supplies of fresh 
water.” Homer. Odyssey. IV. 354-360 
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BOOK II. 
EGYPT AND GREECE, A CORRELATIVE 
HISTORY 


CHAPTER VII. 
HOMER’S VARIOUS ACCOUNTS IN THE 
ODYSSEY OF MENELAUS AND HELEN IN 
EGYPT 


We can examine Homer’s account of 
Menelaus’ stay in Egypt to cross-check for a 
correspondence with the account of Euripides. For, 
although Homer speaks more sparingly about Egypt, 
there are numerous stories that he tells about Grecian 
characters winding up there in the course of his 
overarching narrative, that can be used in this 
examination. We can also examine Homer’s account 
of a failed invasion of Egypt initiated by Cretan 
Achaeans after their return from Troy, which 
corresponds with the “Sea Peoples” famous Battle of 
the Nile Delta. 
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In book IV of the Odyssey, Menelaus retells his 
voyage to Egypt to Odysseus’ son Telemachus, who 
has then arrived to hear an account of his father’s 
whereabouts. Menelaus makes a diversion to this 
story of winding up on the island of Pharos in Egypt 
because he only found out what happened to 
Odysseus, as well as the fate of Ajax and that of his 
brother Agamemnon, there from Proteus “the old man 
of the sea”; Proteus being the same character that 
protected Helen and the wealth of Menelaus after 
arresting Paris. In order, then, to recount what he has 
heard about Odysseus to Telemachus, Menelaus tells a 
good deal about his encounter with Proteus in Egypt, 
where he unwillingly arrived due to unfavourable 
winds. 


Menelaus: 

“But as to your prayer and petition, I will not mislead 
you, [Telemachus] but what the old man of the sea told 
me, and he speaks the truth, that I will tell you and 
hide nothing. In Egypt, when I wished to return here, 
the gods kept me back because I had not performed the 
proper sacrifices to them. For the gods are always 
determined that we shall remember their claims. Well 
then, there is an island in the open sea before Egypt; 
they call it Pharos, as far off as a sea going ship makes 
in a whole day when a whistling wind blows abaft. In 
this there is a capital harbor, where voyages take in 
fresh water before they send off again. There the gods 
kept me back for twenty days; never a good wind blew 
over the brine, none of those which speed a ship over 
the broad back of the sea. All our provisions would 
have been used up, and the spirit of the men gone, if a 
divine being hadn’t pitied me and saved me, a 
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daughter of Proteus the Old Man of the Sea, 
Eidothea.”!* 

When the daughter of Proteus questioned Menelaus 
about his purpose and condition on the island, he 
answered: 


“I tell you plainly divine being, whoever you are, it is 
no wish of mine that I am stuck here, but I must have 
offended the deathless gods, who rule the broad 
heavens. Do tell me, I pray, for the gods know all 
things, which of the immortals chains me here, which 
has tied me back from my way; tell me how I shall 
make my journey over the fish-giving sea? That is 
what I said, and the divine being answered me: Well 
then, stranger, I will tell you exactly what to do. 

This place is frequented by the Old Man of the Sea, 
immortal Proteus the Egyptian, a servant of Poseidon, 
who always tells the truth, who knows all the deep 
places of the dark sea. They say he is my father and 
begetter. If you could lie in wait for him, and catch 
him, he would tell you your way and the measure of 
your homeward path, and how you may pass over the 
fish-giving sea. Yes, and he would tell you, sir, if you 
wish, what has been done at home, and both good and 
bad, while you were travelling on you long and painful 
road.” 144 


When Menelaus and three of his best men had 
caught the Old Man of the Sea, he put his question 
thus: 


13 Homer. Odyssey. IV. 345-365. 
144 Homer. Odyssey. IV. 375-395. 
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“Which of the immortals chains me here, which has 
tied me back from my way, how I shall make my 
journey over the fish-giving sea? He answered me at 
once: why of course you should have made a 
handsome sacrifice to Zeus and the other immortals 
before you embarked, if you wanted a quick passage to 
your native land over the wine dark sea. So it is not 
your lot to see your friends and return to your fine 
house and your native land, until you go back to the 
waters of Aigyptos, that river which is fed from the 
sky, and perform a solemn sacrifice to the immortal 
gods who rule the broad heavens; then and not before 
that the gods will open the road which you desire. 
When I heard this my heart was broken within me, that 
he commanded me to go a long and dangerous journey 
back to Egypt over the misty sea. Nevertheless, I said 
to him: This I will surely do, reverend sir, as you 
command. But please tell me really and truly; did all 
our people come home safe with their ships, those who 
left by Nestor and me when we set out from Troy? 

Did any one perish by some unkind fate in his own 
ship, or with friends around after we wound up the 
war? 

He answered me thus: My lord, why do you ask me 
that? You ought not to learn or to know my mind: you 
will not be tearless, when you learn all that happened. 
Many of them were lost, and many of them were left, 
but only two captains (Ajax and Agamemnon) of the 
armed host perished along the way; at the fighting you 
were present yourself. And one (Odysseus) still lives, 
kept a prisoner somewhere in the broad sea.”!*° 


145 Homer. Odyssey. IV. 465-560. 
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Thus, Homer in the Odyssey confirms 
Euripides report of Menelaus arriving stranded to the 
island Pharos, and says he was sent to the Nile to offer 
sacrifice, after which he had fair winds to guide him 
back to his native land. 


There is no direct mention of Helen being kept 
there safe for him, however in the same exchange 
during Telemachus’ visit to Sparta, Helen is said to 
have procured a drug which she puts into the wine, 
which Polydamna, the wife of Thonis, who arrested 
Paris and had him sent to king Proteus, according to 
Herodotus, gave her as a gift. The passage is 
especially telling of her stay in Egypt, which would be 
required for the reception of the gift, and also explains 
a kindship between the Egyptians and Greeks during 
the generation of Proteus’ reign. 


“But then admirable Helen had a happy thought. She 
lost no time, but put something into the wine they 
were drinking, a drug potent against pain and quarrels 
and charged with forgetfulness of all troubles; 
whoever drank this mingled in the bowl, not one tear 
would he let fall the whole day long, not if mother and 
father should die, not if they should slay a brother or a 
dear son before his face and he should see it with his 
own eyes. That was one of the wonderful drugs which 
this noble queen possessed, which was given to her by 
Polydamna, daughter of Thonis, and Egyptian. For in 
that land the fruitful earth bears drugs in plenty, some 
good and some dangerous; and there every man is a 
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physician and acquainted with such lore beyond 
mankind, for they come out of the stock of Paieon the 
healer. She dropped in the drug, and sent round the 
wine, and she said: My lord Menelaus, and you sons of 
honorable men who are here—but God gives good 
fortune or bad fortune to this man or that when he 
pleases, for he can do all things—sit there now in our 
hall, and eat and drink and enjoy yourselves with talk; 
for I have something to tell I the same mood.” 

After which she speaks for Telemachus’ sake: 

“T am not going to tell you everything, all the long tale, 
all the labors of Odysseus, that indomitable man; but 
of one darling deed in the land of Troy where you 
Achaeans had so many hardships.”’!*° 


Thus, Helen must have ventured to Egypt to 
obtain ‘nepenthe’ from Polydamna, the wife of the 
governor or priest of Pharos island, Thonis. And 
Homer’s account of Menelaus voyage to Egypt as his 
last stop before returning to Sparta, and where he 
learned about the fate of his comrades, agrees, or 
would agree with, Euripides account in the Helen 
under the hypothesis that Helen was kept safe in Egypt 
by king Proteus until Menelaus return. That is 
somewhat evident given the fact that she obtained 
nepenthe from Polydamna of Egypt, wife of Thonis, 
and that Herodotus says the Egyptian priests told him 
that Thonis made the arrest on Paris, and confiscated 
Helen and the money that had been taken from 
Menelaus, after relaying Paris to Proteus in a hundred- 
gated Thebes. 


146 Homer. Odyssey. IV. 215-245. 
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Again, it is also relevant that Menelaus arrived 
helpless at Egypt as his last stop before returning 
home, and that he interacted with Proteus to obtain a 
means of return; and also, that Proteus told him about 
the fate of his brother and Ajax and Odysseus, which 
he hadn’t learned after seven years of being lost at sea. 
Also, Euripides and Herodotus’ agreement about 
Helen never having gone to Troy with Paris, and that 
Paris was either arrested in Egypt or deceived about 
which girl was Helen, and, in that case, Helen’s 
similarly remaining under the protection of king 
Proteus, grants reason to believe that Homer sketched 
a similar tale in book IV of the Odyssey. It is also 
reasonable that Homer wouldn’t prefer to portray the 
sacking of Troy as partially ‘in vain’, which would 
occur if Helen was not even within the walls of that 
holy citadel, given the ethos and motive of his 
portrayal of the conquest. 
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BOOK II. 
EGYPT AND GREECE, A CORRELATIVE 
HISTORY 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 
ODYSSEUS’ “CRETAN LIE” AND THE 
INVASION OF THE “SEA PEOPLES” 


I mentioned before that the modern historical 
account of the “Sea Peoples” failed invasion of Egypt 
corresponds with an account in Homer’s Odyssey, 
known as Odysseus’ “Cretan lie.” Odysseus, in book 
fourteen, is under disguise upon approaching Ithaca, 
not knowing the conditions and presuming hostility 
against him awaiting his return. For, the conditions 
the heroes of the Trojan War returned to were not 
hospitable, but violent and dangerous. The story of 
Agamemnon’s wife killing him “like one slaughters 
cattle at the trough” upon his return is a story about the 
ill manner in which the Achaeans were received by 
their hometowns and cities. 
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Plato makes this evident in his Laws— 


“Now during this period of ten years, while the siege 
lasted, the affairs of each of the besiegers at home 
suffered much owing to the seditious conduct of the 
young men. For when the soldiers returned to their 
own cities and homes, these young people did not 
receive them fittingly and justly, but in such a way that 
there ensued a vast number of cases of death, 
slaughter, and exile. So they, being again driven out, 
migrated by sea; and because Dorieus was the man 
who then banded together the exiles, they got the new 
name of “Dorians,” instead of “Achaeans.” 147 


That is the reason why Odysseus had to return 
to Ithaca under a disguise, and before proclaiming his 
return, spy out the conditions which awaited him after 
twenty years of absence. The character he pretends to 
be is an Achaean leader of the Cretan fleet, second 
perhaps only to Idomeneus. 


Although the story is considered a ‘lie’ since 
the story refers to someone else besides Odysseus, the 
content of the story relates matters of truth. Some 
Cretan presumably took up the expedition that 
Odysseus feigns to have made himself, since he is not 
telling the story to his ‘faithful swineherd’ for the sake 
of deception in terms of what he tells, but is forced to 
assume a different identity to first see the conditions in 
Ithaca, since many states of the Achaeans were 
overthrown during their ten year absence plus their 
seven to ten year return. 


147 Plato. Laws. III. 682d-e 
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His ‘Cretan lie’ is then meant to entertain and 
make the hospitality of his own loyal swineherd easier, 
not to deceive whatsoever about the story told. Surely, 
the story was true to the character he was under the 
impersonation of, some high-ranking Cretan warrior. 


The story is validated by the historical account 
of the Sea Peoples failed invasion of Egypt, 
particularly the Battle of the Nile Delta. Ramses, who 
defended Egypt against the Sea Peoples has already 
been said to be equivalent with Rhampsinitis (also 
called Theoclymenos), son of Proteus, and antagonist 
against Greeks washed up on the shores of Egypt 
according to Euripides especially, and also Herodotus. 
The whole passage will be provided. 


[235] “But when Zeus, whose voice is borne afar, 
devised that hateful journey which loosened the knees 
of many a warrior, then they bade me and glorious 
Idomeneus to lead the ships to Ilios, nor was there any 
way to refuse, for the voice of the people pressed hard 
upon us. There for nine years we sons of the Achaeans 
warred, and in the tenth we sacked the city of Priam, 
and set out for home in our ships, and a god scattered 
the Achaeans. But for me, wretched man that I was, 
Zeus, the counsellor, devised evil. For a month only I 
remained, taking joy in my children, my wedded wife, 
and my wealth; and then to Egypt did my spirit bid me 
voyage with my godlike comrades, when I had fitted 
out my ships with care. Nine ships I fitted out, and the 
host gathered speedily. Then for six days my trusty 
comrades feasted, and I gave them many victims, that 
they might sacrifice to the gods, and prepare a feast for 
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themselves; and on the seventh we embarked and set 
sail from broad Crete, with the North Wind blowing 
fresh and fair, and ran on easily as if down stream. No 
harm came to any of my ships, but free from scathe 
and from disease we sat, and the wind and the 
helmsman guided the ships. 

[257] *On the fifth day we came to fair-flowing 
Aegyptus, and in the river Aegyptus I moored my 
curved ships. Then verily I bade my trusty comrades to 
remain there by the ships, and to guard the ships, and I 
sent out scouts to go to places of outlook. But my 
comrades, yielding to wantonness, and led on by their 
own might, straightway set about wasting the fair 
fields of the men of Egypt; and they carried off the 
women and little children, and slew the men; and the 
cry came quickly to the city. Then, hearing the 
shouting, the people came forth at break of day, and 
the whole plain was filled with footmen, and chariots 
and the flashing of bronze. But Zeus who hurls the 
thunderbolt cast an evil panic upon my comrades, and 
none had the courage to hold his ground and face the 
foe; for evil surrounded us on every side. So then they 
slew many of us with the sharp bronze, and others they 
led up to their city alive, to work for them perforce. 
But in my heart Zeus himself put this thought—I 
would that I had rather died and met my fate there in 
Egypt, for still was sorrow to give me welcome. 
Straightway I put off from my head my well-wrought 
helmet, and the shield from off my shoulders, and let 
the spear fall from my hand, and went toward the 
chariot horses of the king. I clasped, and kissed his 
knees, and he delivered me, and took pity on me, and, 
setting me in his chariot, took me weeping to his 
home. Verily full many rushed upon me with their 
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ashen spears, eager to slay me, for they were 
exceeding angry. But he warded them off, and had 
regard for the wrath of Zeus, the stranger's god, who 
above all others hath indignation at evil deeds. 

[285] *There then I stayed seven years, and much 
wealth did I gather among the Egyptians, for all men 
gave me gifts. But when the eighth circling year was 
come, then there came a man of Phoenicia, well versed 
in guile, a greedy knave, who had already wrought 
much evil among men. He prevailed upon me by his 
cunning, and took me with him, until we reached 
Phoenicia, where lay his house and his possessions. 
There I remained with him for a full year. But when at 
length the months and the days were being brought to 
fulfillment, as the year rolled round and the seasons 
came on, he set me on a seafaring ship bound for 
Libya, having given lying counsel to the end that I 
should convey a cargo with him, but in truth that, 
when there, he might sell me and get a vast price. So I 
went with him on board the ship, suspecting his guile, 
yet perforce. And she ran before the North Wind, 
blowing fresh and fair, on a mid-sea course to the 
windward of Crete, and Zeus devised destruction for 
the men. But when we had left Crete, and no other 
land appeared, but only sky and sea, then verily the 
son of Cronos set a black cloud above the hollow ship, 
and the sea grew dark beneath it. Therewith Zeus 
thundered, and hurled his bolt upon the ship, and she 
quivered from stem to stern, smitten by the bolt of 
Zeus, and was filled with sulphurous smoke, and all 
the crew fell from out the ship. Like sea-crows they 
were borne on the waves about the black ship, and the 
god took from them their returning. But as for me, 
Zeus himself when my heart was compassed with woe, 
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put into my hands the tossing mast of the dark-prowed 
ship, that I might again escape destruction. Around 
this I clung, and was borne by the direful winds. For 
nine days I was borne, but on the tenth black night the 
great rolling wave brought me to the land of the 
Thesprotians. There the king of the Thesprotians, lord 
Pheidon, took me in, and asked no ransom, for his dear 
son came upon me, overcome as I was with cold and 
weariness, and raised me by the hand, and led me until 
he came to his father's palace; nd he clothed me in å 
cloak and tunic, as raiment. 

[321] *There I learned of Odysseus, for the king said 
that he had entertained him, and given him welcome 
on his way to his native land. And he showed me all 
the treasure that Odysseus had gathered, bronze, and 
gold, and iron, wrought with toil; verily unto the tenth 
generation would it feed his children after him, so 
great was the wealth that lay stored for him in the halls 
of the king. But Odysseus, he said, had gone to 
Dodona, to hear the will of Zeus from the high-crested 
oak of the god, even how he might return to the rich 
land of Ithaca after so long an absence, whether openly 
or in secret. And moreover he swore in my own 
presence, as he poured libations in his house, that the 
ship was launched, and the men ready, who were to 
convey him to his dear native land. But me he sent 
forth first, for a ship the Thesbrotians chanced to be 
setting out for Dulichium, rich in wheat. Thither he 
bade them to convey me with kindly care, to king 
Acastus. But an evil counsel regarding me found 
favour in their hearts, that I might even yet be brought 
into utter misery. When the sea-faring ship had sailed 
far from the land, they presently sought to bring about 
for me the day of slavery. They stripped me of my 
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garments, my cloak and tunic, and clothed me in other 
raiment, a vile ragged cloak and tunic, even the 
tattered garments which thou seest before thine eyes; 
and at evening they reached the tilled fields of clear- 
seen Ithaca. Then with a twisted rope they bound me 
fast in the benched ship, and themselves went ashore, 
and made haste to take their supper by the shore of the 
sea. But as for me, the gods themselves undid my 
bonds full easily, and, wrapping the tattered cloak 
about my head, I slid down the smooth lading-plank, 
and brought my breast to the sea, and then struck out 
with both hands, and swam, and very soon was out of 
the water, and away from them. Then I went up to a 
place where there was a thicket of leafy wood, and lay 
there crouching. And they went hither and thither with 
loud cries; but as there seemed to be no profit in going 
further in their search, they went back again on board 
their hollow ship. And the gods themselves hid me 
easily, and led me, and brought me to the farmstead of 
a wise man; for still haply it is my lot to live.”!*® 


Thus, the Cretan persona Odysseus assumes 
only set out with nine ships to invade Egypt, and only 
after returning to Crete for a month after the Trojan 
expedition. That is only a fraction of even the Cretan 
eighty ships that were sent to Troy under the 
commander Idomeneus. Such boldness requires 
further inquiry about. Also, his troops were said to 
abandon their leader’s orders and plunder the nearest 


148 Homer. Odyssey. XIV. 235-360 
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Egyptian dwellings before being pushed back by 
orderly defense, and defeated, if not also humiliated, 
as many were slaughtered, and many others taken as 
slaves. 


Homer’s account can be taken as supporting 
the historical battle between Ramses and the Sea 
Peoples, and also as supporting the portrayal of 
Rhampsinitis (or Ramses, or even Theoclymenos), son 
and successor of Proteus, an amicable king towards 
Greeks, as hostile to Greeks. We don”t know if the 
attempted invasion described by Homer was in 
response to Ramses *sacrificing shipwrecked Greeks” 
or if Ramses treatment of Greeks was in response to 
the Achaean attempted invasion of Egypt. Either way, 
there was a heightened conflict between the two 
civilizations during the reign of Ramses and the return 
of the Achaeans, which was not the case in the prior 
generation, when Egypt was ruled by Proteus, Ramses 
father, according to Herodotus and Euripides. Those 
later two only disagree about the name of the 
successor of Proteus, but agree about Proteus amicable 
nature to Greeks, and his son’s hostility towards 
Greeks thereafter, between the fifteen to twenty years 
the Achaeans were away from their homes. 
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BOOK II. 
EGYPT AND GREECE, A CORRELATIVE 
HISTORY 


CHAPTER IX. 
DYNASTIES OF EGYPT CONTROLLED BY 
GREEKS AFTER THE TROJAN WAR AND THE 
FALL OF THE NEW KINGDOM, AND CITIES IN 
EGYPT INHABITED BY GREEKS THEREAFTER 


Although the Ramses repelled the invasion 
described in book fourteen of the Odyssey, subsequent 
waves of similar invasions continued and coincided 
with the fall of the New Kingdom. From the end of 
the New Kingdom, we can survey the persistence of 
Greek rule and their looking after later dynasties as 
children or younger siblings from then until the reign 
of Alexander the Great. 


First, the names of the historically documented 
‘Sea Peoples’ should be listed, and equivalents 
presumed. 
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‘Ekwesh’—or Achaeans, ‘Denyen’—or Danaans, 
Paleset—Pelasgians (NOT Palestinians, for ‘pelagos’ 
means ‘sea’ in ancient Greek, making them, a 
relatively lawless but seafaring early Greek peoples, 
the obvious candidate for the equivalent of ‘Paleset’), 
‘Shekelesh’—Sicels, or Sicilians, ‘Meshwesh’— 
Libyans, ‘Sherden’—Sardinians, ‘Taresh’— 
Tyrsenians, and the ‘Lukka’—perhaps the Lycians and 
Cilicians. 


At the final collapse of the New Kingdom, 
upon the death of Ramses, the ‘Meshwesh’ took 
control of ‘lower Egypt’, or the northern half of the 
Nile. They ruled from the delta region, while their 
antagonists remained in control of what is called 
‘upper Egypt’ for being up-river, although is southern 
in terms of cardinal directions. 


Such confusing terminology can be attributed 
to part of southern, or upper Egypt, falling within the 
tropic of Cancer, and therefore not within the northern 
hemisphere if you grant that the equator isn’t a 
breadthless line, but stretches the whole breadth of the 
tropics, and that the habitable northern hemisphere per 
se is the northern temperate zone, from the arctic circle 
to the twenty third degree northern latitude. Such 
would explain why Rhadamanthus, if he is equivalent 
with Ramses, was considered the lord of the 
underworld, since Egypt seems upside down, and he 
was kicked out of Crete by his brother Minos and went 
to Egypt when Sarpedon went to Asia Minor. That 
should be put off as not significant to the rest of the 
argument, however. 
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To continue with the Meshwesh, who 
controlled ‘lower Egypt’ in the north after the fall of 
Ramses and the New Kingdom—they were Libyans 
and were mentioned as one of the groups that 
comprised the Sea Peoples. So given Ramses struggle 
against the Sea Peoples, and the inclusion of 
Meshwesh amongst the invaders, along with the 
Meshwesh assuming control of the dynasties 
immediately following the fall of the New Kingdom, 
an inference can be made that the Sea Peoples 
prevailed in their invasion and overthrow of Ramses 
and the New Kingdom. 


Although the numbers of dynasties are a matter 
of historiographical hyper-detail, they can be used to 
trace the ethnicity of the following dynasties. Without 
the historical account of the invasions of the Sea 
Peoples, and Libyans included in the list, we wouldn’t 
be able to easily claim Greek Achaean forces as the 
cause of the end of the New Kingdom and the 
beginning of what gets called ‘the third intermediary 
period’. 


The New Kingdom which ended with the death 
of Ramses gets called the twentieth dynasty. The 
Meshwesh Libyans controlled the following twenty- 
first, twenty-second, and twenty-third dynasties, with 
the capital in Tanis then Bubastis, both at the mouth of 
the Nile close to the Mediterranean. Egypt was 
divided at that time, so their control was limited to 
‘lower’, i.e. northern Egypt, while the priesthood at 
Thebes continued to rule upper Egypt, or the southern 
half. 
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Following the Meshwesh Libyan dynasties, the 
twenty-fourth dynasty ruled from Sais, and was 
undoubtably Attic Greek, especially since Greek 
culture was entering its height around the eighth 
century bc, with colonies being developed throughout 
the Black Sea region and the western Mediterranean. 


The twenty-fifth dynasty was controlled by 
Nubians. 


The twenty-sixth dynasty was ruled by Saitic 
Greeks, after their intermittent loss of Egypt. 


The twenty-seventh dynasty fell under the 
dominion of Persia when Cambyses II made Egypt a 
satrap of the Achaemenid empire. 


The twenty-eighth dynasty was stationed in 
Sais once again, after a rebellion was started around 
the Nile delta. The Sais kings are said to be ‘native 
Egyptian’ in contrast to the Persians, and since Sais 
was either a colony of Athens, or people from Sais 
colonized Athens, Athenians can be thought to be 
related to or to be native Egyptians. 


The twenty-ninth dynasty had its capital moved 
from Sais to Mendes, which, nonetheless is within the 
Nile delta, near the Mediterranean, and whose kings 
descended from the kings of the dynasty of Sais. That 
dynasty also had support from Athens and Cyprus 
against Persian reconquest, showing a Greek and 
Egyptian alliance against Asiatic rule. 
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The thirtieth dynasty relocated the capital to a 
different city that was also in the delta, during which 
time they were constantly defending against Persian 
reconquest. They were also descendants of the Saitic 
royal house, and had the support of Athens and Sparta 
in their defense of Egyptian freedom from Persian 
conquest. They are considered the last native Egyptian 
rulers. 


Eventually Artaxerxes III was successful in the 
Persian reconquest of Egypt and reestablished a 
satrapy there, which is considered the thirty-first 
dynasty. 


Alexander of Macedon was crowned as king of 
Egypt after defeating Darius III and liberating Egypt 
from Persian control. His general’s Ptolemaic 
kingdom is counted as the thirty second dynasty and 
remained under the control of Macedonians for a 
continuous two hundred and seventy-five years. 


The Ptolemaic ruling family arranged marriage 
between siblings, according to a distant Egyptian 
custom, when they didn’t have their children marry 
cousins or descendants of the Seleucid kingdom. 

Thus, the epithet ‘philadelphia’ carries a different 
meaning when applied to a marriage between a brother 
and a sister during the Ptolemaic period. 


Although the conviction about the Greek 
occupation of Egypt rests primarily on the Greek 
habitation of Sais, since Sais is the most plain and 
obvious Greek city in Egypt, and since the twenty- 
fourth, twenty-sixth, and twenty-eighth dynasties had 
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their capital in Sais, and the twenty-nineth dynasty’s 
ruling family descended from Saitic kings, there are 
other Egyptian cities founded by Greeks during the 
centuries which followed the founding of early 
dynastic Egyptian cities. 


It should be recalled that Epaphus from Argos 
founded Memphis, Actis, the Heliadae from Rhodes, 
founded Heliopolis, and that Busiris or his twin 
brother Agenor founded a hundred-gated Thebes. 
Those events would take place somewhere between 
the nineteenth and the fifteenth centuries before the 
common era, and which solidify the foundation for the 
conviction about the role Greeks played in the 
development of the Nile civilization. 


The dynasties that were enumerated in the 
previous paragraph were, however, following the 
collapse of many civilizations from the point of the 
Trojan War. And between the generations of Epaphus, 
Actis, Busiris, and the Trojan War, there were 
numerous Egyptian colonies of Greece, as it was said 
that Athens was founded by Cecrops, himself from 
Sais; as seven-gated Thebes by Cadmus, whose father 
or whose father’s twin brother founded Egyptian 
Thebes; and as Argos was heightened in aspect by 
Danaus, whose ancestor Epaphis or Apis founded 
Memphis. 


Then since the city of Sais was the leading 
Greek center within Egypt after the Trojan War, and 
since Sais was the capital of, or produced the ruling 
families for, about half of the dynasties between the 
fall of the New Kingdom, at the death of Ramses, and 
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the coronation of Alexander III of Macedon in 332 bce., 
something should be said to tether the foundation and 
continuous population of Sais to Greek venturers. 


Diodorus Siculus writes that, as already 
quoted, Athens was founded by Cecrops who left Sais, 
Egypt for Attica; however, he also writes that 
Athenians originally founded Sais, and that a flood 
ruined Greek civilization to the point of forgetting the 
basic arts, and that the colonists that had ventured to 
Egypt, as they were unaffected by the flood, retained 
knowledge of arts and law and other aspects of 
civilization, and then returned to enlighten their 
original home in Greece. He goes over the foundation 
of Heliopolis by Greeks from Rhodes, which has 
already been mentioned, which I will include for the 
same of the timeline he offers. 


“The Heliadae, besides having shown themselves 
superior to all other men, likewise surpassed them in 
learning and especially in astrology; and they 
introduced many new practices in seamanship and 
established the division of the day into 

hours. The most highly endowed of them by nature 
was Tenages, who was slain by his brothers because of 
their envy of him; but when their treacherous act 
became known, all who had had a hand in the murder 
took to flight. Of their number Macar came to Lesbos, 
and Candalus to Cos; and Actis, sailing off to Egypt, 
founded there the city men call Heliopolis, naming it 
after his father; and it was from him that the Egyptians 
learned the laws of astrology [and astronomy]. But 
when at a later time there came [the Deucalion] flood 
among the Greeks and the majority of mankind 
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perished by reason of the abundance of rain, it came to 
pass that all written monuments were also destroyed in 
the same manner as mankind; and this is the reason 
why the Egyptians, seizing the favourable occasion, 
appropriated to themselves the knowledge of 
astrology, and why, since the Greeks, because of their 
ignorance, no longer laid any claim to writing, the 
belief prevailed that the Egyptians were the first men 
to effect the discovery of the stars. Likewise the 
Athenians, although they were the founders of the city 
in Egypt men call Sais, suffered from the same 
ignorance because of the flood. And it was because of 
reasons such as these that many generations later men 
supposed that Cadmus, the son of Agenor, had been 
the first to bring the letters from Phoenicia to Greece; 
and after the time of Cadmus onwards the Greeks were 
believed to have kept making new discoveries in the 
science of writing, since a sort of general ignorance of 
the facts possessed the Greeks.”!*? 


Diodorus unquestionable states in plain 
language that Athenians were the founders of Sais. 
Then he says elsewhere that Saitic colonists from 
Egypt founded or re-founded Athens. People that fail 
to read closely consider this a contradiction, or a 
double sided story, however, given the lapse of 
preservable knowledge in the wake of the flood of 
Deucalion, it is clear that there is no contradiction, and 
that Athenians first founded Sais, then after the flood 
ruined Greece, whence they had come, some of them 
went back and brought the arts that had been forgotten 
in Attica. 


199 Diodorus Siculus, Bibliotheca Historica. 5.57.45. 
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Plato in his Laws given an account of how 
civilization periodically is ruined by catastrophes, and 
how they regain momentum after being scattered 
amongst the mountains, when almost all the arts 
besides that of shepherds is lost. 


A diversion will be made before going back to 
the topic of other Egyptian cities founded by Greeks 
after the Trojan War and before Alexander’s 
proclamation as king of Egypt. Recall that the reason 
for this diversion is the previous quotation by 
Diodorus Siculus, and his claim that Actis of Rhodes, 
the Heliadae, brought the science of astronomy from 
Greece to Egypt, upon founding Heliopolis, and that 
when excessive rainfall brought ruin to mainland 
Greek civilization and the arts were lost, the colonies 
in Egypt, originally founded by Greeks sent back to 
Greece adventurers who re-colonized their homeland, 
bring back with them the arts and sciences and laws 
that had been lost in the catastrophe. 


Plato’s account goes beyond the requirements 
of this section, however it is important to the arc of the 
narrative of Greek civilization and foreign interests 
covering the time which should be contextualized as 
from Io and Epaphus, before the flood, along with the 
flood lapse of memory in Greece, to the recolonization 
of Greece by their Egyptian counterparts, who were, 
almost all twenty or thirty of their nameable leaders, 
retracing their steps back to their land of origin which 
had been ruined in a catastrophe. 
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Athenian Stranger. Enough of this. And what, then, is 
to be regarded as the origin of government? Will not a 
man be able to judge of it best from a point of view in 
which he may behold the progress of states and 

their transitions to good or evil? 


Cleinias. What do you mean? 

Athenian Stranger. I mean that he might watch them 
from the point of view of time, and observe the 
changes which take place in them during infinite ages. 


Cleinias. How so? 

Athenian Stranger. Why, do you think that you can 
reckon the time which has elapsed since cities first 
existed and men were citizens of them? 


Cleinias. Hardly. 

Athenian Stranger. But are sure that it must be vast 
and incalculable? 

Cleinias. Certainly. 

Athenian Stranger. And have not thousands and 
thousands of cities come into being during this period 
and as many perished? And has not each of them had 
every form of government many times over, now 
growing larger, now smaller, and again improving or 
declining? 


Cleinias. To be sure. 

Athenian Stranger. Let us endeavour to ascertain the 
cause of these changes; for that will probably explain 
the first origin and development of forms of 
government. 


Cleinias. Very good. You shall endeavour to impart 
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your thoughts to us, and we will make an effort to 
understand you. 


Athenian Stranger. Do you believe that there is any 
truth in ancient traditions? 

Cleinias. What traditions? 

Athenian Stranger. The traditions about the many 
destructions of mankind which have been occasioned 
by deluges and pestilences, and in many other 

ways, and of the survival of a remnant? 


Cleinias. Everyone is disposed to believe them. 
Athenian Stranger. Let us consider one of them, that 
which was caused by the famous deluge. 


Cleinias. What are we to observe about it? 

Athenian Stranger. I mean to say that those who then 
escaped would only be hill shepherds-small sparks of 
the human race preserved on the tops of mountains. 


Cleinias. Clearly. 

Athenian Stranger. Such survivors would necessarily 
be unacquainted with the arts and the various devices 
which are suggested to the dwellers in cities by interest 
or ambition, and with all the wrongs which they 
contrive against one another. 


Cleinias. Very true. 

Athenian Stranger. Let us suppose, then, that the cities 
in the plain and on the sea-coast were utterly destroyed 
at that time. 


Cleinias. Very good. 
Athenian Stranger. Would not all implements have 
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then perished and every other excellent invention of 
political or any other sort of wisdom have 
utterly disappeared? 


Cleinias. Why, yes, my friend; and if things had 
always continued as they are at present ordered, how 
could any discovery have ever been made even in the 
least particular? For it is evident that the arts 

were unknown during ten thousand times ten thousand 
years. And no more than a thousand or two thousand 
years have elapsed since the discoveries of Daedalus, 
Orpheus and Palamedes-since Marsyas and Olympus 
invented music, and Amphion the lyre-not to speak of 
numberless other inventions which are but of 
yesterday. 


Athenian Stranger. Have you forgotten, Cleinias, the 
name of a friend who is really of yesterday? 


Cleinias. I suppose that you mean Epimenides. 
Athenian Stranger. The same, my friend; he does 
indeed far overleap the heads of all mankind by his 
invention; for he carried out in practice, as 

you declare, what of old Hesiod only preached. 


Cleinias. Yes, according to our tradition. 

Athenian Stranger. After the great destruction, may we 
not suppose that the state of man was something of 
this sort:-In the beginning of things there was a fearful 
illimitable desert and a vast expanse of land; a herd 

or two of oxen would be the only survivors of the 
animal world; and there might be a few goats, these 
too hardly enough to maintain the shepherds who 
tended them? 
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Cleinias. True. 

Athenian Stranger. And of cities or governments or 
legislation, about which we are now talking, do you 
suppose that they could have any recollection at all? 


Cleinias. None whatever. 

Athenian Stranger. And out of this state of things has 
there not sprung all that we now are and have: cities 
and governments, and arts and laws, and a great deal 
of vice and a great deal of virtue? 


Cleinias. What do you mean? 

Athenian Stranger. Why, my good friend, how can we 
possibly suppose that those who knew nothing of all 
the good and evil of cities could have attained their 
full development, whether of virtue or of vice? 


Cleinias. I understand your meaning, and you are 
quite right. 

Athenian Stranger. But, as time advanced and the race 
multiplied, the world came to be what the world is. 


Cleinias. Very true. 

Athenian Stranger. Doubtless the change was not 
made all in a moment, but little by little, during a very 
long period of time. 


Cleinias. A highly probable supposition. 

Athenian Stranger. At first, they would have a natural 
fear ringing in their ears which would prevent their 
descending from the heights into the plain. 


Cleinias. Of course. 
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Athenian Stranger. The fewness of the survivors at that 
time would have made them all the more desirous of 
seeing one another; but then the means of travelling 
either by land or sea had been almost entirely lost, as I 
may say, with the loss of the arts, and there was great 
difficulty in getting at one another; for iron and brass 
and all metals were jumbled together and had 
disappeared in the chaos; nor was there any possibility 
of extracting ore from them; and they had scarcely any 
means of felling timber. Even if you suppose that 
some implements might have been preserved in the 
mountains, they must quickly have worn out and 
vanished, and there would be no more of them until 
the art of metallurgy had again revived. 


Cleinias. There could not have been. 

Athenian Stranger. In how many generations would 
this be attained? 

Cleinias. Clearly, not for many generations. 
Athenian Stranger. During this period, and for some 
time afterwards, all the arts which require iron and 
brass and the like would disappear. 


Cleinias. Certainly. 
Athenian Stranger. Faction and war would also have 
died out in those days, and for many reasons. 


Cleinias. How would that be? 

Athenian Stranger. In the first place, the desolation of 
these primitive men would create in them a feeling of 
affection and good-will towards one another; and, 
secondly, they would have no occasion to quarrel 
about their subsistence, for they would have pasture in 
abundance, except just at first, and in some particular 
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cases; and from their pasture-land they would obtain 
the greater part of their food in a primitive age, having 
plenty of milk and flesh; moreover they would procure 
other food by the chase, not to be despised either in 
quantity or quality. They would also have abundance 
of clothing, and bedding, and dwellings, and utensils 
either capable of standing on the fire or not; for the 
plastic and weaving arts do not require any use of iron: 
and God has given these two arts to man in order to 
provide him with all such things, that, when reduced to 
the last extremity, the human race may still grow and 
increase. Hence in those days mankind were not very 
poor; nor was poverty a cause of difference among 
them; and rich they could not have been, having 
neither gold nor silver:-such at that time was their 
condition. And the community which has neither 
poverty nor riches will always have the noblest 
principles; in it there is no insolence or injustice, nor, 
again, are there any contentions or envyings. And 
therefore they were good, and also because they were 
what is called simple-minded; and when they were 
told about good and evil, they in their simplicity 
believed what they heard to be very truth and practised 
it. No one had the wit to suspect another of a 
falsehood, as men do now; but what they heard 

about Gods and men they believed to be true, and lived 
accordingly; and therefore they were in all respects 
such as we have described them. 


Cleinias. That quite accords with my views, and with 
those of my friend here. 


Athenian Stranger. Would not many generations living 
on in a simple manner, although ruder, perhaps, and 
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more ignorant of the arts generally, and in particular of 
those of land or naval warfare, and likewise of other 
arts, termed in cities legal practices and party conflicts, 
and including all conceivable ways of hurting one 
another in word and deed;-although inferior to those 
who lived before the deluge, or to the men of our day 
in these respects, would they not, I say, be simpler and 
more manly, and also more temperate and altogether 
more just? The reason has been already explained. 


Cleinias. Very true. 

Athenian Stranger. I should wish you to understand 
that what has preceded and what is about to follow, 
has been, and will be said, with the intention of 
explaining what need the men of that time had of laws, 
and who was their lawgiver. 


Cleinias. And thus far what you have said has been 
very well said. 

Athenian Stranger. They could hardly have wanted 
lawgivers as yet; nothing of that sort was likely to 
have existed in their days, for they had no letters at 
this early period; they lived by habit and the customs 
of their ancestors, as they are called. 


Cleinias. Probably. 

Athenian Stranger. But there was already existing a 
form of government which, if I am not mistaken, is 
generally termed a lordship, and this still remains in 
many places, both among Hellenes and barbarians, and 
is the government which is declared by Homer to have 
prevailed among the Cyclopes: 


They have neither councils nor judgments, but they 
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dwell in hollow caves on the tops of high mountains, 
and every one gives law to his wife and children, and 
they do not busy themselves about one another. 


Cleinias. That seems to be a charming poet of yours; I 
have read some other verses of his, which are very 
clever; but I do not know much of him, for foreign 
poets are very little read among the Cretans. 


Megillus. But they are in Lacedaemon, and he appears 
to be the prince of them all; the manner of life, 
however, which he describes is not Spartan, but rather 
Ionian, and he seems quite to confirm what you are 
saying, when he traces up the ancient state of mankind 
by the help of tradition to barbarism. 


Athenian Stranger. Yes, he does confirm it; and we 
may accept his witness to the fact that such forms of 
government sometimes arise. 


Cleinias. We may. 

Athenian Stranger. And were not such states 
composed of men who had been dispersed in single 
habitations and families by the poverty which attended 
the devastations; and did not the eldest then rule 
among them, because with them 

government originated in the authority of a father and 
a mother, whom, like a flock of birds, they followed, 
forming one troop under the patriarchal rule 

and sovereignty of their parents, which of all 
sovereignties is the most just? 


Cleinias. Very true. 
Athenian Stranger. After this they came together in 
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greater numbers, and increased the size of their cities, 
and betook themselves to husbandry, first of all at the 
foot of the mountains, and made enclosures of loose 
walls and works of defense, in order to keep off wild 
beasts; thus creating a single large and common 
habitation. 


Cleinias. Yes; at least we may suppose so. 

Athenian Stranger. There is another thing which would 
probably happen. 

Cleinias. What? 

Athenian Stranger. When these larger habitations grew 
up out of the lesser original ones, each of the lesser 
ones would survive in the larger; every family would 
be under the rule of the eldest, and, owing to their 
separation from one another, would have peculiar 
customs in things divine and human, which they 
would have received from their several parents who 
had educated them; and these customs would incline 
them to order, when the parents had the element of 
order in their nature, and to courage, when they had 
the element of courage. And they would naturally 
stamp upon their children, and upon their children's 
children, their own likings; and, as we are saying, they 
would find their way into the larger society, having 
already their own peculiar laws. 


Cleinias. Certainly. 
Athenian Stranger. And every man surely likes his 
own laws best, and the laws of others not so well. 


Cleinias. True. 
Athenian Stranger. Then now we seem to have 
stumbled upon the beginnings of legislation. 
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Cleinias. Exactly. 

Athenian Stranger. The next step will be that these 
persons who have met together, will select some 
arbiters, who will review the laws of all of them, 

and will publicly present such as they approve to the 
chiefs who lead the tribes, and who are in a manner 
their kings, allowing them to choose those which they 
think best. These persons will themselves be called 
legislators, and will appoint the magistrates, framing 
some sort of aristocracy, or perhaps monarchy, out of 
the dynasties or lordships, and in this altered state of 
the government they will live. 


Cleinias. Yes, that would be the natural order 

of things. 

Athenian Stranger. Then, now let us speak of a third 
form of government, in which all other forms and 
conditions of polities and cities concur. 


Cleinias. What is that? 

Athenian Stranger. The form which in fact Homer 
indicates as following the second. This third form 
arose when, as he says, Dardanus founded Dardania: 


For not as yet had the holy Ilium been built on the 
plain to be a city of speaking men; but they were still 
dwelling at the foot of many-fountained Ida. For 
indeed, in these verses, and in what he said of the 
Cyclopes, he speaks the words of God and nature; for 
poets are a divine race and often in their strains, by the 
aid of the Muses and the Graces, they attain truth. 


Cleinias. Yes. 
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Athenian Stranger. Then now let us proceed with the 
rest of our tale, which will probably be found to 
illustrate in some degree our proposed design:- 

Shall we do so? 


Cleinias. By all means. 

Athenian Stranger. Ilium was built, when they 
descended from the mountain, in a large and fair plain, 
on a sort of low hill, watered by many 

rivers descending from Ida. 


Cleinias. Such is the tradition. 
Athenian Stranger. And we must suppose this event to 
have taken place many ages after the deluge? 


Athenian Stranger. A marvellous forgetfulness of the 
former destruction would appear to have come over 
them, when they placed their town right under 
numerous streams flowing from the heights, trusting 
for their security to not very high hills, either. 


Cleinias. There must have been a long 

interval, clearly. 

Athenian Stranger. And, as population increased, 
many other cities would begin to be inhabited. 


Cleinias. Doubtless. 

Athenian Stranger. Those cities made war against 
Troy-by sea as well as land-for at that time men were 
ceasing to be afraid of the sea. 


Cleinias. Clearly. 


Athenian Stranger. The Achaeans remained ten years, 
and overthrew Troy. 
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Cleinias. True. 

Athenian Stranger. And during the ten years in which 
the Achaeans were besieging Ilium, the homes of the 
besiegers were falling into an evil plight. Their youth 
revolted; and when the soldiers returned to their own 
cities and families, they did not receive them properly, 
and as they ought to have done, and numerous deaths, 
murders, exiles, were the consequence. The 

exiles came again, under a new name, no longer 
Achaeans, but Dorians-a name which they derived 
from Dorieus; for it was he who gathered them 
together. The rest of the story is told by you 
Lacedaemonians as part of the history of Sparta. 


Megillus. To be sure. 

Athenian Stranger. Thus, after digressing from the 
original subject of laws into music and drinking-bouts, 
the argument has, providentially, come back to the 
same point, and presents to us another handle. For we 
have reached the settlement of Lacedaemon; which, as 
you truly say, is in laws and in institutions the sister of 
Crete. And we are all the better for the 

digression, because we have gone through various 
governments and settlements, and have been present at 
the foundation of a first, second, and third state, 
succeeding one another in infinite time. And now there 
appears on the horizon a fourth state or nation which 
was once in process of settlement and has 

continued settled to this day. If, out of all this, we are 
able to discern what is well or ill settled, and what 
laws are the salvation and what are the destruction of 
cities, and what changes would make a state happy, O 
Megillus and Cleinias, we may now begin again, 
unless we have some fault to find with the 
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previous discussion. 


Megillus. If some God, Stranger, would promise us 
that our new enquiry about legislation would be as 
good and full as the present, I would go a great way to 
hear such another, and would think that a day as 

long as this-and we are now approaching the longest 
day of the year-was too short for the discussion. 


Athenian Stranger. Then I suppose that we must 
consider this subject? 

Megillus. Certainly. 

Athenian Stranger. Let us place ourselves in thought at 
the moment when Lacedaemon and Argos and 
Messene and the rest of the Peloponnesus were all in 
complete subjection, Megillus, to your ancestors; for 
afterwards, as the legend informs us, they divided their 
army into three portions, and settled three cities, 
Argos, Messene, Lacedaemon. 


Megillus. True. 

Athenian Stranger. Temenus was the king of Argos, 
Cresphontes of Messene, Procles and Eurysthenes of 
Lacedaemon. 


Megillus. Certainly. 

Athenian Stranger. To these kings all the men of that 
day made oath that they would assist them, if any one 
subverted their kingdom. 


Megillus. True. 

Athenian Stranger. But can a kingship be destroyed, or 
was any other form of government ever destroyed, by 
any but the rulers themselves? No indeed, by Zeus. 
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Have we already forgotten what was said a little 
while ago? 


Megillus. No. 

Athenian Stranger. And may we not now further 
confirm what was then mentioned? For we have come 
upon facts which have brought us back again to the 
same principle; so that, in resuming the discussion, we 
shall not be enquiring about an empty theory, but 
about events which actually happened. The case was 
as follows:-Three royal heroes made oath to three 
cities which were under a kingly government, and the 
cities to the kings, that both rulers and subjects should 
govern and be governed according to the laws 

which were common to all of them: the rulers 
promised that as time and the race went forward they 
would not make their rule more arbitrary; and the 
subjects said that, if the rulers observed these 
conditions, they would never subvert or permit others 
to subvert those kingdoms; the kings were to assist 
kings and peoples when injured, and the peoples were 
to assist peoples and kings in like manner. Is not this 
the fact? 


Megillus. Yes. 

Athenian Stranger. And the three states to whom these 
laws were given, whether their kings or any others 
were the authors of them, had therefore the 

greatest security for the maintenance of their 
constitutions? 


Megillus. What security? 
Athenian Stranger. That the other two states were 
always to come to the rescue against a rebellious 
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third. 


Megillus. True. 

Athenian Stranger. Many persons say that legislators 
ought to impose such laws as the mass of the people 
will be ready to receive; but this is just as if one were 
to command gymnastic masters or physicians to treat 
or cure their pupils or patients in an agreeable manner. 


Megillus. Exactly. 

Athenian Stranger. Whereas the physician may often 
be too happy if he can restore health, and make the 
body whole, without any very great infliction of pain. 


Megillus. Certainly. 

Athenian Stranger. There was also another advantage 
possessed by the men of that day, which greatly 
lightened the task of passing laws. 


Megillus. What advantage? 

Athenian Stranger. The legislators of that day, when 
they equalized property, escaped the great accusation 
which generally arises in legislation, if a person 
attempts to disturb the possession of land, or to abolish 
debts, because he sees that without this reform there 
can never be any real equality. Now, in general, when 
the legislator attempts to make a new settlement of 
such matters, every one meets him with the cry, that 
"he is not to disturb vested interests"-declaring with 
imprecations that he is introducing agrarian laws and 
cancelling of debts, until a man is at his wits end; 
whereas no one could quarrel with the Dorians for 
distributing the land-there was nothing to hinder them; 
and as for debts, they had none which were 
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considerable or of old standing. 


Megillus. Very true. 

Athenian Stranger. But then, my good friends, why did 
the settlement and legislation of their country turn out 
so badly? 


Megillus. How do you mean; and why do you 

blame them? 

Athenian Stranger. There were three kingdoms, and of 
these, two quickly corrupted their original constitution 
and laws, and the only one which remained was the 
Spartan. 


Megillus. The question which you ask is not 

easily answered. 

Athenian Stranger. And yet must be answered when 
we are enquiring about laws, this being our old man's 
sober game of play, whereby we beguile the way, as I 
was saying when we first set out on our journey. 


Megillus. Certainly; and we must find out why 

this was. 

Athenian Stranger. What laws are more worthy of our 
attention than those which have regulated such cities? 
or what settlements of states are greater or more 
famous? 


Megillus. I know of none. 

Athenian Stranger. Can we doubt that your ancestors 
intended these institutions not only for the protection 
of Peloponnesus, but of all the Hellenes. in case they 
were attacked by the barbarians? For the inhabitants of 
the region about Ilium, when they provoked by their 
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insolence the Trojan War, relied upon the power of the 
Assyrians and the Empire of Ninus, which still 

existed and had a great prestige; the people of those 
days fearing the united Assyrian Empire just as we 
now fear the Great King. And the second capture of 
Troy was a serious offence against them, because Troy 
was a portion of the Assyrian Empire. To meet the 
danger the single army was distributed between 

three cities by the royal brothers, sons of Heracles-a 
fair device, as it seemed, and a far better arrangement 
than the expedition against Troy. For, firstly, the 
people of that day had, as they thought, in the 
Heraclidae better leaders than the Pelopidae; in the 
next place, they considered that their army was 
superior in valour to that which went against Troy; for, 
although the latter conquered the Trojans, they were 
themselves conquered by the Heraclidae-Achaeans by 
Dorians. May we not suppose that this was the 
intention with which the men of those days framed the 
constitutions of their states?!>° 


That is a long and about way to explain the 
course upon which the arts and sciences are lost and 
forgotten, and how they are recalled again, 
perpetually; which helps to explain how Greeks could 
bring the torch of science and astronomy to Egypt and, 


150 Plato. Laws. III. 676a-685e. 
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when their own land was washed over in a deluge, 
require those colonists they sent out to Egypt to return 
and enlighten the surviving hill-folk that no longer 
could forge metals, and therefore not even produce 
tools for cutting timber, and then ultimately be at such 
a loss that they would be restricted to husbandry for 
sustenance, until their brethren returned with the basic 
elements of civilization. 


Figures like Danaus, Cecrops, Cadmus, 
Erechtheus, Eumolpus, Ceryces, Lynceus the son of 
Aegyptus, Lelex or Leleges, Aezeus, and the first 
Aeolus should be contextualized as situated in the 
critical time that immediately followed the deluge of 
Deucalion, leaving Egypt, which they had inhabited 
for at least a couple hundred years, where crops were 
fed by the inundation of the Nile rather than rainfall 
from the sky, and which was a refuge for peoples 
whose crops and sustenance were destroyed by 
weather, to finally return from their comfort along the 
Nile, regardless of political turmoil, to repopulate 
Greece, after their fatherland or motherland was 
wrecked by a deluge, and to return the torch of arts 
and sciences to Greece once again. 


The importance of the digression made was to 
affirm the conviction that Athenians colonized Sais 
before Saitic colonists left Egypt to re-enlighten 
Athenians after the deluge. Sais, again, is emphasized 
because it was the capital of about half of the 
dynasties, or produced the families of the ruling 
dynasties, of Egypt from the fall of the New Kingdom, 
in the century or two following the Trojan War, to the 
coronation of Alexander in Egypt and the beginning of 
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almost three hundred years of Ptolemaic (Macedonian) 
rule. 


Otherwise, we could not easily affirm the 
Greek occupation of Egypt after the Trojan War. And 
it should be mentioned again that the ‘Libyan’ dynasty 
called ‘Meshwesh’ that took over after the end of the 
New Kingdom were listed as part of the Sea Peoples, 
which were in turn part of the Achaean forces against 
Troy. Although it is easier to avoid the question of 
their identity, we might make mention of them again 
later. For now it should only be stated that a couple 
centuries later the Battiad dynasty of Libya was a 
thoroughly Greek colony,!*! and that Ladice, daughter 
of Battus III, was the wife of the famous twenty-sixth 


151 «(7% century be) When Grinnus king of Thera asked the 
oracle about other matters, the priestess' answer was that he 
should found a city in Libya. “Lord, I am too old and heavy 
to stir; command one of these younger men to do this,” 
answered Grinnus, pointing to Battus as he spoke. No more 
was said then. But when they departed, they neglected to 
obey the oracle, since they did not know where Libya was, 
and were afraid to send a colony out to an uncertain 
destination. For seven years after this there was no rain in 
Thera; all the trees in the island except one withered. The 
Theraeans inquired at Delphi again, and the priestess 
mentioned the colony they should send to Libya. The 
Theraeans determined to send out men from their seven 
regions, taking by lot one of every pair of brothers, and 
making Battus leader and king of all. This is what the 
Theraeans say; and now begins the part in which the 
Theraean and Cyrenaean stories agree...” Herodotus. 
Histories. IV. 150-154 
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dynasty king Amasis, stationed in Sais, who 
Herodotus says the Greek and Carian mercenaries 
defaulted to, in favour of him over another Saitic king, 
Apries, who was the successor and son of the king 
Psammeticus that Amasis was a great general for 
before gaining support of the troops against his son, 
who was thought to have betrayed the military forces, 
both mercenary and local.!** About the marriage 
between king Amasis and the Greek-Libyan daughter 
of Battus III, Herodotus says— 


* Amasis made friends and allies of the people 

of Cyrene. And he decided to marry from there, either 
because he had his heart set on a Greek wife, or for the 
sake of the Corcyreans' friendship; [2] in any case, he 
married a certain Ladice, said by some to be the 
daughter of Battus.”!*3 


Besides Sais, there are a variety of other cities 
in Egypt that were founded or inhabited by Greeks 
primarily, that played a significant role in the era 
following the Trojan War. 


Heracleion, also called Thonis, is said to be 
where Menelaus’ helmsman died of a snakebite. It is 
also where Heracles is said to have first arrived in 
Egypt!3* and met Proteus, the Old Man of the Sea, and 
after which, upon being taken captive and prepared for 


152 Herodotus. Histories. II. 161-163 
153 Herodotus. Histories. II. 181 
154 Diodorus Siculus. Bibliotheca Historica. I. 19. 
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sacrifice, broke out of the chains and killed the king 
Busiris. Hence the name the city, Heracleion, adopted 
from him. ‘Thonis’ should be recalled as the 
namesake of the king that was looking out for 
Menelaus and his wife, stationed on the island Pharos, 
about fifteen miles away from Heracleion or “Thonis’. 


There is another tale of Menelaus that overlaps 
with the story of his helmsman’s death by snakebite in 
Heracleion or Thonis. His helmsman was said to die 
of a snakebite in Canopus, where Menelaus erected a 
city there, which was named after him, calling it 
Canopus, which was the helmsman’s name. Then 
since those cities are adjacent to one another, 
Heracleion (or Thonis) and Canopus, and both are 
situated on the Canopic branch of the Nile within two 
miles from each other, (and only a couple miles from 
the Mediterranean coast), there must be confusion 
about the reports. 


Heracles undoubtably ventured their first, at 
least three generations before the Trojan War, and 
probably had Thonis named after him, that is, as 
Heracleion. Then, since Menelaus’ helmsman gave 
his name upon his surprising death to the city 
Canopus, which Menelaus founded in his honor, the 
storm-tossed Achaeans must have been stationed in 
Heracleion or Thonis before the death of the 
helmsman and founded a city within a couple miles of 
the already existent Heracleion. 


Both Canopus and Heracleion, or Thonis, are 
located upon the ‘Canopic branch’ of the Nile. It 
should be recalled that the Danaids, in Aeschylus’ 
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Suppliant Maidens, say they set out from the sands of 
the Canopic branch of the Nile, and that Io, on her 
wanderings, fled into Egypt through the Canopic 
branch to Memphis. Also, Alexandria is only fifteen 
miles west of those two cities, and is also pushed up 
against the Mediterranean coast. Canopus is also 
important for being the site of the Battle of the Nile 
Delta between the Sea Peoples and Ramses, which 
makes sense, as the Achaean forces would likely 
retrace their ancestral steps and target that exposed 
city which they were previously familiar with. 


Naucratis was the sister city of Heracleion, or 
Thonis, and was located forty-five miles up the same 
Canopic branch of the Nile. Naucratis is admitted to 
be a Greek colony, or else to have been given, (or 
given back), as a whole to the Greek mercenaries who 
were employed by the twenty-sixth dynasty of 
Egypt.'°> Naucratis was famous for being an 
emporium and was Egypt’s most important harbor in 
antiquity. Herodotus says regarding this city, that, 


*Naucratis was in the past the only trading port 

in Egypt. Whoever came to any other mouth of 

the Nile had to swear that he had not come 
intentionally, and had then to take his ship and sail to 
the Canopic mouth; or if he could not sail against 
contrary winds, he had to carry his cargo in barges 
around the Delta until he came to Naucratis. In such 
esteem was Naucratis held.”!°° 


155 Herodotus. Histories. II. 178. 
156 Herodotus. Histories. II. 179. 
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The only competing Egyptian cities in that 
respect (of being an emporium) were Heracleion, 
which was mentioned as a Greek station, and later, 
Alexandria. However, Herodotus relates that those 
cities were populated solely by warriors, or 
mercenaries, and that the Egyptian caste system 
designated each city to either the warrior, priest, 
craftsmen, or merchant classes.!°’ 


157 “The Egyptians are divided into seven classes: priests, 
watriors, cowherds, swineherds, merchants, interpreters, 
and pilots. There are this many classes, each named after its 
occupation. [2] The warriors are divided into Kalasiries and 
Hermotubies, and they belong to the following districts (for 
all divisions in Egypt are made according to districts). The 
Hermotubies are from the districts of 

Busiris, Sais, Khemmis, and Papremis, the island 

called Prosopitis, and half of Natho—from all of these; 
their number, at its greatest, attained to a hundred and sixty 
thousand. None of these has learned any common trade; 
they are free to follow the profession of arms alone. The 
Kalasiries are from the districts 

of Thebes, Bubastis, Aphthis, Tanis, Mendes, Sebennys, At 
hribis, Pharbaithis, Thmuis, Onuphis, Anytis, Myecphoris (t 
his last is in an island opposite the city of Bubastis) — [2] 
from all of these; their number, at its greatest, attained to 
two hundred and fifty thousand men. These too may 
practise no trade but war, which is their hereditary calling.” 
Herodotus. Histories. II. 164-166. 
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Naucratis is not mentioned in mythological 
accounts, and about whose report only comes down to 
us from historical accounts during the classical era, 
most notably by Herodotus. Naucratis was given to 
the Greek mercenaries by Amasis. According to 
Herodotus, 


“Amasis became a philhellene, and besides other 
services which he did for some of the Greeks, he gave 
those who came to Egypt the city of Naucratis to live 
in; and to those who travelled to the country without 
wanting to settle there, he gave lands where they might 
set up altars and make holy places for their gods. [2] 
Of these the greatest and most famous and most visited 
precinct is that which is called the Hellenion, founded 
jointly by the Ionian cities of Chios, Teos, Phocaea, 
and Clazomenae, the Dorian cities 

of Rhodes, Cnidus, Halicarnassus, and Phaselis, and 
one Aeolian city, Mytilene. [3] It is to these that the 
precinct belongs, and these are the cities that furnish 
overseers of the trading port; if any other cities 
advance claims, they claim what does not belong to 
them. The Aeginetans made a precinct of their own, 
sacred to Zeus; and so did the Samians for Hera and 
the Milesians for Apollo.”!** 


Naucratis is significant for being located on the 
Canopic branch of the Nile, in proximity up river from 
Heracleion or Thonis and from Canopus. Herodotus 
gives an account of two other cities granted to Greek 
mercenaries by Amasis’ predecessor a couple 


158 Herodotus. Histories. II. 178. 
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generations earlier, but during the same twenty-sixth 
dynasty, on the Eastern or Pelusiac branch of the Nile, 
close to Bubastis. 


He relates that Ionian and Carian pirates were 
storm-tossed against the mouth of the Nile during the 
reign of Psammetichus, during the seventh century bc 
and the twenty-sixth dynasty which had its center in 
Sais, which is also on the western-most Canopic 
branch of the Nile. 


He says that Psammetichus, after desperately 
seeking advice from the oracle of Leto at Buto, was 
given the advice to “enlist the aid of the ‘bronze men’ 
who would come from the sea.” Upon seeing the 
gleaming bronze armour of the shipwrecked pirates, he 
offered them rewards in return for their aid in his 
campaign of returning to power. After which, he 
bestowed two cities on either side of the Pelusian 
branch of the Nile, and other up-river next to 
Thebes.!3? 

In Herodotus’ own words, 


*To the Ionians and Carians who had helped him, 
Psammetichus gave places to live in called The 
Camps, opposite each other on either side of the Nile; 
and besides this, he paid them all that he had 
promised.”'60 


This should be interpreted as not regarding 
Naucratis, but Daphnae and some other city just 


159 Herodotus. Histories. II. 152. 
160 Herodotus. Histories. II. 154. 
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beneath Bubastis along the Pelusiac branch on the 
Eastern side of the delta. I should say that 
Psammetichus also granted the city of Elephantine to 
Greek mercenaries, which is located right next to 
Thebes, and employed them to protect Thebes from 
Nubians, who had been kicked out of Egypt by the 
twenty-sixth dynasty with the help of those Greek and 
Carian mercenaries. As the Nubians usurped power 
from the Saitic twenty-fourth dynasty, and after their 
short-lived “dynasty”, which was stomped out by 
Greeks, who were even willing to ally with Assyrian 
to regain Egypt from the foreigners. Thebes, 
remember, was founded by Busiris or his twin brother 
Agenor, grandsons of Epaphus, the Argive. 
Herodotus’ account of Psammetichus’ affection 
towards Greeks continues, 


“Moreover, he put Egyptian boys in their hands to be 
taught Greek, and from these, who learned the 
language, are descended the present-day Egyptian 
interpreters. The Ionians and Carians lived for a long 
time in these places, which are near the sea, on the arm 
of the Nile called the Pelusian, a little way below the 
town of Bubastis. Long afterwards, king Amasis 
removed them and settled them at Memphis to be his 
guard against the Egyptians. It is a result of our 
communication with these settlers in Egypt (the first of 
foreign speech to settle in that country) that we Greeks 
have exact knowledge of the history of Egypt from the 
reign of Psammetichus onwards.”!°*! (Herodotus, II. 
154) 


'61 Herodotus. Histories. II. 154. 
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I will restate that Heracleion, or Thonis, and 
Canopus, as well as Hellenion (all located on the 
Canopic branch of the Nile delta) were either founded 
or settled by Greeks, and unquestionably named after 
Greek figures; and that Naucratis on the Canopic 
branch, along with Daphnae and another city located 
on the Pelusiac branch of the delta, as well as 
Elephantine in proximity to Thebes, were given to 
Greek mercenaries in exchange for their assistance in 
Egyptian campaigns. Besides Heracleion or Thonis, 
those cities were inhabited by Greeks in centuries after 
the Trojan War. Sais, also located on the Canopic 
branch, was the chief city in Egypt inhabited by 
Greeks, from which about half of the dynasties 
between the fall of the New Kingdom and Alexander 
II of Macedon either had their capitol or drew their 
royal families from. Sais, however, was founded by 
Athenians many years before the time period in 
question. 
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BOOK II. 
EGYPT AND GREECE, A CORRELATIVE 
HISTORY 


CHAPTER X. 
GREEK MERCENARIES EMPLOYED BY EGYPT 
AND GREEK INVESTED INTERESTS IN 
PROTECTING EGYPT FROM FOREIGN RULE 


That is sufficient to illustrate the different cities 
in Egypt founded or granted to, and inhabited by 
Greeks after the Trojan War. That also introduces the 
role of Greek mercenaries employed by Egypt after the 
Trojan War and before Alexander II of Macedon. 
What is left to talk about is the alliances between 
Greeks and Egyptians against Persia, where Athenians 
especially would send two hundred triremes, on two 
different clear occasions, to support an Egyptian 
uprising against the Persian satrapy that occupied the 
Nile. That is as many ships as they had sent on 
perhaps any occasion, but dispute can be made on that 
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point regarding specific naval battles during the 
second Persian invasion of Greece. 


The first such occasion took place in 460 be— 
There was a revolt against Persian occupation of Egypt 
by the king Inaros upon the death of Xerxes and the 
beginning of the rule of Artaxerxes who wasn’t old 
enough or prepared to defend the distant Egyptian 
satrap from revolt— and support was provided by 
Athens amounting to 200 trireme ships under Cimon, 
the Persian War hero’s command, who was second 
only, if at all, to Themistocles as an Athenian general. 


Cimon brought the two hundred Triremes and 
fought in Cyprus, which was Egyptian territory before 
becoming a Persian satrap, while he sent Charitimides 
the Athenian admiral with the remaining ships to assist 
the Egyptian revolt against Persia. The Athenians and 
Egyptians then proceeded to defeat a large fleet of 
Phoenician and Persian ships, then laid siege to 
Memphis, where the remaining Persians from their 
original 400,000 force had retreated.'% (Cimon might 
have also been present and in command, rather than 
remaining in Cyprus for the same cause of a widescale 
revolt among the Persian satraps, especially if the 
whole battalion liberated Cyprus before heading for 
the Nile). 


Then they besieged the remaining third of 
Memphis that was the last holdout of the Persian 


162 Thucydides. The Peloponnesian War. I. 109-110.; 
Diodorus Siculus. Bibliotheca Historica. XI. 71, 74, 
75,77. 
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satraps for six whole years. That persistence alone 
shows the gravity with which the Athenians valued the 
liberty of Egypt, and also feared the proximity of the 
Persian empires expansion. 


The Achaemenid Persians eventually sent three 
hundred triremes and three hundred thousand more 
soldiers from Cilicia, Phoenicia, and Cyprus and in 
turn laid siege to the Athenian and Egyptian forces, 
who had presumably acquired control of Memphis, 
considering the sent the dead body of the satrapy to 
Persia as proof. 


The Athenians didn’t know they had lost their 
entire fleet with barely any survivors making it 
perhaps to Libya, and so the Athenians sent fifty ships 
as backup, which were sent to their immanent death as 
the three hundred triremes and three hundred thousand 
Phoenician and Persian soldiers awaited them at the 
multiple mouths of the Nile.!® 


The Athenians lost fifty thousand men and two 
hundred and fifty triremes. To put that into 
perspective, the famous failed Sicilian expedition cost 
the lives of forty thousand Athenians and around two 
hundred triremes, less on both measures than the 
losses that Athens suffered in their attempt to support 
the Egyptian revolt by king Inaros against the 
Achaemenid satrap on the Nile in the decade following 
460 be. 


16 Thucydides. The Peloponnesian War. I. 109-110.; 
Diodorus Siculus. Bibliotheca Historica. XI. 71, 74, 
75,77. 
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Although they had already repelled the second 
Persian invasion of Greece by Xerxes, after they had 
repelled the great king Darius during the first Persian 
invasion, and this uprising against his westernmost 
satrap was at a time when they were somewhat on the 
offensive against the nearest Persian holdings, the 
devastating loss in the Nile would leave them with 
only a fraction of ships and a fraction of soldiers as 
they had before sending the general Cimon and the 
admiral Charitimides to support Egypt. 


That demonstrates the weighed importance 
Athenians felt for keeping Egypt from being another 
Achaemenid satrap. The event that will be told next 
will show that they reaffirmed their interest in Egypt 
by doubling down a century later and sending another 
two hundred triremes for the same purpose, this time 
after the Peloponnesian War, which took place 
between the two incidents of their supporting Egypt 
against Persia; and during their second attempt to 
dispel Persia from Egypt they were allies alongside the 
Spartan king Agesilaus. 


The second occasion took place in and the 
decades preceding 360 be— 

“The Great Satraps Revolt” against Artaxerxes 
II, heir of the emperor Artaxerxes, under whom the 
previously mentioned revolt had taken place, included 
participation by the twenty-ninth dynasty Egypt under 
Achoris. This revolt against Achaemenid rule by 
various satraps in the western part of their empire 
extended from Asia Minor to the Phoenician coast and 
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to Cyprus and Egypt, to which confronted Artaxerxes 
II as a homogenous uprising and detrimental problem. 


The Egyptian kings of “the last native dynasty 
of the Nile” sent aid, money, and unmanned triremes 
to the other western Achaemenid satraps that were 
willing to contend with the great king, especially to 
Evagoras the leader of the Cyprian uprising, who after 
proclaiming himself king of Cyprus, in the face of the 
previous condition of Cyprus as a Achaemenid satrap, 
he invaded Phoenicia and took Tyre, and persuaded 
the Cilicians to revolt against their Achaemenid 
satrapy governor and the great king at the time, 
Artaxerxes II. 


It is said that after the peace of Antalcides 
between the Persians and Greeks in 387 bc, the 
Cyprians and Egyptians remained the only opponents 
to Artaxerxes II. Evagoras surrendered to Artaxerxes 
II, and by 385 bc, Artaxerxes attacked Egypt, 
however, he was defeated by Egyptian forces a few 
years later. Much of that occurred during the reign of 
Achoris, however the other kings of the thirtieth 
dynasty are all confused into a heap of anecdotes. 


One of them sought assistance from Chabrias, 
one of the most successful generals in Athenian 
history, and from Agesilaus, the king of Sparta. About 
Chabrias, Demosthenes said, 


“To sum up the whole: he is the only general who 


never lost a single city or post or ship or soldier, when 
he commanded you: none of your enemies has any 
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trophy over you and him, while you have many over 
many enemies under his command.” 164 


Then, as before the remarkable general Cimon 
was deployed from Athens as a mercenary in support 
of Egypt, this time, Chabrias, who must have exceeded 
all other Athenian generals at the time, was to become 
the mercenary commander of the Egyptian king’s 
navy, however he accepted the position without the 
sanction of the Athenian assembly. Proportionate to 
his role at commander of the navy, Agesilaus, king of 
Sparta, was sent by the Lacedaemonians to command 
the infantry. 


They were sent off with two hundred triremes, 
as the Greeks had sent in the previous century for the 
same cause. That shows the continued vested interest 
in Egyptian affairs against Persia that was held by 
Greeks. The expedition is filled with confusion, 
ending for the most part in success against the Persian 
attempts to keep Egypt as their satrap. The account by 
Diodorus Siculus should be alluded to for 
clarification— 


“In Egypt King Tachos, having completed his 
preparations for the war, now had two hundred 
triremes expensively adorned, ten thousand chosen 
mercenaries from Greece, and besides these eighty 
thousand Egyptian infantry. He gave the command of 
the mercenaries to the Spartan Agesilaus, who had 
been dispatched by the Lacedaemonians with a 


164 Demonsthenes. Against the Law of Leptines. XX. 
78. 
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thousand hoplites to fight as an ally, being a man 
capable of leading troops and highly regarded for his 
courage and for his shrewdness in the art of war. [3] 
The command of the naval contingent he entrusted to 
Chabrias the Athenian, who had not been sent 
officially by his country, but had been privately 
prevailed upon by the king to join the expedition. The 
king himself, having command of the Egyptians and 
being general of the whole army, gave no heed to the 
advice of Agesilaus to remain in Egypt and conduct 
the war through the agency of his generals, though the 
advice was sound. In fact when the armament had 
gone far afield and was encamped near Phoenicia, the 
general left in charge of Egypt revolted from the king, 
and having thereupon sent word to his son Nectanebos 
prevailed upon him to take the kingship in Egypt, and 
thereby kindled a great war. [4] For Nectanebos, who 
had been appointed by the king commander of the 
soldiers from Egypt and had been sent from Phoenicia 
to besiege the cities in Syria, after approving of his 
father's designs, solicited the officers with bribes and 
the common soldiers with promises, and so prevailed 
upon them to be his accomplices. [5] At last Egypt was 
seized by the insurgents, and Tachos, panic-stricken, 
made bold to go up to the King by way of Arabia and 
beg forgiveness for his past errors. Artaxerxes not only 
cleared him of the charges against him but even 
appointed him general in the war against Egypt.”!®© 


Diodorus continues— 


165 Diodorus Siculus. Bibliotheca Historica. XV. 92. 
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“Shortly after, the King of Persia died, having ruled 
forty-three years, and Ochus, who now assumed a new 
name, Artaxerxes, succeeded to the kingdom and ruled 
twenty-three years;—for since the first Artaxerxes had 
ruled well and had shown himself altogether peace- 
loving and fortunate, the Persians changed the names 
of those who ruled after him and prescribed that they 
should bear that name. [2] When King Tachos had 
returned to the army of Agesilaus, Nectanebos, who 
had collected more than a hundred thousand men, 
came against Tachos and challenged him to fight a 
battle for the kingship. Now Agesilaus, observing that 
the king was terrified and lacked the courage to risk a 
battle, bade him take heart. "For," said he, "it is not 
those who have the advantage of numbers who win the 
victory, but those who excel in valour." But since the 
king paid no heed to Agesilaus, he was obliged to 
withdraw with him to a large city. [3] The Egyptians at 
first started to assault them once they were shut in it, 
but when they had lost many men in their attacks on 
the walls, they then began to surround the city with a 
wall and a ditch. As the work was rapidly nearing 
completion by reason of the large number of workers, 
and the provisions in the city were exhausted, Tachos 
despaired of his safety, but Agesilaus, encouraging the 
men and attacking the enemy by night, unexpectedly 
succeeded in bringing all the men out safely. [4] And 
since the Egyptians had pursued close on their heels 
and the district was now flat, the Egyptians supposed 
that they had the enemy surrounded by superior 
numbers, and would utterly destroy them, but 
Agesilaus seized a position which had on each side a 
canal fed by the river and thus halted the enemy's 
attack. [5] Then having drawn up his force in 
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conformity with the terrain and protected his army by 
the river channels, he joined battle. The superior 
numbers of the Egyptians had become useless, and the 
Greeks, who surpassed them in courage, slew many 
Egyptians and forced the rest to flee. [6] Afterwards 
Tachos easily recovered the Egyptian kingship, and 
Agesilaus, as the one who single-handed had restored 
his kingdom, was honoured with appropriate gifts. On 
his journey back to his native land by way of Cyrene 
Agesilaus died, and his body packed in honey was 
conveyed to Sparta where he received kingly burial 
and honour. 

So far did events in Asia progress to the end of the 
year. 16 


Xenophon should also be referred to for further 
clarification about the outcome of the same chain of 
events. Below follows a quotation from his account of 
Agesilaus’ role in the Egyptian uprising— 


“Subsequently, when he was now about eighty years 
of age, he became aware that the king of Egypt was 
bent on war with Persia, and was possessed of large 
forces of infantry and cavalry and plenty of money. He 
was delighted when a summons for help reached him 
from the Egyptian king, who actually promised him 
the chief command. [29] For he believed that at one 
stroke he would repay the Egyptian for his good 
offices to Sparta, would again set free the Greeks 

in Asia, and would chastise the Persian for his former 


166 Diodorus Siculus. Bibliotheca Historica. XV. 93. 
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hostility, and for demanding now, when he professed 
to be an ally of Sparta, that her claim 

to Messene should be given up. [30] However, when 
this suitor for his assistance failed to give him the 
command Agesilaus felt that he had been grossly 
deceived, and was in doubt what he ought to do. At 
this juncture first a portion of the Egyptian troops, 
operating as a separate army, revolted from the king, 
and then the rest of his forces deserted him. The king 
left Egypt and fled in terror to Sidon in Phonecia, 
while the Egyptians split up into two parties, and each 
chose its own king. [31] Agesilaus now realized that if 
he helped neither king, neither of them would pay the 
Greeks their wages, neither would provide a market, 
and the conqueror, whichever he proved to be, would 
be hostile, but if he co-operated with one of them, that 
one, being under an obligation to him, would in all 
probability adopt a friendly attitude. Accordingly, 
having decided which of them showed the stronger 
signs of being a friend to the Greeks, he took the field 
with him. He inflicted a crushing defeat on the enemy 
of the Greeks, and helped to establish his rival; and so 
having made him the friend of Sparta, and having 
received a great sum of money in addition, he sailed 
home, though it was mid-winter, with all haste, in 
order that the state might be in a position to take action 
against her enemies in the coming summer.”'67 


That was enough for the Egyptian thirtieth 
dynasty to secure control of the Nile and prevent 


167 Xenophon, Agesilaus, IL, 28 
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Artaxerxes II from turning Egypt back into a satrap of 
Persia. In the following generation, during the reign of 
Artaxerxes III, the Egyptian king was unquestionably 
allied to various Greek peoples, employing them once 
again as mercenaries and hiring generals for 

command. 


In about 351 bc, the Achaemenid Empire 
attacked Egypt again. “Nectanebo’, the last native 
ruler of Egypt, employed Diophantus of Athens and 
Lamius of Sparta against the Achaemenids, resulting 
in victory. Meanwhile, and in the following years, the 
Egyptian king supported other rebellions in Phoenicia 
against Persian rule, employing four thousand Greek 
mercenaries led by Mentor of Rhodes. 


By 343 bc, Artaxerxes III attempted the 
reconquest of Egypt again, with many Greek 
mercenaries enlisted in his troops. Greeks, it seems, 
were mercenaries on both sides of the Persian conflict, 
although Athenians and Spartans were both aligned 
with Egypt. In the following year king ‘Nectanebo’ 
was defeated, and Artaxerxes III entered Memphis and 
installed a satrap. The Achaemenid Persians only held 
Egypt as a satrap for eleven years, from 343 to 332 be. 


By 332 bc, Alexander III of Macedon had 
defeated Darius III at the battle of Issa, where the 
southern coast of Asia Minor meets Syria, and after 
refusing Darius’ ransom offer, and after claiming that 
the peace treaty included lands that he had already 
won, Darius fled East to Persia, forsaking most of the 
Achaemenid western satraps. Then after Alexander 
overcame the difficult obstacle of the conquest and 
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siege of Phoenician Tyre, which he had another 
particular hostility towards, Egypt was, after an 
important battle in Gaza, open to him. In the same 
year, 332 bc, Alexander was proclaimed as liberator of 
Egypt from its condition as a mere Achaemenid satrap, 
and proclaimed himself king of Egypt. Soon after, he 
headed East to pursue Darius III, who had escaped 
from the western satraps in Asia Minor, and appointed 
Cleomenes of Naucratis as his own satrap of the 
Egyptian portion of the developing Macedonian 
empire. 


That is all meant to show the value weighed on 
Egypt and keeping Persia out of Egypt by Greeks. The 
context of that part of the argument should be restated 
as supplementary to the argument that Greeks 
controlled Egypt after the Trojan War with the 
exception of intermittent usurpations and by Nubians 
and Persians, which Greeks invested incredible 
manpower and resources to set straight again, acting as 
protectors of Egypt in a time when Greece was the 
most powerful civilization militarily, culturally, 
politically, and all other measures of greatness, besides 
financially being deficient to Achaemenids. From the 
Trojan War to Alexander, the argument should not be 
taken as an attempt to show something that isn’t 
obvious, rather should only be thought of as filling in 
the blanks that make a comprehensive understanding 
of Egyptian and Greek cultures at that time relevant. 
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BOOK II. 
EGYPT AND GREECE, A CORRELATIVE 
HISTORY 


CHAPTER XI. 

ALEXANDRIA AS A CULTURAL CENTER, AND 
THE PTOMELAIC DYNASTY’S ASPIRATION TO 
ANCIENT PHARAONIC PRACTICES AND 
IDEALS 


Alexandrian Egypt was marked by the 
foundation of the city Alexandria, which was from 
then on, the most prominent Greek colony in Egypt, 
and even eclipsed Athens, Sparta, and Greek Thebes 
culturally, financially, and defensively. 


At that time Greek settlers were dispersing 
from Greece to relocate in Asia Minor, Persia, and 
Egypt especially, since the Greek administrative 
language made possible their endeavors in other lands. 
Alexandria was then populated by a number of 
relocated Greeks, who found better opportunities in a 
variety of fields in the newly founded cities in 
Macedonian acquired satraps. 
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It is safe to say that the center of Greek culture 
was transferred from Athens to Alexandria, which 
wasn’t only a regime of force, but intellectuals and 
writers flocked to the institutions founded by the first 
Ptolemies, particularly the Museion and the library of 
Alexandria. Egypt became a source of religious 
inspiration for mainland Greeks at the same time, with 
the cults of Isis, Osiris, and Serapis (or Apis or 
Epaphus), which were revived under the Ptolemies, 
spreading like fire into Greece and eventually Rome as 
well. 


The Museion was perhaps the most important 
of the institutions founded in Alexandria. The first 
Ptolemy is said to have set its foundations, however, 
the second Ptolemy saw to its expansion and 
completion and richly embellished it to attract the 
greatest minds of the time. In a sense, what Athens 
was to the classical Greek world—a place where 
talented intellectuals went to learn, and sophists went 
to teach and make fortunes of wealth—the Museion in 
Alexandria attracted intellectuals that sought to either 
learn or instruct. 


Eventually the library of Alexandria became a 
collection of Greek works that had not even been 
attempted before, as private individuals had before 
collected what they could on their own, that, indeed, 
amounted to considerable collections, as was the case 
with Aristotle, however, states never sponsored the 
acquisition of books for a learning center meant for 
research and education of all kinds of fields. 
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Where Athens in the classical age had attracted 
sophists, philosophers, and teachers of rhetoric, 
Alexandria attracted those along with mathematicians, 
astronomers, and experts of classical mechanics with a 
developed, positivist program which could be 
transmitted with plain systems of proof. 


The intellectual figures in Alexandria had 
learned where to set their mathematical foundations 
from the philosophical schools in Athens that, in 
comparison, lean more toward pure questioning and 
almost skepticism as a method of finding certain 
postulates that can’t be doubted. This later generation 
in Alexandria took from them their solid foundation 
and were also provided with problems they were 
challenged to solve. 


For example, Plato set to his students the 
problem of describing the different cycles of the five 
planets and the Sun and Moon in a way that they all 
could be encompassed in a simple explanation. 
According to a story reported by Simplicius of Cilicia, 
Plato posed a question for Greek astronomers: "By the 
assumption of what uniform and orderly motions can 
the apparent motions of the planets be accounted 
for?"!% He also proposed problems to Theaetetus to 
discover the less obvious Platonic solids, which 
Theaetetus succeeded in, and to which point the 
Alexandrian mathematician Euclid lets his Elements 
reach completion in his final book, showing he was 
still operating under Plato’s guidance and organizing 


168 Simplicius of Cilicia. Commentary on Aristotle’s 
De Caelo. 
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into a sort of elongated composition of proofs the 
many solutions that had been discovered by students 
before him. 


Greek scholars had by then, in the court of the 
Ptolemies and in the Museion, achieved a mass 
congregation of intellectuals and literary resources, 
over which they mulled over for centuries, resulting in 
a more comprehensive initiative and practice of 
mathematics, physics, mechanics, as well as a more 
affluent production of poetry and analysis and 
commentary of Homer and the archaic and classical 
poets. 


Some examples of their incredible level of 
productivity include the poet Callimachus who 
composed in verse and prose eight hundred literary 
works, and Aristarchus of Samos who wrote eight 
hundred treatises elucidating the work of Homer and 
other archaic poets, as well as establishing a standard 
critical edition of Homer while he was the director of 
the library of Alexander sometime after Zenodotus, 
who was the library ”s first director and the first 
critical editor of Homer. 


It is obvious that in Alexandria, during the 
Hellenistic age, the scope of Greek culture was 
widened and refined to include everything that had 
been previously recorded on paper, and that the mode 
of absorption of tragedy, including epic poetry, and 
everything to mathematics, was through books and 
reading, rather than by on stage enactment and song, 
or by dialectical speech without inscription. 
Alexandria must have consisted of a panhellenic 
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drawing of scholars interested and enthusiastic about 
all matters of Greek art, culture, and thought. 


The Museion employed thousands of scholars 
who were given free room and board, servants, and tax 
exemption, resembling the modal for early medieval 
universities more so than did a few scattered schools 
of philosophy and sophists and rhetoricians in Athens, 
who were completely on their own and particularized 
to particular interests and methods, and were trying to 
reach foundations through dialectical hypotheses about 
general problems, rather than taking interest in the 
many modes of ‘literature’ as a whole. 


Some scholars that flocked to the Ptolemies 
court and institutions should be listed for the sake of 
showing the multitude and gravity of the thinkers in 
Alexandria at the time— Euclid, Ptolemy, 
Eratosthenes, Archimedes, Plotinus, Hypatia and her 
father Theon of Alexandria; all mathematical and 
philosophical thinkers. Prolific poets were also 
present there, most notably Apollonius of Rhodes, the 
composer of the Argonautica. 


It appears that the greatest sponsor of scholars 
at the Museion and Library of Alexandria was Ptolemy 
II *Philadelphus”, who must have been more of a 
statesman concerned with the internal affairs of his 
state than was his father, who was a general for 
Alexander and one of the Diadochi. 


Ptolemy I was responsible for inaugurating the 
cult of Alexander into a state cult in Egypt. His son, 
Ptolemy II *Philadelphus”, however, had more 
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ambitious projects for the cult of Alexander and 
Egyptian deities in general. He deified his father at the 
start of his reign and deified his mother upon her 
death. Then a couple years later he deified himself 
and his sister-wife Arsinoe II as the sibling gods, 
“Theoi Adelphoi”. 


This was more than merely extending the cult 
of Alexanders identity as the son of Zeus-Ammon to a 
state cult that similarly identified the current king of 
their Ptolemaic dynasty. Their deification wasn’t 
necessarily relating to Zeus-Ammon, at least not 
directly in name. Ptolemy II seems to have been 
thoroughly entrenched in Egyptian customs, and 
unhesitatingly presented himself in the guise of 
traditional Egyptian pharaohs. 


It is evident that Ptolemy II and his wife, 
Arsinoe II, who was also his sister were deified by the 
official king’s oath, taken by Ptolemy III and, most 
likely, the following Ptolemaic kings. The Royal Oath 
ran as follows— “I swear by King Ptolemy II, son of 
King Ptolemy I and Arsinoe, the sibling gods, and by 
Queen Berenike, the sister and consort of the king, and 
by the sibling gods and the savior gods, by their 
ancestors and by Isis and Serapis”!6° 


There are two exceptionally bold moves that 
Ptolemy II makes that solidify his traditional 
Pharaonic title, assumed responsibility, and rewards. 
Neither of which his father attempted. It should be 
recalled that Ptolemy II bestowed the honor of 


16 Royal Oath of the Ptolemies 
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deification upon his father, once he was inaugurated. 
Ptolemy I only introduced the state cult of Alexander 
and the Serapis or Apis bull, which may or may not be 
the same. 


Ptolemy II “Philadelphus”, however, declared 
himself to be the god Serapis, or Osiris, which may 
also be called the Apis bull or Epaphus, and 
meanwhile declared his wife to be Isis. Along with 
that, he married his sister, Arsinoe II. 


The boldness of this later maneuver was 
outrageous to Greeks at the time.!”" However, since 
he deified her along with him as Isis and Osiris, and 
those gods were siblings that were married, he proved 
himself to be beyond their unworthy judgement, they 
who were for the most part relearning what was the 
role of kingly office. 


Not only was he supported by the Isis and 
Osiris myth, for living up to the standards of divine 
beings, but he was also supported by the fact that 
traditional Egyptian kings and queens in earlier 
dynasties were married siblings as well. So, at the 
very least, he was holding himself to the standard of 


170 Consanguineous marriages were permitted in Athens 
between half siblings, so long as the shared parent was the 
father, and not the mother. Marriage between siblings in 
Greece was frowned upon. However, Solon passed a law 
that a woman with no brothers had to marry their nearest 
male relative on the paternal side of the family, to prevent 
the dissolution of a family through a heiress with no 
brothers betrothed to another family. 
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traditional Egyptian pharaohs, and to the same practice 
that Isis and Osiris, and, for that matter, Zeus and Hera 
were said to have done. 


Before I argued that three or four generations 
of Argives, including Io and Phoroneus were married 
siblings, the latter two producing Epaphus, king of 
Egypt, and the Apis bull. In the interpretation that 
must have prevailed among the Ptolemaic dynasty, Io 
is equivalent to Isis, and Phoroneus is equivalent to 
both Zeus and Osiris. The Apis bull must be 
equivalent to their offspring, Epaphus or Apis. 


He also was said in this argument to have bred 
with his sister, Niobe, producing Argus. Thus, 
Ptolemy II was acting in the manner of his ancestors, 
who had risen to power in Egypt through such 
customs, and was not merely imitating Egyptian royal 
traditions, but was re-enacting the archaic Greek 
traditions. And neither was he claiming himself and 
his sister-wife to be deities wholly foreign to Greeks, 
but ones that had either been brought to Egypt from 
Greece around the eighteenth century bc., or were 
common to Greeks and Egyptians alike. 


As inscribed on the 243 bc. Decree of 
Alexandria, we learn that the following king, Ptolemy 
III, ordered statues of himself and his wife Berenice II 
to be set up in each temple, meaning that they should 
be worshipped as gods. He also constructed the 
Serapeum of Alexandria, which was not only a temple 
to Serapis, but also housed an offshoot of the Library 
of Alexander, which was completed by his 
predecessor. 
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Ptolemy III was not said to have married his 
sister, however that shouldn’t be counted out. He is 
said to have married his second-cousin, Berenice II. 
Ptolemy IV did marry his sister; Ptolemy V did not, 
however, and instead married the Seleucid princess, 
Cleopatra I, daughter of Antiochus. Ptolemy VI did 
marry his sister, Cleopatra II. Then his brother 
married their daughter, and his own niece, Cleopatra 
II, with whom their offspring Ptolemy IX and 
Cleopatra IV married each other to produce the 
siblings Ptolemy XII and Cleopatra V, the parents of 
the famous Cleopatra VII. 


That goes to show that the epithet 
“Philadelphus” means, as it was given as a descriptive 
term for Ptolemy II, love of a brother for his sister, or 
love of a sister for her brother. Then, considering that 
Isis and Osiris were sister and brother, and that 
Ptolemy II and Arsinoe II claimed to be those very 
deities, and that Egyptian royalty had such traditions in 
previous dynasties, though perhaps not as frequently 
as they were prevalent in the Ptolemaic dynasty, and 
that the Argive Io married her brother Phoroneus, who 
was identified over time as Zeus when she was 
identified as Isis, the Ptolemaic royal family can be 
thought to have not only been following Egyptian 
tradition, but also to have been following Greek 
tradition, albeit an archaic form of Greek tradition that 
was considered repulsive by Greeks in the post- 
classical, Hellenistic age. 


There is reason to believe, however, that the 
Seleucid dynasty and perhaps the Macedonian Argiad 
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dynasty occasionally performed “philadelphic” 
marriages. There is something to say to straighten out 
the confusion of names. The brother and sister in the 
Ptolemaic family would be referred to as the same as, 
or worshipped along with, as counterparts to, Serapis 
and Isis, respectively. Serapis was at that time 
considered the Greek interpretation of the word Osiris. 
The Apis bull would have to be their offspring. And, 
in fact, Alexander sacrificed to the Apis bull in 
Memphis, upon his entry into Egypt. Also, a living 
bull would be kept in a holy precinct, which was 
thought to determine the fate of the king and state, 
presumably kept in the Serapeum. There is a similar 
tradition in Argos, where a golden fleeced ram was 
also kept in a holy precinct. A description is given by 
Seneca in his Thyestes, and will be provided in the 
following quotation. 


“You know that in the royal byres of Pelops 
We have a famous animal, a ram 

Of mystic origin, king of a flock 

Of valuable beasts; its back is covered 

With an abundant fleece of purest gold, 

And from this fleece is made the golden sceptre 
Borne by each reigning heir of Tantalus. 

The owner of the ram is king; the ram 
Controls the destinies of all our house. 

His pasture, as befits a sacred beast, 

Is in a special precinct safely guarded 

By strong stone walls which circle and protect 


This grazing ground on which our fates depend.”!7! 


171 Seneca. Thyestes. 
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Thus concludes the examination and argument 
about the relationship between Greek and Egyptian 
civilizations. 
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BOOK III. 
THE IDENTIFICATION OF NORTHERN 
EUROPEANS AS SCYTHIANS AND THRACIANS 
ACCORDING TO GREEK SOURCES 


CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE PROBLEM OF THE 
HISTORY OF NORTHERN EUROPEANS BEFORE 
THE MIGRATION ERA 


Scope of the inquiry— Northern European identity 
according to Greek mythology and Greek historians 


Thesis— Identification of the Gauls, Goths, English, 
Franks, Scots, Welsh, and similarly related groups 
with reference to Greek mythological accounts of 
Heracles and accounts by Greek historians of the 
Scythians, to which all those groups belonged or were 
closely related to, as well as some of them falling 
under Thracian identity. 
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Besides the Gauls, the Goths, English (or 
Anglo-Saxons), and Franks, as well as the Scots and 
other Northern European groups, are only admitted by 
historians to be traceable to the early medieval period, 
after or around the Third Century Crisis, and around 
*the Migration Period” between 300 and 800 ad. 


By treating each of those groups as separate 
they fail to trace back beyond nominal designations, 
the result being that each of those groups tragically 
preserve no ancient history, not considering that they 
called themselves and their tribes by different names 
before “the Migration Period” and “the Third Century 
Crisis”. It is regretful that historiographers don’t read 
or accept Greek mythological or ancient historical 
views about any of those people, and that they don’t 
consider Scythians and Thracians as genii from which 
the different species of Goths, Anglo-Saxons, and 
Franks, especially, descend; and that they don’t accept 
historical accounts of Scythians as universally 
applicable to each of those groups during the period of 
time when they weren’t separated by geographical 
region. 


That is, they could accept the account provided 
by Greek historians as applicable to each separate 
Northern European group, and, moreover, they could 
have read or even have thought to look for answers 
within the mythological narrative of Greeks that 
describe the Scythians, especially—who obvious lay 
the greatest claim to being the forebearers of various 
Northern European peoples, along with the Gauls. For 
the Greek mythologers and historians describe with 
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excessive detail the horsemen that resided in the plains 
above the Black Sea, yet, although modernist 
historiographers themselves say that Goths, Anglo- 
Saxons, and Franks all migrated into central Europe 
from the “Pontic-Caspian Steppes” above the Black 
Sea, the modernists never listen to the Greek historians 
and mythologers that took great pains to travel to and 
inquire about those peoples before writing their 
accounts. 


Such, again, should affirm the superiority of 
Greek civilization, since without which, and without 
their historical and mythological accounts, the whole 
of Northern European history would be, as it in fact 
has been, lost to memory and without trace of origin 
before the Third Century Crisis, and before late 
Roman imperial bias, however not morally bias, 
accounts. Northern Europeans have, either actively or 
passively, had the roots of their past cut beneath them, 
by neither accepting the ancient Greek description of 
their forebearers nor by recording, themselves, the 
previous situations and events relating to them. 


Each of those groups consists of people that 
had a nobility of knights on horseback, in a manner 
reciprocating that of the Scythians, as well as the same 
disposition and character as portrayed in early 
accounts of Scythians, and yet they fail to trace their 
own origins passed the Third Century Crisis and 
Migration Period. 


In any case, those groups share the disposition 
and characteristics of Scythians, who were said to be 
fierce warriors who were non-sedentary, without a 
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fixed abode, and whose daily livelihood as well as 
style and strategy of warfare depended solely on 
mastery of the horse. Without inhabiting towns and 
cities, as they were nomadic, for the most part without 
even cultivating the land, they were free to up and 
move locations at a whim. Such conditions of 
livelihood made them virtually impossible to invade. 
For the boundaries of ‘their land’ could contract on 
one side and expand on the other, so that an invasion 
would leave them relatively unharmed and without 
loss, and would, in most cases, merely push them 
across the open plains, which were in those parts 
mostly without any settlements at all. They, then, 
always had the option to retreat with their cattle, 
horses, and carriages, without a financial scratch. 
They were even disposed to burn the land behind them 
as they retreated from an invasion—a strategy called 
“scorched earth policy”— which weakens and thins the 
enemy’s supply lines until the conquest cannot be 
continued. An examination of history shows us that 
most of these groups that I claim descend from 
Scythians continued, and many of them still continue, 
to use the same strategy. 


How, for example, the Russians used a 
scorched earth policy against the invasion of 
Napoleon, whose supply chain could not be 
maintained by the time he chased them to Moscow— 
at which point, after a brief occupation, he had to turn 
around after the Russians abandoned and set fire to 
Moscow. Napoleon is recorded as saying, while 
occupying Moscow, during which the Russians 
abandoned and set fire to their own city, “What a 
terrible sight! And they did this themselves! So many 
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palaces! What an incredible solution! What kind of 
people! These are Scythians!” 


Nonetheless, the Scythian non-sedentary 
livelihood sustained in times of war and peace alike by 
horsemanship, husbandry, and hunting made them 
ferocious warriors who had no fixed abode or 
constructed cities to defend. Plato in his Republic 
describes the value of being conditioned such without 
a significant amount of acquired wealth along with 
superior discipline. The following quotation might be 
thought to apply to the disposition and material 
conditions of Scythians— 


*Assuredly,” he said; “yet here is a point for your 
consideration, Socrates, how our city, possessing no 
wealth, will be able to wage war, especially if 
compelled to fight a large and wealthy state.” 
“Obviously,” said I, “it would be rather difficult to 
fight one such, [422b] but easier to fight two.” “What 
did you mean by that?” he said. “Tell me first,” I said, 
“whether, if they have to fight, they will not be 
fighting as athletes of war against men of wealth?” 
“Yes, that is true,” he said. “Answer me then, 
Adeimantus. Do you not think that one boxer perfectly 
trained in the art could easily fight two fat rich men 
who knew nothing of it?” “Not at the same time 
perhaps,” said he. “Not even,” said I, “if he were 
allowed to retreat [422c] and then turn and strike the 
one who came up first, and if he repeated the 
procedure many times under a burning and stifling 
sun? Would not such a fighter down even a number of 
such opponents?” “Doubtless,” he said; “it wouldn't be 
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surprising if he did.” “Well, don't you think that the 
rich have more of the skill and practice of boxing than 
of the art of war?” “I do,” he said. “It will be easy, 
then, for our athletes in all probability to fight with 
double and triple their number.” “I shall have to 
concede the point,” [422d] he said, “for I believe you 
are right.” “Well then, if they send an embassy to the 
other city and say what is in fact true: ‘We make no 
use of gold and silver nor is it lawful for us but it is for 
you: do you then join us in the war and keep the spoils 
of the enemy,’—do you suppose any who heard such a 
proposal would choose to fight against hard and wiry 
hounds rather than with the aid of the hounds against 
fat and tender sheep?” “I think not.”!” 


To return to the problem of identifying the 
descendants of the Scythians— Perhaps their 
migration westward across the Danube river into 
civilized Europe and their sack of the late Roman 
Empire is the cause of Romans not attributing their 
origin to Scythian and other “ancient” cultures who 
were thoroughly documented by Greeks. That is, their 
change of location from the Black Sea region to 
central Europe, along with their calling themselves by 
names different from those by which the historians 
referred to them, create a discontinuity between 
ancient and medieval historical records of that singular 


group. 


172 Plato. Republic. IV. 422. 
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It is especially suspicious that Anglo-Saxons 
don’t have historical records before the Roman 
occupation of England. There is not only something 
lacking from the account, but something not right, and 
adjusted for falsification, obviously, in the lack of a 
historical account of the Anglo-Saxons before the 
invasion of Caesar. Even more unsettling is the 
coincidence of the recorded historical origins of Goths, 
Anglo-Saxons, and Franks with both the spread of 
Christianity and the Third Century Crisis, somehow 
also, along with the migration of those groups into 
Western Europe from the Black Sea region, or what 
they like to call, the Pontic Steppe. How the “Third 
Century Crisis” relates to the spread of Christianity 
along with the Migration Period of largely Scythian 
tribes who became the Goths, Anglo-Saxons, and 
Franks is a pivotal question. Their sack of Rome 
during the lowest and most ignoble period of that, not 
city, but profaned empire requires investigation and 
explanation as well. 


However, that is not my purpose here. Rather I 
only wish to recount the Greek mythological and 
historical accounts of those Northern European groups 
before they crossed the Danube into Western Europe 
during either the “Third Century Crisis” or the 
“Migration Period”. 


Only a fool would discount their Scythian 
origin, especially considering their non-sedentary and 
migrant style of culture along with their strategies and 
styles of warfare. It is sickening that modern 
historians say that “Europeans” as a whole are 
traceable back to the plains north of the Black Sea, 
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which they call the “Pontic-Caspian Steppe,” and yet 
not accept any of the accounts of Greek historians and 
mythologers that describe the same horseback, 
nomadic culture that inhabited that region during the 
classical age. 


Southern Europeans thought of the nomadic 
horsemen that traversed the plains north and south of 
the Black Sea and Caspian Sea and as barbarians, with 
utterly different cultures, and they provided vivid 
accounts of those peoples. Yet, not only are Northern 
European groups like the Goths, Anglo-Saxons, and 
Franks *not identifiable” with Scythians, although they 
are admitted to have crossed the Danube from that 
region in late antiquity and early medieval times, but 
Southern Europeans are grouped together with the 
nomadic horseback northerners as all the same arriving 
into their claimed regions from the “Pontic-Caspian 
Steppe.” 


Lack of significance weighed on Greek 
mythological accounts is partly the reason for their 
overlooking a massive amount of content about their 
own races. Overlooking the accounts of classical 
historians, however, is inexcusable. 


Then, considering the introduction of 
Christianity around the same time as their crossing the 
Danube gives wonder if that “faith” wasn’t imposed 
on Southern Europe in response to their horde of 
nomadic savagery or if they didn’t impose that on 
Rome after sacking what they could of the empire, in 
hatred of the awe-inspiring civilization of Rome that 
they plundered for wealth. Their lack of record of 
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their own origins must be, partially, caused by their 
natural style of nomadic and non-sedentary 
horsemanship that congregates in yelling, unorderly 
hordes against unsuspecting opponents. 


That aside I wish to turn to Greek mythological 
sources first, to trace their origin to more concrete and 
ancient accounts of the nomadic horsemen that 
inhabited the region of open plains north of the Black 
Sea. It should be stated that the subject of this section 
isn’t the conflict or friendship between Greeks and 
Northern Europeans. Unlike the Roman-Trojan-Greek 
section there won’t be much directly relating to stolen 
women and vengeance, although their place within the 
same conflict will be shown, and unlike the Greek- 
Egyptian section the focus will not be about who 
colonized who. 


The primary focus of this section is simply on 
the question of the identity of Northern Europeans, 
which will be discovered through Greek sources, who 
were somewhat fascinated by them enough to 
document their prior and current—at the time— 
customs and position in global politics. The accounts 
that will be provided stretch so much further back in 
time that there is meant humiliation left for and in the 
face of historical accounts of those people that only 
trace their own origins to the early and middle 
medieval portions of the Christian era. 
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BOOK III. 
THE IDENTIFICATION OF NORTHERN 
EUROPEANS AS SCYTHIANS ACCORDING TO 
GREEK SOURCES 


CHAPTER II. 
MYTHOLOGICAL ACCOUNTS OF THE 
PROGENITOR OF SCYTHIAN TRIBES 


There are mythological accounts of the 
eponymous founders of many of the different Northern 
European groups sought to be identified in the inquiry, 
with a name of the given forefather of each of them 
that is easily identifiable as cognate with each of their 
tribal or group names. Heracles, on his travels to 
complete the twelve labors set to him by Eurystheus, 
left children in many regions of the then known world. 
The genealogies, or at least the names of each mother 
and child, are given, not only in mythology, but also 
restated by later historians like Herodotus. 
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The British, the Celts, the Gauls, the Goths, the 
Scots, and the Scythians, the last of which in a way 
encompasses them all, have clear eponymous founders 
of their races that all are said to be sons of Heracles by 
different women. When the names of the mothers and 
their children are provided, the point will be obvious 
that each eponymous founder, each a son of Heracles, 
is meant to imply the genealogical descent of each 
group as a whole, given that the name of their founder 
correlates without hardly any alteration to their 
continued collective name. 


King Bretannus had a daughter named Celtine 
or Keltine, by whom Heracles had a son named Celtus. 
First it is important to note that the father, king 
Bretannus, is unmistakably representative of the 
British. Then, it is plain as day that the mother Celtine 
and her son by Heracles, Celtus, are named in 
reference to the collective group of Celts that carried 
the same unaltered name. 


The first century grammarian Parthenius of 
Nicaea writes in his Erotica Pathemata, 


“Hercules, it is told, after he had taken the cattle of 
Geryones from Erythea, was wandering through the 
country of the Celts and came to the house of 
Bretannus, who had a daughter called Celtine. Celtine 
fell in love with Hercules and hid away the cattle, 
refusing to give them back to him unless he would first 
content her. Hercules was indeed very anxious to bring 
the cattle safe home, but he was far more struck by the 
girl’s exceeding beauty, and consented to her wishes; 
and then, when the time had come round, a son called 
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Celtus was born to them, from whom the Celtic race 
derived their name.”!7? 


We are also provided with the additional 
statement that Celtus, [who was born to Heracles and 
Celtine, the daughter of Bretannus] is the founder 
“from whom the Celtic race derived their name.” We 
are left to interpret whether Bretannus isn’t from 
whom the British race derived their name. 


And given the similarity and proximity of 
those two groups, and given the fact that Brittonic is 
one of the two branches of Celtic languages, 
(comprising Welsh, Cornish, and Brittonic proper), the 
other being Goidelic, or Gaelic, (comprising Irish 
Gaelic, and Scottish Gaelic), it is evident that King 
Bretannus must refer to the British, as the father of 
Celtine and grandfather of Celtus, who refers to the 
Celts. Then it is settled that the myth describes the 
origin of the Celtic people as descendants of Heracles 
by the daughter of King Bretannus, who must 
represent the prior stock of British before admixture 
with the Greek hero. 


Galas, son of Galatea, is said to be the brother of 
Celtus, who was shown to be the son of Heracles. I 
refuse the account that Polyphemus was the father of 
Galas by Galatea, if Galas was the brother of Celtus, 
given that the Gauls and Celts are confounded names 
of related peoples. Celtus and Galas were also said to 
have a brother Illyrius, whom the Illyrians were named 
after. Galas and his mother Galatea must, nonetheless, 


"3 Parthenius of Nicaea. Erotica Pathemata. XXX. 
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be the eponymous founders of the Gauls. That 
judgement isn’t only out of consideration of the myth 
as an abstract piece of evidence. I make that claim 
because in the time since the classical era, the Gauls 
considered themselves Celts by name, and those terms 
were used interchangeably. 


There is great confusion about the Gauls, who 
laid claim for centuries upon centuries to central 
Europe, with the Danube as their eastern boundary and 
the Pyrenees mountains as their western frontier, 
separating them from Hispania, and the Celts whose 
boundaries are synonymous with Gauls as 
exchangeable terms to Greek cartographers. The 
mother of Galas, that is, Galatea, is a placename 
applied to any region where Gauls inhabit, and which 
they adhere to continuously throughout tens of 
centuries. 


Then Heracles had three sons, Agathyrsus, 
Gelonus, and Scythes, with Echidna. The story is as 
fallows. 


“After Herakles had done his tenth job in the service 
of Eurystheus, i.e. had driven away the cattle of 
Geryon, according to Herodotus, who reports a legend 
of the Pontic Greeks here, !7* he is said to have come to 
a wooded area north of the Black Sea. While he was 
sleeping, his horses were stolen. He found out that the 
ruling queen in the area, whose lower body was 
serpentine, had taken the horses. She only wanted to 
give this back to him on condition that he fathered 


174 Herodotus. Histories. IV. 9-10. 
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children with her. Heracles agreed and had with her 
the three sons Agathyrsus, Gelonus and Scythes. Now 
Heracles got his horses back and, on her question, 
gave the snake woman the instruction to let their three 
sons, when they were grown up, draw his bow and put 
on his belt; let those who did these deeds live in the 
country, but send away those who were not up to the 
task. When the time for their examination came for the 
sons, only the youngest, Scythes, was able to perform 
the prescribed deeds and was therefore allowed to stay 
in the country and thereafter became king and 
eponymous progenitor of the Scythians. Agathyrsus 
and Gelonus had to leave their homeland, but gave 
their names to other powerful peoples, Agathyrsus to 
that of the Agathyrsoi who lived in what is now the 
Banat and Transylvania.” 


I assume that Gelonus is the eponymous 
founder of the Gauls, according to this narrative. 
Regardless of the prior doubt about his [Galas’] father 
not being Heracles in the last passage mentioned, even 
though Gaul and Celtica were synonymous to Greek 
cartographers as spanning the width of central Europe, 
there are similar cultural and ethnographical 
similarities between the brothers mentioned in this 
passage, namely, Gelonus [eponym of the Gauls] with 
Scythians and with Agathyrsus [eponym of the Goths]. 
The father in both passages is Heracles, anyways. 


Now, the collective group established by 
Agathyrsus has to be the Goths, since they have, of all 
European peoples, perhaps, the greatest claim to 
kinship with Scythians, both in culture and in records 
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of their migration, since there is a clearer account of 
their migration from the Pontic-Caspian Steppes or 
Black Sea region than there is for English or French 
peoples, for example. 


Also, there is a middle term to smoothen out 
the etymological conversion of “Agathyrsus” to 
“Goths”. The term “Getae”, along with the derivative 
term ““Massagetae”, was applied to inhabitants of the 
Black Sea region, and was coincident with Scythians 
or their outliers in the classical era, while the “Getae” 
were also synonymous with Goths according to 
medieval writers like Isadore of Seville and Jordanes, 
and by late Romans like Claudian, the court poet to the 
emperor Honorius, and by Stilicho, and Procopius. 
Each of those authors called the Goths at their time 
‘Getae’. Then if the earlier term Agathyrsus doesn’t 
seem clearly to connotate the later term Goths, it is 
important to note that they went by the term “Getae” 
during the classical era, i.e. during and after Herodotus 
and before Roman momentum was under way. 


By that time the Agathyrsi and Getae had 
already been absorbed into Thracian territory and 
culture. The Getae, it should be said, were said by 
Herodotus, to be “the most noble and just of the 
Thracians.”!’> The Thracians and the Getae 
worshipped Ares “with the image of an upright 
pointing sword,” much like the Scythians, who "made 
images and alters to Ares but to no other god.” 


175 Herodotus. Histories. IV. 93 
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And the Getae also worshipped Zalmoxis, who 
was the slave of Pythagoras and taught them of the 
immortality of the soul, which the Getae continued to 
believe. The Thracians as a whole had a variety of 
other deities within their pantheon. 


More will be provided later to support these 
claims. Both groups, Gauls and Goths, have cultural 
elements akin to Scythians, who are the more 
documented group out of the three. They also are 
without doubt said to be related, at a minimum, to 
Scythians. 


While Scythians are most accurately 
interpreted as encompassing many of the collective 
groups in question, they might be by transfer of 
pronunciation of the same name identifiable with the 
Scots. The following statement was made in the 
Declaration of Arbroath, which is the declaration of 
independence of Scotland— 


“We know from the deeds of the ancients and we read 
from books— because among the other great nations 
of course, our nation of Scots has been described in 
many publications— that crossing from Greater 
Scythia, via the Tyrhennian Sea and the Pillars of 
Hercules, and living in Spain among the fiercest tribes 
for many years, it could be conquered by no one 
anywhere, no matter how barbarous the tribes.”!”° 


176 Declaration of Arbroath 
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All of these groups claim Scythian descent 
without admitting the documentation of Scythians by 
Herodotus and other historians during the classical 
age. However, the cultural and aesthetical parts of 
each the Gauls, Goths, and Scots fit to the mold of 
Greek accounts of Scythians during the classical era. 


That, then, covers the plain statements in Greek 
mythology about those groups of Northern 
Europeans—British, Celts, Gauls, Goths, Scots, and 
the overarching umbrella term for Northern European 
horse riding nomads, Scythians—as descending from 
Heracles and a variety of mother figures. What is left 
to discuss are the Greek historical accounts of 
Scythians and their related kinsmen outside of myth, 
and without reference to Heracles. 


Something should be said about Heracles’ 
children outside of Northern Europe, in case the 
argument thus far lends the opinion that Northern 
Europeans alone share his ancestry. Obviously, he had 
Greek children by Greek women, and himself was 
descended from a line of princes and kings of 
Mycenae, having as his great-grandfather Perseus, the 
founder of Mycenae, and grandfather as Electryon, 
king of Mycenae. His mother was the daughter of that 
Electryon. Although Heracles is said to be the son of 
Zeus, his mother Alcmene bore a child to Amphitryon 
named Iphicles, who is admitted to be the twin brother 
of Heracles. Then to avoid a digression about whether 
Amphitryon was or was not the father of Heracles, and 
what is meant by his having a different father than his 
twin brother, we may defer to a discussion of 
Amphitryon that shows his kinship with the rest of 
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Heracles nearest ancestors from Mycenae. His father 
was Alcaeus son of Perseus, and brother of Electryon. 
That makes Heracles mother and father (or step-father 
according to a different interpretation) both 
grandchildren of Perseus, and therefore cousins in the 
Mycenaean royal house. Amphitryon’s father, 
Alcaeus, was also the king of Tiryns, the city fortified 
by cyclopean walls twelve miles from Mycenae, and 
on the coastline of the Argolid gulf, whereas Mycenae 
is inland by that distance. And on the road between 
them lies Argos, only five miles inland from Tiryns on 
the way to Mycenae. Those three great cities are all 
located in the Argolid, and the confusion about their 
proximity is a common occurrence, when Agamemnon 
is said to be the king of Argos or Mycenae variously, 
while Diomedes is said to be the king of the city 
Argos. That problem can be left aside, however 
Agamemnon was definitely the overlord of the entire 
Argolid and Peloponnese, even if Diomedes was the 
king of Argos itself. That said, Heracles father, or at 
least the father of his twin brother Iphicles, being the 
king of Tiryns, in close proximity to Mycenae, and 
having as his own father as Alcaeus another king of 
Tiryns and son of Perseus, the founder of Mycenae, 
would be related to the mother of Heracles, Alcmene, 
who was daughter of Electryon, king of Mycenae and 
Tiryns alike, and also son of Perseus. 


That is enough to show Heracles as not only an 
ancestor of Northern Europeans, after illustrating that 
he was the father of the founders of the British, Celts, 
Gauls, Goths, Scots, and Scythians alike. Three other 
children of his are important to mention before 
continuing with the Northern European groups that are 
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the focus of this argument. By Rhea, Heracles had a 
son named Aventinus, who is the namesake and most 
likely founder of the Aventine hill in Rome, where 
Remus built his city. Lavinia was the mother of 
Heracles child named Pallas, presumably founder of 
the settlement of the Palatine hill. And Palantho was 
the mother of his child named Latinus, who is the 
namesake and ancestor of the Latins. 
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BOOK III. 
THE IDENTIFICATION OF NORTHERN 
EUROPEANS AS SCYTHIANS AND THRACIANS 
ACCORDING TO GREEK SOURCES 


CHAPTER III. 

HERODOTUS’ ACCOUNT OF VARIOUS 
SCYTHIAN TRIBES AND THEIR 
IDENTIFICATION WITH VARIOUS NORTHERN 
EUROPEAN TRIBES 


Next, we will turn to the historical account 
given by Herodotus about each of those Northern 
European groups that were mentioned as having 
Heracles as the father of each of their eponymous 
founders. We will have to make the etymological leap 
from the names of the different tribes as he calls them, 
with the support of some easy inferences about those 
groups’ kinship with some other Scythian related 
northerners and their continued lifestyle and habits 
through medieval times and to this day. 
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Of the greater collective of Scythian tribes, I 
will begin by describing the Agathyrsi. Recall that 
Agathyrsus was the eldest son of Heracles by Echidna. 
With slight alteration or adjustment of the name, 
Agathyrsi indicates the “Goths”. Not only by sound, 
but also by meaning, as “agatha” means “good” in 
Greek, and “Goth” or “gott” or “gut” means good in 
the Germanic tongue. They should be considered as 
the same as “the Getae”, not only in being linguistic 
cognates, but in their both being located on the 
northern side of the mouth of Danube or Ister River. 


The Goths were referred to as being the same 
as or having descended from the Getae by early 
medieval authors, such as Isadore of Seville and John 
Lydus, among others. Now, Herodotus claimed the 
Agathyrsi practiced the same customs as the 
Thracians, whose territory extended from the Aegean 
coast to the southern side of the Danube River, being 
adjacent to the Agathyrsi. He also says they were 
acculturated to the customs of the Thracians, which 
supports the prior claim. The claim about the 
Agathyrsi eventually becoming indistinct from the 
Thracians (around the fifth century bc.) makes sense 
upon the premise that the Getae were considered a 
Thracian tribe, and that the Agathyrsi also either were 
akin to or of the same ethnicity as, and neighbors with, 
the Getae, or that they became assimilated to the 
Getae-Thracians. 


Some notable Thracian customs that prevailed 
among the Agathyrsi were the tattooing of themselves 
and dying their hair dark blue, as well as their 
memorization and recitation of their laws in poetic 
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verse. Herodotus also notes that they lived in luxury 
and wore gold jewelry. More should be said about the 
Getae and about the Thracians, which will occur later. 
For now, that is sufficient to identify the Agathyrsi and 
Getae with the Goths as we know them, which was 
known and explicitly stated by medieval chronologers 
and historians. 


The next Scythian group to investigate is the 
Saka. They are equivalent with the Saxons, or Anglo- 
Saxons. Recall that King Bretannus was previously 
described as being the father of Celtine, who was the 
mother by Heracles of Celtus. As far as the 
identification of the English people and language goes, 
there are both these routes. 


The Brittonic language falls under the Celtic 
family of languages, and Celts or Gauls occupied 
North-Western Europe before any of the other groups 
arrived. However, that language group is identified as 
having residual speakers in Brittany, France, more so 
that England. Yet, Brittany is situated across from 
Cornwall, on the other side of the English Channel, so 
the Brittonic speaking people that most likely were 
ancestors of the Gauls, according to the myth about 
King Bretannus and his daughter Celtine, probably 
inhabited England before the Anglo-Saxons arrived. 
However both of those groups, Gauls and Anglo 
Saxons are usually said to be elements out of which 
the English or British are derived. 


Nonetheless, the subject of this argument 
doesn’t lend to the digression about whether the 
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English are akin to the Gauls or to Scythian and 
Germanic tribes. To return to the topic at hand—the 
Saka are undoubtably the ancestors of the Saxons, that 
is, the Anglo-Saxons. The Achaemenids and 
sometimes the Greeks would refer to the Scythians as 
a whole under the title of Sakai. The specific Sakai 
tribe was a branch and part of the Massagetae, which 
makes sense considering there is a linguistic 
connection between English and Germanic languages, 
if the Anglo-Saxons are equivalent with a branch of 
the Massagetae and the Germanic Goths are equivalent 
with the Getae. 


The Saka and Massagetae had a considerable 
impact on Asia in the sixth century be. In the dispute 
between the Medes, who had controlled Persia before 
Cyrus the Great overthrew his grandfather Cyraxares 
and established the Achaemenid Empire, and the 
‘Persians’, the Saka and Massagetae were at the heart 
of the conflict. Herodotus relates the conflict as 
follows. 


* 201. When this nation [Babylon] also had been 
subdued by Cyrus, he had a desire to bring the 
Massagetai [or Saka] into subjection to himself. This 
nation is reputed to be both great and warlike, and to 
dwell towards the East and the sunrising, beyond the 
river Araxes and over against the Issedonians: and 
some also say that this nation is of Scythian race. 

202. Now the Araxes is said by some to be larger and 
by others to be smaller than the Ister: and they say that 
there are many islands in it about equal in size to 
Lesbos, and in them people dwelling who feed in the 
summer upon roots of all kinds which they dig up and 
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certain fruits from trees, which have been discovered 
by them for food, they store up, it is said, in the season 
when they are ripe and feed upon them in the winter. 
Moreover it is said that other trees have been 
discovered by them which yield fruit of such a kind 
that when they have assembled together in companies 
in the same place and lighted a fire, they sit round in a 
circle and throw some of it into the fire, and they smell 
the fruit which is thrown on, as it burns, and are 
intoxicated by the scent as the Hellenes are with wine, 
and when more of the fruit is thrown on they become 
more intoxicated, until at last they rise up to dance and 
begin to sing. This is said to be their manner of living: 
and as to the river Araxes, it flows from the land of the 
Matienians, whence flows the Gyndes which Cyrus 
divided into the three hundred and sixty channels, and 
it discharges itself by forty branches, of which all 
except one end in swamps and shallow pools; and 
among them they say that men dwell who feed on fish 
eaten raw, and who are wont to use as clothing the 
skins of seals: but the one remaining branch of the 
Araxes flows with unimpeded course into the Caspian 
Sea. 

203. Now the Caspian Sea is apart by itself, not having 
connection with the other Sea: for all that Sea which 
the Hellenes navigate, and the Sea beyond the Pillars, 
which is called Atlantis, and the Erythraian Sea are in 
fact all one, but the Caspian is separate and lies apart 
by itself. In length it is a voyage of fifteen days if one 
uses oars, and in breadth, where it is broadest, a 
voyage of eight days. On the side towards the West of 
this Sea the Caucasus runs along by it, which is of all 
mountain-ranges both the greatest in extent and the 
loftiest: and the Caucasus has many various races of 
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men dwelling in it, living for the most part on the wild 
produce of the forests; and among them there are said 
to be trees which produce leaves of such a kind that by 
pounding them and mixing water with them they paint 
figures upon their garments, and the figures do not 
wash out, but grow old with the woollen stuff as if 
they had been woven into it at the first: and men say 
that the sexual intercourse of these people is open like 
that of cattle. 

204. On the West then of this Sea which is called 
Caspian the Caucasus is the boundary, while towards 
the East and the rising sun a plain succeeds which is of 
limitless extent to the view. Of this great plain then the 
Massagetai occupy a large part, against whom Cyrus 
had become eager to march; for there were many 
strong reasons which incited him to it and urged him 
onwards,—first the manner of his birth, that is to say 
the opinion held of him that he was more than a mere 
mortal man, and next the success which he had met 
with in his wars, for whithersoever Cyrus directed his 
march, it was impossible for that nation to escape. 
205. Now the ruler of the Massagetai was a woman, 
who was queen after the death of her husband, and her 
name was Tomyris. To her Cyrus sent and wooed her, 
pretending that he desired to have her for his wife: but 
Tomyris understanding that he was wooing not herself 
but rather the kingdom of the Massagetai, rejected his 
approaches: and Cyrus after this, as he made no 
progress by craft, marched to the Araxes, and 
proceeded to make an expedition openly against the 
Massagetai, forming bridges of boats over the river for 
his army to cross, and building towers upon the vessels 
which gave them passage across the river. 
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206. While he was busied about this labour, Tomyris 
sent a herald and said thus: "O king of the Medes, 
cease to press forward the work which thou art now 
pressing forward; for thou canst not tell whether these 
things will be in the end for thy advantage or no; cease 
to do so, I say, and be king over thine own people, and 
endure to see us ruling those whom we rule. Since 
however I know that thou wilt not be willing to receive 
this counsel, but dost choose anything rather than to be 
at rest, therefore if thou art greatly anxious to make 
trial of the Massagetai in fight, come now, leave that 
labour which thou hast in yoking together the banks of 
the river, and cross over into our land, when we have 
first withdrawn three days' journey from the river: or if 
thou desirest rather to receive us into your land, do 
thou this same thing thyself." Having heard this Cyrus 
called together the first men among the Persians, and 
having gathered these together he laid the matter 
before them for discussion, asking their advice as to 
which of the two things he should do: and their 
opinions all agreed in one, bidding him receive 
Tomyris and her army into his country. 

207. But Croesus the Lydian, being present and 
finding fault with this opinion, declared an opinion 
opposite to that which had been set forth, saying as 
follows: "O king, I told thee in former time also, that 
since Zeus had given me over to thee, I would avert 
according to my power whatever occasion of falling I 
might see coming near thy house: and now my 
sufferings, which have been bitter, have proved to be 
lessons of wisdom to me. If thou dost suppose that 
thou art immortal and that thou dost command an army 
which is also immortal, it will be of no use for me to 
declare to thee my judgment; but if thou hast perceived 
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that thou art a mortal man thyself and dost command 
others who are so likewise, then learn this first, that for 
the affairs of men there is a revolving wheel, and that 
this in its revolution suffers not the same persons 
always to have good fortune. I therefore now have an 
opinion about the matter laid before us, which is 
opposite to that of these men: for if we shall consent to 
receive the enemy into our land, there is for thee this 
danger in so doing:—if thou shalt be worsted thou wilt 
lose in addition all thy realm, for it is evident that if 
the Massagetai are victors they will not turn back and 
fly, but will march upon the provinces of thy realm; 
and on the other hand if thou shalt be the victor, thou 
wilt not be victor so fully as if thou shouldest 
overcome the Massagetai after crossing over into their 
land and shouldest pursue them when they fled. For 
against that which I said before I will set the same 
again here, and say that thou, when thou hast 
conquered, wilt march straight against the realm of 
Tomyris. Moreover besides that which has been said, 
it is a disgrace and not to be endured that Cyrus the 
son of Cambyses should yield to a woman and so 
withdraw from her land. Now therefore it seems good 
to me that we should cross over and go forward from 
the crossing as far as they go in their retreat, and 
endeavour to get the better of them by doing as 
follows:—The Massagetai, as I am informed, are 
without experience of Persian good things, and have 
never enjoyed any great luxuries. Cut up therefore 
cattle without stint and dress the meat and set out for 
these men a banquet in our camp: moreover also 
provide without stint bowls of unmixed wine and 
provisions of every kind; and having so done, leave 
behind the most worthless part of thy army and let the 
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rest begin to retreat from the camp towards the river: 
for if I am not mistaken in my judgment, they when 
they see a quantity of good things will fall to the feast, 
and after that it remains for us to display great deeds." 
208. These were the conflicting opinions; and Cyrus, 
letting go the former opinion and choosing that of 
Croesus, gave notice to Tomyris to retire, as he was 
intending to cross over to her. She then proceeded to 
retire, as she had at first engaged to do, but Cyrus 
delivered Croesus into the hands of his son Cambyses, 
to whom he meant to give the kingdom, and gave him 
charge earnestly to honour him and to treat him well, if 
the crossing over to go against the Massagetai should 
not be prosperous. Having thus charged him and sent 
these away to the land of the Persians, he crossed over 
the river both himself and his army. 

209. And when he had passed over the Araxes, night 
having come on he saw a vision in his sleep in the land 
of the Massagetai, as follows:—in his sleep it seemed 
to Cyrus that he saw the eldest of the sons of 
Hystaspes having upon his shoulders wings, and that 
with the one of these he overshadowed Asia and with 
the other Europe. Now of Hystaspes the son of 
Arsames, who was a man of the Achaimenid clan, the 
eldest son was Dareios, who was then, I suppose, a 
youth of about twenty years of age, and he had been 
left behind in the land of the Persians, for he was not 
yet of full age to go out to the wars. So then when 
Cyrus awoke he considered with himself concerning 
the vision: and as the vision seemed to him to be of 
great import, he called Hystaspes, and having taken 
him apart by himself he said: "Hystaspes, thy son has 
been found plotting against me and against my throne: 
and how I know this for certain I will declare to 
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thee:—The gods have a care of me and show me 
beforehand all the evils that threaten me. So in the 
night that is past while sleeping I saw the eldest of thy 
sons having upon his shoulders wings, and with the 
one of these he overshadowed Asia and with the other 
Europe. To judge by this vision then, it cannot be but 
that he is plotting against me. Do thou therefore go by 
the quickest way back to Persia and take care that, 
when I return thither after having subdued these 
regions, thou set thy son before me to be examined." 
210. Cyrus said thus supposing that Dareios was 
plotting against him; but in fact the divine powers 
were showing him beforehand that he was destined to 
find his end there and that his kingdom was coming 
about to Dareios. To this then Hystaspes replied as 
follows: "O king, heaven forbid that there should be 
any man of Persian race who would plot against thee, 
and if there be any, I pray that he perish as quickly as 
may be; seeing that thou didst make the Persians to be 
free instead of slaves, and to rule all nations instead of 
being ruled by others. And if any vision announces to 
thee that my son is planning rebellion against thee, I 
deliver him over to thee to do with him whatsoever 
thou wilt." 

211. Hystaspes then, having made answer with these 
words and having crossed over the Araxes, was going 
his way to the Persian land to keep watch over his son 
Dareios for Cyrus; and Cyrus meanwhile went forward 
and made a march of one day from the Araxes 
according to the suggestion of Croesus. After this 
when Cyrus and the best part of the army of the 
Persians had marched back to the Araxes, and those 
who were unfit for fighting had been left behind, then 
a third part of the army of the Massagetai came to the 
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attack and proceeded to slay, not without resistance, 
those who were left behind of the army of Cyrus; and 
seeing the feast that was set forth, when they had 
overcome their enemies they lay down and feasted, 
and being satiated with food and wine they went to 
sleep. Then the Persians came upon them and slew 
many of them, and took alive many more even than 
they slew, and among these the son of the queen 
Tomyris, who was leading the army of the Massagetai; 
and his name was Spargapises. 

212. She then, when she heard that which had come to 
pass concerning the army and also the things 
concerning her son, sent a herald to Cyrus and said as 
follows: "Cyrus, insatiable of blood, be not elated with 
pride by this which has come to pass, namely because 
with that fruit of the vine, with which ye fill 
yourselves and become so mad that as the wine 
descends into your bodies, evil words float up upon its 
stream, —because setting a snare, I say, with such a 
drug as this thou didst overcome my son, and not by 
valour in fight. Now therefore receive the word which 
I utter, giving thee good advice: —Restore to me my 
son and depart from this land without penalty, 
triumphant over a third part of the army of the 
Massagetai: but if thou shalt not do so, I swear to thee 
by the Sun, who is lord of the Massagetai, that surely I 
will give thee thy fill of blood, insatiable as thou art." 
213. When these words were reported to him Cyrus 
made no account of them; and the son of the queen 
Tomyris, Spargapises, when the wine left him and he 
learnt in what evil case he was, entreated Cyrus that he 
might be loosed from his chains and gained his 
request, and then so soon as he was loosed and had got 
power over his hands he put himself to death. 
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214. He then ended his life in this manner; but 
Tomyris, as Cyrus did not listen to her, gathered 
together all her power and joined battle with Cyrus. 
This battle of all the battles fought by Barbarians I 
judge to have been the fiercest, and I am informed that 
it happened thus: —first, it is said, they stood apart and 
shot at one another, and afterwards when their arrows 
were all shot away, they fell upon one another and 
engaged in close combat with their spears and daggers; 
and so they continued to be in conflict with one 
another for a long time, and neither side would flee; 
but at last the Massagetai got the better in the fight: 
and the greater part of the Persian army was destroyed 
there on the spot, and Cyrus himself brought his life to 
an end there, after he had reigned in all thirty years 
wanting one. Then Tomyris filled a skin with human 
blood and had search made among the Persian dead for 
the corpse of Cyrus: and when she found it, she let his 
head down into the skin and doing outrage to the 
corpse she said at the same time this: "Though I yet 
live and have overcome thee in fight, nevertheless thou 
didst undo me by taking my son with craft: but I 
according to my threat will give thee thy fill of blood." 
Now as regards the end of the life of Cyrus there are 
many tales told, but this which I have related is to my 
mind the most worthy of belief. 

215. As to the Massagetai, they wear a dress which is 
similar to that of the Scythians, and they have a 
manner of life which is also like theirs; and there are 
of them horsemen and also men who do not ride on 
horses (for they have both fashions), and moreover 
there are both archers and spearmen, and their custom 
it is to carry battle-axes; and for everything they use 
either gold or bronze, for in all that has to do with 
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spear-points or arrow-heads or battle-axes they use 
bronze, but for head-dresses and girdles and belts 
round the arm-pits they employ gold as ornament: and 
in like manner as regards their horses, they put breast- 
plates of bronze about their chests, but on their bridles 
and bits and cheek-pieces they employ gold. Iron 
however and silver they use not at all, for they have 
them not in their land, but gold and bronze in 
abundance. 

216. These are the customs which they have:—Each 
marries a wife, but they have their wives in common; 
for that which the Hellenes say that the Scythians do, 
is not in fact done by the Scythians but by the 
Massagetai, that is to say, whatever woman a man of 
the Massagetai may desire he hangs up his quiver in 
front of the waggon and has commerce with her freely. 
They have no precise limit of age laid down for their 
life, but when a man becomes very old, his nearest of 
kin come together and slaughter him solemnly and 
cattle also with him; and then after that they boil the 
flesh and banquet upon it. This is considered by them 
the happiest lot; but him who has ended his life by 
disease they do not eat, but cover him up in the earth, 
counting it a misfortune that he did not attain to being 
slaughtered. They sow no crops but live on cattle and 
on fish, which last they get in abundance from the 
river Araxes; moreover they are drinkers of milk. Of 
gods they reverence the Sun alone, and to him they 
sacrifice horses: and the rule of the sacrifice is this: — 
to the swiftest of the gods they assign the swiftest of 
all mortal things.”!77 


177 Herodotus. Histories. I. 201-216. 
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After the Saka, which are identifiable as the 
ancestors of the Anglo-Saxons, it is fitting to talk 
about the Gelonians. I consider them as Gauls, and the 
reasons besides the linguistic equivalent name will be 
made clear. 


They, for one, possessed the only permanent 
settlement in the Scythian region, whereas each of the 
other tribes were nomadic horsemen whose diet 
consisted of flesh and milk from the pasteurized plains 
above the Black Sea, never caring to till and cultivate 
the land, and gaining no benefit nor having any care 
for agriculture. The same contrast exists between 
Gauls and the rest of the Scythians as between Greeks 
and Scythians. For Gaul, stretching from the Pyrenees 
Mountains to the Danube River was full of permanent 
settlements, which cannot be said of Scythia. Celtus, 
again, was the son of Celtine, who was in turn the 
daughter of King Bretannus, and Celtus’ father was 
Heracles. Celtus’ brother was said to be Galas, son of 
Galatea. It is obvious that Greek historians used the 
terms Gauls and Celts interchangeably, since ancient 
cartographers like Strabo in the first century be termed 
the great mass of central Europe “Celtica”, while many 
cartographers termed that same stretch of land “Gaul”. 


That region was full of permanent settlements, 
unlike Scythia on the other side of the Danube, and 
was known for advanced chariot warfare and 
agriculture, while in other respects they lived much 
like Scythians, who we admit possessed the art of 
metallurgy and other aspects of civilization, though 
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they were completely nomadic and non-sedentary. 
About the Scythian Gelonians, Herodotus relates the 
account given to him by Pontic Greek colonists, to 
whom he owed the majority of his credible stories 
about the Scythians. 


“For the Geloni are by their origin Greeks, who left 
their trading ports to settle among the Budini; and they 
speak a language half Greek and half Scythian.” That 
explains the mythological account, also provided by 
Pontic Greeks, about Celtus, Galas, Galatea, and 
Gelonus in regard to Heracles. 


Also that raises question about the Budini, with 
whom the Gelonians were said to have settled. Their 
physical characteristics are described as applicable to 
Gauls and Celts, unmistakably. Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus should be referred to regarding the case 
of Pontic Greek colonists who strayed from their 
Greek heritage upon their settling distant lands, and 
became “the most savage of barbarians.” He writes, 


“For many others by living among barbarians have in a 
short time forgotten all their Greek heritage, so that 
they neither speak the Greek language nor observe the 
customs of the Greeks nor acknowledge the same gods 
nor have the same equitable laws (by which most of all 
the spirit of the Greeks differs from that of the 
barbarians) nor agree with them in anything else 
whatever that relates to the ordinary intercourse of life. 
Those Achaeans who are settled near the Euxine Sea 
are a sufficient proof of my contention; for, though 
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originally Eleans, of a nation the most Greek of any, 
they are now the most savage of all barbarians.” 178 


Such was the case with the Gelonians who 
settled further north than most Pontic Greek colonists, 
who for the most part and at first colonized and built 
settlements along the coastline of the Euxine or Black 
Sea, albeit almost a hundred colonies on the coast 
alone. No argument needs to be made to suggest that 
the impact that a hundred Greek colonies, mostly from 
Miletus, would have on Scythian tribes who dwelt 
along the rivers and between the rivers in the plains of 
the landmass above the Euxine, and for that matter, 
south of the Pontus, in Anatolia as well. 


For, in all actuality, what gets referred to as 
“the Pontic-Caspian steppe” included not only the 
northern plains above the Euxine, but the plains along 
the southern coastline of the Black Sea too, where the 
region of “Pontus” kept its name through Roman times 
as well. And the various Scythian tribes occupied and 
controlled Asia Minor from time to time, stamping a 
continued presence there on the southern coast and the 
plains thereby of the Black Sea. Nomadic Scythians 
would range about the territories all around the Black 
Sea, and they would also range around the land around 
the Caspian Sea. That is to say that the modern term 
*Pontic-Caspian steppe” should be made to include the 
plains in the northern part of Asia Minor, the 
“Scythian Gate” in the midst of the Caucasus 
Mountains, and the plains around the Caspian Sea, 
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which was for the most part the land of the Medes and 
Achaemenids. 


The hundred or so Greek colonists along the 
Black Sea coastline, and up the many widely navigable 
rivers in Scythia would undoubtably have a 
considerable impact on the local Scythian culture, 
considering their enduring trade with locals, who must 
have benefitted greatly from the influx of Greek 
products and from Greek silver currency which they 
would receive in exchange for their own local 
products. That is to describe the conditions in which 
Greek colonists settled with Scythians after having 
continuous contact with them through their trading 
ports along the Pontus region. Herodotus will be 
quoted to explain the Gelonian settlement with the 
Budini, ultimately transforming from colonial trade 
port settlers to Scythians themselves. 


“The Budini are a great and populous nation; the eyes 
of them all are very bright, and they are ruddy. They 
have a city built of wood, called Gelonus. The wall of 
it is three and three quarters miles in length on each 
side of the city; this wall is high and all of wood; and 
their houses are wooden, and their temples; [2] for 
there are temples of Greek gods among them, 
furnished in Greek style with images and altars and 
shrines of wood; and they honor Dionysus every two 
years with festivals and revelry. For the Geloni are by 
their origin Greeks, who left their trading ports to 
settle among the Budini; and they speak a language 
half Greek and half Scythian. But the Budini do not 
speak the same language as the Geloni, nor is their 
manner of life the same. 
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The Budini are indigenous; they are nomads, and the 
only people in these parts that eat fir-cones; the Geloni 
are farmers, eating grain and cultivating gardens; they 
are altogether unlike the Budini in form and in 
coloring. Yet the Greeks call the Budini too Geloni; 
but this is wrong. [2] Their whole country is thickly 
wooded with every kind of tree; in the depth of the 
forest there is a great, wide lake and a marsh 
surrounded by reeds; otter is trapped in it, and beaver, 
besides certain square-faced creatures whose skins are 
used to trim mantles, and their testicles are used by the 
people to heal sicknesses of the womb.”!” 


The Budini with whom the Gelonians settled 
were said to have red hair and blue eyes. Now, the 
physical characteristics of Celts and Gauls stand out as 
perhaps the only group of people who can be identified 
by their physical description in terms of colors alone, 
without confusing them with some other group with 
similar traits. The red hair and blue eyes of the Budini 
Scythians who became indistinguishable from the 
Gelonian settlers must refer to Gauls and Celts, who 
have preserved those characteristics without question. 
In contrast, the identification of Goths by their blonde 
hair wouldn’t exclude the chance of the description 
applying to a different race of blonde-haired people. 
Neither would blue eyes provide a variable which 
could isolate either of those groups, however red hair 
along with blue eyes would. 


That is enough to conclude the argument about 
the identification of Gauls and Celts as somehow 
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descended from the Geloni Scythians. However, much 
more will be said about Central European Gaul from 
the Greek historians’ accounts, along also with their 
kinfolk the Cimmerians. 


For now we can turn to the intriguing tribe of 
Sarmatians, another branch of Scythians. 


About the Sarmatians an amazing account full 
of wonder is reiterated by Herodotus and should be 
quoted without paraphrase. What is wonderful about 
Herodotus” story about the Sarmatians is their resolved 
conflict with the famous Amazonian female warriors 
and subsequent marriage and alliance with them under 
one new tribe, half Scythian and half Amazonian, with 
Scythians universally providing the male and the 
Amazons providing the female half of the Sarmatian 
stock. Beyond that, Herodotus provides the complete 
account of the Achaemenid invasion of Thrace and 
Scythia by the great king Darius. 


First the story of the origin of the Sarmatian 
race by the intermingling of Scythian men and 
Amazonian women. 


“The history of the Sauromatae is as I will now show. 
[110] When the Greeks warred with the Amazons 
(whom the Scythians call Oiorpata, a name signifying 
in our tongue killers of men, for in Scythian a man 

is oior, and to kill is pata) after their victory on the 
Thermodon they sailed away carrying in three ships as 
many Amazons as they had been able to take alive; 
and out at sea the Amazons set upon the crews and 
threw them overboard. But they knew nothing of 
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ships, nor how to use rudder or sail or oar; and the men 
being thrown overboard they were borne at the mercy 
of waves and winds, till they came to the Cliffs by the 
Maeetian lake; this place is in the country of the free 
Scythians. There the Amazons landed, and set forth on 
their journey to the inhabited country. But at the 
beginning of their journey they found a place where 
horses were reared; and carrying these horses away 
they raided the Scythian lands on horseback. 

111 The Scythians could not understand the matter; for 
they knew not the women's speech nor their dress nor 
their nation, but wondered whence they had come, and 
supposed them to be men all of the same age; and they 
met the Amazons in battle. The end of the fight was, 
that the Scythians got possession of the dead, and so 
came to know that their foes were women. Wherefore 
taking counsel they resolved by no means to slay them 
as heretofore, but to send to them their youngest men, 
of a number answering (as they guessed) to the 
number of the women. They bade these youths encamp 
near to the Amazons and to imitate all that they did; if 
the women pursued them, then not to fight, but to flee; 
and when the pursuit ceased, to come and encamp near 
them. This was the plan of the Scythians, for they 
desired that children should be born of the women. 
The young men, being sent, did as they were charged. 
112. When the Amazons perceived that the youths 
meant them no harm, they let them be; but every day 
the two camps drew nearer to each other. Now the 
young men, like the Amazons, had nothing but their 
arms and their horses, and lived as did the women, by 
hunting and plunder. 

113. At midday the Amazons would scatter and go 
singly or in pairs away from each other, roaming thus 
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apart for greater comfort. The Scythians marked this 
and did likewise; and as the women wandered alone, a 
young man laid hold of one of them, and the woman 
made no resistance but suffered him to do his will; and 
since they understood not each other's speech and she 
could not speak to him, she signed with the hand that 
he should come on the next day to the same place 
bringing another youth with him (showing by signs 
that there should be two), and she would bring another 
woman with her. The youth went away and told his 
comrades; and the next day he came himself with 
another to the place, where he found the Amazon and 
another with her awaiting him. When the rest of the 
young men learnt of this, they had intercourse with the 
rest of the Amazons. 

114. Presently they joined their camps and dwelt 
together, each man having for his wife the woman 
with whom he had had intercourse at first. Now the 
men could not learn the women's language, but 

the women mastered the speech of the men; and when 
they understood each other, the men said to the 
Amazons, "We have parents and possessions; now 
therefore let us no longer live as we do, but return to 
the multitude of our people and consort with them; and 
we will still have you, and no others, for our wives." 
To this the women replied, "Nay, we could not dwell 
with your women; for we and they have not the same 
customs. We shoot with the bow and throw the javelin 
and ride, but the crafts of women we have never 
learned; and your women do none of the things 
whereof we speak, but abide in their waggons working 
at women's crafts, and never go abroad a-hunting or 
for aught else. We and they therefore could never 
agree. Nay, if you desire to keep us for wives and to 
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have the name of just men, go to your parents and let 
them give you the allotted share of their possessions, 
and after that let us go and dwell by ourselves. The 
young men agreed and did this. 

115. So when they had been given the allotted share of 
possessions which fell to them, and returned to the 
Amazons, the women said to them: "We are in fear 
and dread, to think how we should dwell in this 
country; seeing that not only have we bereaved you of 
your parents, but we have done much hurt to your 
land. Nay, since you think right to have us for wives, 
let us all together, we and you, remove out of this 
country and dwell across the river Tanais." 

116. To this too the youths consented; and crossing the 
Tanais they went a three days' journey from the river 
eastwards, and a three days' journey from the Maeetian 
lake northwards; and when they came to the region in 
which they now dwell, they made their abode there. 
Ever since then the women of the Sauromatae have 
followed their ancient usage; they ride a-hunting with 
their men or without them; they go to war, and wear 
the same dress as the men. 

117. The language of the Sauromatae is Scythian, but 
not spoken in its ancient purity, seeing that the 
Amazons never rightly learnt it. In regard to marriage, 
it is the custom that no virgin weds till she has slain a 
man of the enemy; and some of them grow old and die 
unmarried, because they cannot fulfil the law.”!*° 


180 Herodotus. Histories. IV. 110-117. 
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Now that we have covered the generation of 
the Sarmatians from Scythians and Amazons, we may 
continue with Herodotus’ account of the great king 
Darius” invasion of Thrace and Scythia. Something 
should beforehand be said about the Sarmatians” 
genealogical succession. Both Sarmatians and who 
are called the Alans are variously referred to as 
ancestors of Anglo-Saxons, aside from the obvious 
connection between the Sakai and Anglo-Saxons that 
was already argued for. 


The seemingly excessive story that will be 
quoted from Herodotus will be employed towards an 
explanation of the greater conflict between the various 
Scythian tribes and the powers of Asia between the 
eighth and fifth centuries bc. Remember that the 
Sakas branch of Scythians were responsible for the 
death of Cyrus the Great upon their defeat of that first 
Achaemenid king, after which they sent back to Persia 
an insulting display of the dead king’s corpse. 


The later Achaemenid king, Darius, named that 
as his reason for invading Thrace and Scythia three 
generations later. Besides the conflict between the 
Achaemenid Persians and the Sakas, Massagetae, and 
in general, Scythians, whom were as a whole called 
Saka by Persians, the collective Scythian tribes also 
invaded Asia before their conflict with the Persians, 
and, along with a confederation of other groups, 
sacked Assyria in 614 and 612 be; and the 
Cimmerians, a related tribe to the Scythians, raided 
Uratu, a province of Assyria, in the 720s be; then, 
allied with Scythians, Cimmerians invaded Uratu and 
other Assyrian provinces in the subsequent generations 
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almost continuously, sometimes in alliance with the 
Medes; Around 675 bc, the Cimmerians invaded and 
destroyed Phrygia, whence king Midas II committed 
suicide. Then the Cimmerians attacked Lydia for the 
third time during the reign of Gyges, the adultering 
usurper of the previous Heracleid dynasty, the 
invasion in which Gyges was killed. They also 
captured Sardis, the then capital of Lydia around 640 
be. 

During the 650s bc, during the Assyrian 
Empire’s waning phase, the Scythians “controlled Asia 
for twenty-eight years” from their seat in Medea. 


Herodotus says, 
“Darius desired to punish the Scythians for the wrong 
they had begun when they invaded Media first and 
defeated those who opposed them in battle. [2] For the 
Scythians, as I have said before, ruled upper Asia for 
twenty-eight years; they invaded Asia in their pursuit 
of the Cimmerians, and ended the power of the Medes, 
who were the rulers of Asia before the Scythians 
came.”!8! (IV, 1) 


In response to either the Scythian invasion and 
control of Asia or the Massagetae or Saka insult upon 
defeating and killing Cyrus the Great, the Persians 
under Darius invaded Thrace and Scythia. The entire 
account is provided below. 
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“The kings then of these aforesaid nations being [118] 
assembled, the Scythian messengers came and laid all 
exactly before them, telling how the Persian, now that 
the whole of the other continent was subject to him, 
had crossed over to their continent by a bridge thrown 
across the gut of the Bosporus, and how having 
crossed it and subdued the Thracians he was now 
bridging the Ister, that he might make all that region 
subject like the others to himself. "Do you, then," said 
they, "by no means sit apart and suffer us to be 
destroyed; rather let us unite and encounter this 
invader. If you will not do this, then shall we either be 
driven perforce out of our country, or abide and make 
terms. For what is to become of us if you will not aid 
us? And thereafter it will be no light matter for you 
yourselves; for the Persian is come to attack you no 
whit less than us, nor when he has subdued us will he 
be content to leave you alone. We can give you full 
proof of what we say: were it we alone against whom 
the Persian is marching, to be avenged on us for our 
former enslaving of his country, it is certain that he 
would leave others alone and make straight for us, thus 
making it plain to all that Scythia and no other country 
is his goal. But now, from the day of his crossing over 
to this continent, he has been ever taming all that come 
in his way, and he holds in subjection, not only the rest 
of Thrace, but also our neighbours the Getae." 


119. Such being the message of the Scythians, the 
kings who had come from their nations took counsel, 
and their opinions were divided. The Greeks of the 
Geloni and the Budini and the Sauromatae made 
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common cause and promised to help the Scythians; but 
the kings of the Agathyrsi and Neuri 

and Man-eaters and Black-cloaks and Tauri made this 
answer to the messengers: "Had it not been you who 
did unprovoked wrong to the Persians and so began 
the war, this request that you proffer would seem to us 
right, and we would consent and act jointly with you. 
But now, you and not we invaded their land and held it 
for such time as the god permitted; and the Persians, 
urged on by the same god, are but requiting you in like 
manner. But we did these men no wrong in that former 
time, nor will we essay to harm them now 
unprovoked; natheless if the Persian come against our 
land too and do the first act of wrong, then we will not 
consent to it; but till we see that, we will abide where 
we are by ourselves. For in our judgment the Persians 
are attacking not us but those at whose door the 
offence lies." 


120. This answer being brought back and made known 
to the Scythians, they resolved not to meet their enemy 
in the open field, seeing that they could not get the 
allies that they sought, but rather to withdraw and 
drive off their herds, choking the wells and springs on 
their way and rooting up the grass from the earth; and 
they divided themselves into two companies. It was 
their will that to one of their divisions, over which 
Scopasis was king, the Sauromatae should be added; 
this host should, if the Persian marched that way, retire 
before him and draw off towards the river Tanais, by 
the Maeetian lake, and if the Persian turned to depart 
then they should attack and pursue him. This was one 
of the divisions of the royal people, and it was 
appointed to follow the way aforesaid; their two other 
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divisions, namely, the greater whereof the ruler was 
Idanthyrsus, and the third whose king was Taxakis, 
were to unite, and taking to them also the Geloni and 
Budini, to draw off like the others at the Persian 
approach, ever keeping one day's march in front of the 
enemy, avoiding a meeting and doing what had been 
resolved. First, then, they must retreat in a straight 
course towards the countries which refused their 
alliance, so that these too might be compelled to fight; 
for if they would not of their own accord enter the lists 
against the Persians, they must be driven to war willy- 
nilly; and after that, the host must turn back to its own 
country, and attack the enemy, if in debate this should 
seem good. 


121 Being resolved on this plan, the Scythians sent an 
advance guard of the best of their horsemen to 

meet Darius’ army. As for the wagons in which their 
children and wives lived, all these they sent forward, 
charged to drive ever northward; and with the wagons 
they sent all their flocks, keeping none back save such 
as were sufficient for their food. 


122 This convoy being first sent on its way, the 
advance guard of the Scythians found the Persians 
about a three days' march distant from the Ister; and 
having found them they encamped a day's march 
ahead of the enemy and set about clearing the land of 
all growing things. When the Persians saw the 
Scythian cavalry appearing, they marched on in its 
tracks, the horsemen ever withdrawing before them; 
and then, making for the one Scythian division, the 
Persians held on in pursuit towards the east and the 
river Tanais; which when the horsemen had crossed 
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the Persians crossed also, and pursued till they had 
marched through the land of the Sauromatae to the 
land of the Budini. 


123 As long as the Persians were traversing the 
Scythian and Sauromatic territory there was nothing 
for them to harm, as the land was dry and barren. But 
when they entered the country of the Budini, they 
found themselves before the wooden-walledtown; the 
Budini had deserted it and left nothing therein, and the 
Persians burnt the town. Then going still forward in 
the horsemen's tracks they passed through this country 
into the desert, which is inhabited by no men; it lies to 
the north of the Budini and its breadth is a seven days! 
march. Beyond this desert dwell the Thyssagetae; four 
great rivers flow from their country through the land of 
the Maeetians, and issue into the lake called the 
Maeetian; their names are Lycus, Oarus, Tanais, 
Syrgis. 


124 When Darius came into the desert, he halted in 
his race and encamped on the river Oarus, where he 
built eight great forts, all at an equal distance of about 
sixty furlongs from each other, the ruins of which were 
standing even in my lifetime. While he was busied 
with these, the Scythians whom he pursued fetched a 
compass northwards and turned back into Scythia. 
When they had altogether vanished and were no longer 
within the Persians’ sight, Darius then left those forts 
but half finished, and he too turned about and marched 
westward, thinking that those Scythians were the 
whole army, and that they were fleeing towards the 
west. 
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125 But when he came by forced marches into 
Scythia, he met both the divisions of the Scythians, 
and pursued them, they keeping ever a day's march 
away from him; and because he would not cease from 
pursuing them, the Scythians, according to the plan 
they had made, fled before him to the countries of 
those who had refused their alliance, and first to the 
land of the Black-cloaks. Into their land the Scythians 
and Persians burst, troubling their peace; and thence 
the Scythians led the Persians into the country of 

the Man-eaters, troubling them too; whence they drew 
off with a like effect into the country of the Neuri, and 
troubling them also, fled to the Agathyrsi. But these, 
seeing their very neighbours fleeing panic-stricken at 
the Scythians' approach, before the Scythians could 
break into their land sent a herald to forbid them to set 
foot on their borders, warning the Scythians that if 
they essayed to break through they must first fight 
with the Agathyrsi. With this warning they mustered 
on their borders, with intent to stay the invaders. But 
the Black-cloaks and Man-eaters and Neuri, when the 
Persians and the Scythians broke into their lands, made 
no resistance, but forgot their threats and fled panic- 
stricken ever northward into the desert. The Scythians, 
being warned off by the Agathyrsi, made no second 
attempt on that country, but led the Persians from the 
lands of the Neuri into Scythia. 


126 All this continuing long, and there being no end to 
it, Darius sent a horseman to Idanthyrsus the Scythian 
king, with this message: "Sir, these are strange doings. 
Why will you ever flee? You can choose which of two 
things you will do: if you deem yourself strong enough 
to withstand my power, wander no further, but stand 
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and fight; but if you know yourself to be the weaker, 
then make an end of this running to and fro, and come 
to terms with your master, sending him gifts of earth 
and water." 


127 To this Idanthyrsus the Scythian king made 
answer: "Know this of me, Persian, that I have never 
fled for fear of any man, nor do I now flee from you; 
this that I have done is no new thing or other than my 
practice in peace. But as to the reason why I do not 
straightway fight with you, this too I will tell you. For 
we Scythians have no towns or planted lands, that we 
might meet you the sooner in battle, fearing lest the 
one be taken or the other be wasted. But if nothing will 
serve you but fighting straightway, we have the graves 
of our fathers; come, find these and essay to destroy 
them; then shall you know whether we will fight you 
for those graves or no. Till then we will not join battle 
unless we think good. Thus much I say of fighting; for 
my masters, I hold them to be Zeus my forefather and 
Hestia queen of the Scythians, and none other. Gifts 

I will send you, not earth and water, but such as you 
should rightly receive; and for your boast that you are 
my master, take my malison for it." This was the 
speech returned by the Scythians. 


128 So the herald went to carry this message to 
Darius; but the Scythian kings were full of anger when 
they heard the name of slavery. They sent then the 
division of Scythians and Sauromatae, which was led 
by Scopasis, to speak with those Ionians who guarded 
the bridge over the Ister; as for those of the Scythians 
who were left behind, it was resolved that they should 
no longer lead the Persians astray, but attack them 
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whenever they were foraging for provision. So they 
watched for the time when Darius' men were foraging, 
and did according to their plan. The Scythian horse 
ever routed the Persian horse, and the Persian 
horsemen falling back in flight on their footmen, the 
foot would come to their aid; and the Scythians, once 
they had driven in the horse, turned about for fear of 
the foot. The Scythians accounted in this fashion by 
night as well as by day. 


129 Most strange it is to relate, but what aided the 
Persians and thwarted the Scythians in their attacks on 
Darius' army was the braying of the asses and the 
appearance of the mules. For, as I have before shown, 
Scythia bears no asses or mules; nor is there in the 
most of Scythia any ass or mule, by reason of the cold. 
Therefore the asses, when they waxed wanton, 
alarmed the Scythian horses; and often, when they 
were in the act of charging the Persians, if the horses 
heard the asses bray they would turn back in affright 
or stand astonished with ears erect, never having heard 
a like noise or seen a like creature. 


130 This then planned some small part in the war. 
When the Scythians saw that the Persians were shaken, 
they formed a plan whereby they might remain longer 
in Scythia and so remaining might be distressed by 
lack of all things needful: they would leave some of 
their flocks behind with the shepherds, themselves 
moving away to another place; and the Persians would 
come and take the sheep, and be uplifted by this 
achievement. 
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131 This having often happened, Darius was in a 
quandary; which when they perceived, the Scythian 
kings sent a herald bringing Darius the gift of a bird, a 
mouse, a frog, and five arrows. The Persians asked the 
bringer of these gifts what they might mean; but he 
said that no charge had been laid on him save to give 
the gifts and then depart with all speed; let the Persians 
(he said), if they were clever enough, discover the 
signification of the presents. 


132 The Persians hearing and taking counsel, Darius' 
judgment was that the Scythians were surrendering to 
him themselves and their earth and their water; for he 
reasoned that a mouse is a creature found in the earth 
and eating the same produce as men, and a frog is a 
creature of the water, and a bird most like to a 

horse;° and the arrows (said he) signified that the 
Scythians surrendered their weapon of battle. This was 
the opinion declared by Darius; but the opinion 

of Gobryas, one of the seven who had slain the 
Magian, was contrary to it. He reasoned that the 
meaning of the gifts was, "Unless you become birds, 
Persians, and fly up into the sky, or mice and hide you 
in the earth, or frogs and leap into the lakes, you will 
be shot by these arrows and never return home." 


133 Thus the Persians reasoned concerning the gifts. 
But when the first division of the Scythians came to 
the bridge — that division which had first been 
appointed to stand on guard by the Maeetian lake and 
had now been sent to the Ister to speak with the 
Ionians — they said, "Ionians, we are come to bring 
you freedom, if you will but listen to us. We learn that 
Darius has charged you to guard the bridge for sixty 
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days only, and if he comes not within that time then to 
go away to your homes. Now therefore do that 
whereby you will be guiltless in his eyes as in ours: 
abide here for the days appointed, and after that 
depart." So the Ionians promised to do this, and the 
Scythians made their way back with all speed. 


134 But after the sending of the gifts to Darius, the 
Scythians who had remained there came out with foot 
and horse and offered battle to the Persians. But when 
the Scythian ranks were arrayed, a hare ran out 
between the armies; and every Scythian saw it gave 
chase. So there was confusion and shouting among the 
Scythians; Darius asked what the enemy meant by this 
clamour; and when he heard that they were chasing the 
hare, then said he (it would seem) to those wherewith 
he was ever wont to speak, "These fellows hold us in 
deep contempt; and I think now that Gobryas' saying 
concerning the Scythian gifts was true. Seeing 
therefore that my own judgment of the matter is like 
his, we need to take sage counsel, whereby we shall 
have a safe return out of the country." To this said 
Gobryas: "Sire, reason showed me well enough how 
hard it would be to deal with these Scythians; and 
when I came I was made the better aware of it, seeing 
that they do but make a sport of us. Now therefore my 
counsel is, that at nightfall we kindle our camp-fires 
according to our wont, that we deceive those in our 
army who are least strong to bear hardship, and tether 
here all our asses, and so ourselves depart, before the 
Scythians can march straight to the Ister to break the 
bridge, or the Ionians take some resolve whereby we 
may well be ruined." 
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135 This was Gobryas' advice, and at nightfall Darius 
followed it. He left there in the camp the men who 
were weary, and those whose loss imported least to 
him, and all the asses too tethered. The reason of his 
leaving the asses, and the infirm among his soldiers, 
was, as regarding the asses, that they might bray; as to 
the men, they were left by reason of their infirmity, but 
his pretext was, forsooth, that they should guard the 
camp while he attacked the Scythians with the sound 
part of his army. Giving this charge to those who were 
left behind, and lighting camp-fires, Darius made all 
speed to reach the Ister. When the asses found 
themselves deserted by the multitude, they brayed 
much the louder for that; and the Scythians by hearing 
them were fully persuaded that the Persians were still 
in the same place. 


136 But when day dawned the men left behind 
perceived that Darius had played them false, and they 
held out their hands to the Scythians and told them the 
truth; who, when they heard, gathered their power with 
all speed, both the two divisions of their host and the 
one division that was with the Sauromatae and Budini 
and Geloni, and made straight for the Ister in pursuit of 
the Persians. But seeing that the Persian army was for 
the most part of footmen and knew not the roads (these 
not being marked), whereas the Scythians were 
horsemen and knew the short cuts, they kept wide of 
each other, and the Scythians came to the bridge much 
before the Persians. There, perceiving that the Persians 
were not yet come, they said to the Ionians, who were 
in their ships, "Now, Ionians, the numbered days are 
past and you do wrongly to remain still here. Nay — 
for it is fear which has ere now kept you from 
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departing — now break the bridge with all speed and 
go your ways in freedom and happiness, thanking the 
gods and the Scythians. As for him that was once your 
master, we will leave him in such plight that never 
again will he lead his army against any nation." 


137 Thereupon the Ionians held a 

council. Miltiades the Athenian, general and despot of 
the Chersonesites of the Hellespont, gave counsel that 
they should do as the Scythians said and set Ionia free. 
But Histiaeus of Miletus held a contrary opinion. 
"Now," said he, "it is by help of Darius that each of us 
is sovereign of his city; if Darius' power be 
overthrown, we shall no longer be able to rule, 

neither I in Miletus nor any of you elsewhere; for all 
the cities will choose democracy rather than 
despotism." When Histiaeus declared this opinion, all 
of them straightway inclined to it, albeit they had first 
sided with Miltiades. 


138 Those standing high in Darius' favour who gave 
their vote were Daphnis of Abydos, Hippoclus of 
Lampsacus, Herophantus of Parium, Metrodorus of 
Proconnesus, Aristagoras of Cyzicus, Ariston 

of Byzantium, all from the Hellespont and despots of 
cities there; and from Ionia, Strattis of Chios, Aiaces 
of Samos, Laodamas of Phocaea, and Histiaeus of 
Miletus who opposed the plan of Miltiades. As for the 
Aeolians, their only notable man present was 
Aristagoras of Cymae. 


139 These then chose to follow Histiaeus' counsel, 
resolved to make it good by act and word: to break as 
much of the bridge as reached a bowshot from the 
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Scythian bank, that so they might seem to do 
somewhat when in truth they did nothing, and that the 
Scythians might not essay to force a passage across the 
Ister by the bridge; and to say while they broke the 
portion of the bridge on the Scythian side, that they 
would do all that the Scythians desired. This resolve 
they added to their decision; and presently Histiaeus 
answered for them all, and said, "You have brought us 
good, Scythians, and your zeal is well timed; you do 
your part in guiding us aright and we do ours in 
serving your ends as need requires; for as you see, we 
are breaking the passage, and will use all diligence, so 
much do we desire our freedom. But while we break 
this bridge, now is the time for you to seek out the 
Persians, and when you have found them to take such 
vengeance on our and your behalf as they deserve." 


140 So the Scythians trusted the Ionians' word once 
more, and turned back to seek the Persians; but they 
mistook the whole way whereby their enemies passed. 
For this the Scythians themselves were to blame, 
inasmuch as they had destroyed the horses' grazing- 
grounds in that region and choked the wells. Had they 
not so done, they could readily have found the 
Persians if they would. But as it was, that part of their 
plan which they had thought the best was the very 
cause of their ill-success. So the Scythians went 
searching for their enemies through the parts of their 
own country where there was provender for horses and 
water, supposing that they too were aiming at such 
places in their flight; but the Persians ever kept to their 
own former tracks, and so with much ado they found 
the passage of the river. But inasmuch as they came to 
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it at night and found the bridge broken, they were in 
great terror lest the Ionians had abandoned them. 


141 There was with Darius an Egyptian, whose voice 
was the loudest in the world; Darius bade this man 
stand on the Ister bank and call to Histiaeus the 
Milesian. This the Egyptian did; Histiaeus heard and 
obeyed the first shout, and sent all the ships to ferry 
the army over, and made the bridge anew. 


142 Thus the Persians escaped. The Scythians sought 
the Persians, but missed them again. Their judgment of 
the Ionians is that if they are free men they are the 
basest cravens in the world; but if they are to be 
reckoned as slaves, none would love their masters 
more, or less desire to escape. Thus have the Scythians 
taunted the Ionians. 


143 Darius marched through Thrace to Sestos on the 
Chersonesus; thence he crossed over with his ships to 
Asia, leaving as his general in Europe Megabazus, a 
Persian, to whom he once did honour by saying among 
Persians what I here set down. Darius was about to eat 
pomegranates; and no sooner had he opened the first 
of them than his brother Artabanus asked him of what 
thing he would wish to have as many as there were 
seeds in his pomegranate; whereupon Darius said, that 
he would rather have that number of men like 
Megabazus than make all Hellas subject to him. By 
thus speaking among Persians the king did honour to 
Megabazus; and now he left him behind as his general, 
at the head of eighty thousand of his army. 
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144 This Megabazus is for ever remembered by 
the people of the Hellespont for his saying — when, 
being at Byzantium, he was told that the people of 
Calchedon had founded their town seventeen years 
before the Byzantines had founded theirs — that the 
Calchedonians must at that time have been blind; for 
had they not been so, they would never have chosen 
the meaner site for their city when they might have 
had the fairer. This Megabazus, being now left as 
general in the country, subdued all the people of the 
Hellespont who did not take the side of the 
Persians.”!®? 


Before moving on to a historical account of 
Gaul and the inhabitants there, more should be said 
about the invasions of Asia by Scythians and their 
related tribes, which, again, sparked the passion of the 
great king Darius to invade Scythia and Thrace. 


The famous and most important invasion of 
Northern Europeans into Asia resulted in the twenty- 
eight year control of Asia by Scythians. However we 
don’t know chronologically when that specifically 
occurred. All we can say for certain is that it occurred 
in the seventh century bc. There was a better 
documented account of the fall of Assyria in that same 
century, which gives us a position to speculate about 


182 Herodotus. Histories. IV. 118-144. 
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the Scythian rule of Asia. That is the Battle of 
Nineveh, culminating around 612 be. 


The Assyrian Empire controlled all of Asia 
before the Medes, and then and therefore, before 
Persians overthrew the Assyrian yoke and came to 
power. Plato relates the gravity of the Assyrian 
dominance up until the Medean and then Achaemenid 
forces came to power. In the Laws, he states that, 


“Athenian: It is fairly evident that the men of that age 
intended this organization of theirs to serve as an 
adequate protection not only for the Peloponnesus, but 
for the whole of Hellas as well, in case any of the 
barbarians should attack them just as the former 
dwellers around Ilium were emboldened to embark on 
the Trojan War through reliance on the Assyrian 
power as it had been in the reign of Ninus. For much 
of the splendor of that empire still survived and the 
people of that age stood in fear of its confederate 
power, just as we men of today dread the Great King. 
For since Troy was a part of the Assyrian empire, the 
second capture of Troy formed a grave charge against 
the Greeks. It was in view of all this that the Dorian 
host was at that time organized and distributed 
amongst three States under brother princes, the sons of 
Heracles, and men thought it admirably devised, and 
in its equipment superior even to the host that had 
sailed to Troy.”!* 


Thus the Greeks observed and feared that their 
attack on Phrygia, a satrap, vassal, or outpost of the 


183 Plato, Laws, Il, 685 b-d 
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Assyrian Empire would eventually trigger a response 
from Assyria itself, to which they designed the three 
city-states of Argos, Mycenae, and Lacedaemon in a 
sophisticated way that would ensure the protection of 
Hellenes. 


Now, to return to the topic of the Northern 
European nomadic horsemen’s invasions of Asia; the 
Battle of Nineveh, around 612 bc, consisted in a 
coalition of cavalry-like nomads that were offshoots of 
Scythians allying to the Medes, or early Persians, 
Babylonians, and Cimmerians, another Scythian 
related tribe. The Medean king Cyraxares was head in 
command, wishing to throw off the yoke of the 
Assyrians once and for all, after his grandfather and 
first king of the Medes, Deioces, had gained some 
sovereignty from Assyrian control for the first time. 


The Medes were, much like the Scythians, 
expert equestrians, and the famous Nisaean horse is 
recorded as native to Medea. The Scythians and their 
kin are also said to be related to Persians, however, it 
is a more accurate statement to say they are related to 
Medians, who in turn, produced the Achaemenid 
kings. Now these groups together with Babylonians 
wished to overthrow the Assyrians who had made 
them vassal states. In 614 bc, they sacked Assur, and 
in 612 be, they finally burned Nineveh to the ground 
and slaughtered its inhabitants, ending the Assyrian 
Empire for good; after which, the Medes became the 
dominant force in Asia, and the Babylonians also 
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attained sovereignty and established an alliance with 
the Medes through marriage ties. 


The Scythians, too, had relieved themselves of 
paying tribute to Assyria, since they were located 
perhaps closer to Medea, as I already explained that 
the “Pontic-Caspian steppe” extended much further 
south that the plains north of the Black Sea, and even 
ventured south of the Caucasus Mountains, bordering 
on Medea or Media, and also extended around the 
plains north and east of the Caspian Sea, into Bactria 
and the land of the Sogdians. That whole region of 
open plains was famous for the Nisaean steeds that 
could be found under the saddle of the many Scythian 
tribes, as well as freely grazing as wild creatures in 
their indigenous pastures. 


The Scythian king Madyes who ruled over 
Asia for twenty-eight years, descended from his 
grandfather Ispakaia who was an enemy of the 
Assyrians and was defeated and slain in battle against 
them. Afterwards his son, the father of king Madyes, 
was compelled by Assyrians, presumably under force, 
to marry an Assyrian princess, which would have been 
a strategic benefit for the Assyrians and not the 
Scythians. Considering his grandfather’s defeat at the 
hands of the empire which made Scythians a vassal 
satrap, and his own eventual rule of Asia for twenty- 
eight years, it is obvious that any documented Scythian 
alliance to Assyria either refers to a forced marriage- 
alliance, or the Scythian king Madyes’ assuming 
control of Assyrian territories and assuming the 
posture of the empire’s role. There is undoubtable 
distain for Assyria by Scythians before and after that. 
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After the battle of Nineveh, the Scythians, 
Medians, and Babylonians all gained sovereignty from 
Assyria; while the Cimmerians, who had been raising 
hell in Central Asia for more than a century before 
that, documented first as attacking the Assyrian 
province Urartu in 720 bc, and continually raiding 
satraps of Asia like Lydia and Phrygia, resulting in the 
destabilization of the Assyrian empire, could be said to 
have attained sovereignty upon the coalition of 
equestrian tribes defeat of Assyria. 


There were later conflicts between the Medes 
and Scythians, along with Cimmerians, Saka, or 
Massagetae, and Parthians, however given their 
cultural contiguity, and their unified goal of 
overthrowing the Assyrian yoke, much of that can be 
attributed to the result of a power vacuum and the 
instability of Asia and Central Asia in the wake of the 
fall of Assyria. Each of those groups were obsessive 
equestrians, and each of them had tribute payments 
imposed upon them by Assyria—that is, the Scythians, 
Cimmerians, Massagetae, and Saka, which all amount 
to the same thing as Scythian, as well as the Medes. 
Babylon is the only outlier that was not fixated on an 
entirely equestrian lifestyle, both in war and peace. 


The Scythians, it was said, ruled Asia for 
twenty-eight years, according to Herodotus. We might 
assume that to have occurred directly after the fall of 
Assyria at the hands of that equestrian coalition. After 
becoming lords of the possessions of Assyria, they 
overran Babylon, Syria, or the Levant, and approached 
the border of Egypt, when the Pharoah or king offered 
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them gifts to turn around, to which they consented and 
returned to Media, or Medea. 


There is a tragic story of the death of that 
Scythian king and the end of Scythian rule in Asia, 
upon which they were expelled north into “Central 
Asia” and to the region north of the Black Sea and 
Caspian Sea. That is beside the point, however it 
wasn't the only time that Medes or Persians used the 
tactic of inviting Scythian rulers to a banquet and after 
getting them drunk, slew them to a man. The same 
tactic was used by Cyrus the Great on the Sakas or 
Massagetae tribe, before what Herodotus calls the 
most ferocious battle between barbarians ensued, 
resulting in the severed head of Cyrus the Great being 
sent back to Persia in a skin of blood, to affirm the 
queen’s curse and threat, if Cyrus invaded, and in 
vengeance for the trap set and capture and subsequent 
suicide of her son. 


Further genealogical speculation should now 
be made regarding Cimmerians, and then Gauls, and 
finally, Thracians, who were a more Hellenized group 
on the southern side of the Danube River, and who, if 
not half or even full Greek, are prominent in Greek 
mythology and history. 


The Cimmerians are easily traced through time 
to the people known as Welsh, given that in the Welsh 
language they call themselves Cymry or Cymru. Then 
there are the cultural links between the groups in terms 
of their warlike nature, obsession of wine, and as 
equestrians. Roman historians identified and spoke 
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about the ‘Cimbri’ as nomadic equestrians whose 
passage into Europe wasn’t entirely clear, and who are 
the middle term to make the leap from the Cimmerians 
of Central Asia and the Cymry Welsh. They inhabited 
Gaul, or Central Europe, at the time, and perhaps 
before that inhabited the Balkans and the area 
designated to Germanic tribes east of the Danube. 


Strabo says of Poseidonius of Rhodes, in a 
work now lost, that [he], Poseidonius, is right in 
censuring the historians for these assertions, and his 
conjecture is not a bad one, that the Cimbri, being a 
piratical and wandering folk, made an expedition even 
as far as the region of Lake Maeotis, and that also the 
"Cimmerian" Bosporus was named after them, being 
equivalent to "Cimbrian," the Greeks naming the 
Cimbri "Cimmerii." 184 


In that case the Cimmerians would have first 
resided in Gaul, then a portion of them would have 
ventured into Central Asia and Asia Minor, before 
returning. In the Roman era, historians referred to 
them as akin to either Gauls or Germans, which 
themselves were often confused or used as terms 
interchangeably. The Cimbri also fought alongside the 
Teutons or Goths against the Roman Republic in the 
second century bc. 


That is sufficient to claim the Welsh Cymry are 
the ancient Cimmerians, since “the Greeks called the 
Cimbri Cimmerians,” and since the Cimbri entered 
Western Europe from the east when they were aligned 


184 Strabo. Geography. VII. 2 
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in their invasion of Western Europe with the Goths, 
and are generally believed without exception to have 
crossed from mainland Gaul over the English Channel 
into Wales. 


Homer recounts the land they inhabited in the 
twelfth century bc. “She [the ship] came to deep- 
flowing Oceanus, that bounds the Earth, where is the 
land and city of the Cimmerians, wrapped in mist and 
cloud. Never does the bright sun look down on them 
with his rays either when he mounts the starry heaven 
or when he turns again to earth from heaven, but 
baneful night is spread over wretched mortals.”!®° 


That also supports the claim by Poseidonius 
that the Cimmerians had as their original home the 
British Isles, and then ventured into mainland Scythia 
around the nineth or eighth century bc, and after 
invading various satraps of Assyria in Asia, returned 
around the second or third centuries bc, to then invade 
Rome, and eventually cross through mainland Gaul 
and the English Channel into England and Wales. 
That is enough about the Cimmerians, who have been 
shown to be ancestors of the Welsh, or how they refer 
to themselves in their own tongue, Cymry, by way of 
the middle term Cimbri, which was what they were 
called by Romans in late antiquity. 


That concludes, for the most part the 
discussion about the Scythian related tribes, which 
should be thought to include the Cimmerians, at least 
given their role alongside Scythians in the beginning 


185 Homer. Odyssey. XI. 
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and through classical antiquity, and given their 
equestrian style of warfare and equestrian style of 
sustaining life. 
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BOOK III. 
THE IDENTITIFICATION OF NORTHERN 
EUROPEANS AS SCYTHIANS AND THRACIANS 
ACCORDING TO GREEK SOURCES 


CHAPTER IV. 
GREEK MYTHOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL 
ACCOUNTS OF THE GAULS AND THEIR 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH THRACIANS 


Next, we will proceed to discuss the Gauls, 
who were in mainland Central Europe all the while the 
Scythians and their offshoots were nomadic 
equestrians around the Black Sea and Caspian Sea 
during the classical era. Again, they inhabited the 
region from the Pyrenees mountains that divides 
‘Spain’ from ‘France’, or Aquitanian and Narbonesis 
Gaul, to the frontiers of the Danube River, and perhaps 
somewhat east beyond the Danube before the Scythian 
Goths, Sakas, and others moved westward into 
‘Germanic territory’ all along the eastern bank of the 
Danube, while they still inhabited the plains of 
Scythia. 
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We will turn to the account provided by 
Diodorus Siculus. 


"Since we have set forth the facts concerning the 
islands which lie in the western regions, we consider 
that it will not be foreign to our purpose to discuss 
briefly the tribes of Europe which lie near them and 
which we failed to mention in our former books. Now 
Celtica was ruled in ancient times, so we are told, by a 
renowned man who had a daughter who was of 
unusual stature and far excelled in beauty all the other 
maidens. But she, because of her strength of body and 
marvellous comeliness, was so haughty that she kept 
refusing every man who wooed her in marriage, since 
she believed that no one of her wooers was worthy of 
her. Now in the course of his campaign against the 
Geryones, Heracles visited Celtica and founded there 
the city of Alesia, and the maiden, on seeing Heracles, 
wondered at his prowess and his bodily superiority and 
accepted his embraces with all eagerness, her parents 
having given their consent. From this union she bore 
to Heracles a son named Galates, who far surpassed all 
the youths of the tribe in quality of spirit and strength 
of body. And when he had attained to man's estate and 
had succeeded to the throne of his fathers, he subdued 
a large part of the neighbouring territory and 
accomplished great feats in war. Becoming renowned 
for his bravery, he called his subjects Galatae or Gauls 
after himself, and these in turn gave their name to all 
of Galatia or Gaul.””'86 


186 Diodorus Siculus. Bibliotheca Historica. V. 24. 
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As I argued before, the Gauls in a like manner 
descend from Heracles by the daughter of Bretannus. 
Diodorus doesn’t mention the father’s name in the 
previous passage, however, the account is the same as 
provided above in Parthenius of Nicaea’s work, 
Erotica Pathemata. Parthenius provides the name of 
her father as Bretannus, which may not have seemed 
of importance to Diodorus, however, the Brittonic 
language and British peoples must, in part, refer to that 
ancient king, father of Celtine. 


The Brittonic languages were spoken in 
Brittany, Gaul, nowadays northern and coastal France, 
along the English Channel, as well as on the island of 
England or Britain, or as that island was called before, 
Albion. The English have already been referred to as 
equivalent to the Sakas tribe of Scythians, and we may 
also speculate about their being ‘Alans’, another 
Scythian branch, and Sarmatians, and Massagetae. 


However, to avoid being long winded, we will 
turn back to the Gauls, while admitting some 
connection between the English or Anglo-Saxons and 
King Bretannus. Or else, the accolades of King 
Bretannus defer to the Gauls and their kindred, and the 
English will be affirmed to be those other groups 
mentioned and to have arrived during The Migration 
Period corresponding to the Third Century Crisis. 


Nonetheless, Diodorus Siculus mentions the 
Gauls as descendants of Heracles in the very first 
paragraphs of his description of mainland Gaul and 
their people. 
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About their warlike nature Diodorus says, 


“In their journeyings and when they go into battle the 
Gauls use chariots drawn by two horses, which carry 
the charioteer and the warrior; and when they 
encounter cavalry in the fighting they first hurl their 
javelins at the enemy and then step down from their 
chariots and join battle with their swords. 2 Certain of 
them despise death to such a degree that they enter the 
perils of battle without protective armour and with no 
more than a girdle about their loins. 

It is also their custom, when they are formed for battle, 
to step out in front of the line and to challenge the 
most valiant men from among their opponents to 
single combat, brandishing their weapons in front of 
them to terrify their adversaries. 3 And when any man 
accepts the challenge to battle, they then break forth 
into a song in praise of the valiant deeds of their 
ancestors and in boast of their own high achievements, 
reviling all the while and belittling their opponent, and 
trying, in a word, by such talk to strip him of his bold 
spirit before the combat. 4 When their enemies fall 
they cut off their heads and fasten them about the 
necks of their horses; and turning over to their 
attendants the arms of their opponents, all covered 
with blood, they carry them off as booty, singing a 
paean over them and striking up a song of victory, and 
these first-fruits of battle they fasten by nails upon 
their houses, just as men do, in certain kinds of 
hunting, with the heads of wild beasts they have 
mastered... Able as they are to fight in two styles, they 
first carry on the contest on horseback, and when they 
have defeated the cavalry they dismount, and 
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assuming the role of foot-soldiers they put up 
marvellous battles.”!®’ 


Of Britain, or England, before Scythian 
invaders, and when it was most likely inhabited by 
Gauls, Diodorus says that, 


“And Britain, we are told, is inhabited by tribes which 
are autochthonous and preserve in their ways of living 
the ancient manner of life. They use chariots, for 
instance, in their wars, even as tradition tells us the old 
Greek heroes did in the Trojan War, and their 
dwellings are humble, being built for the most part out 
of reeds or logs. The method they employ of 
harvesting their grain crops is to cut off no more than 
the heads and store them away in roofed granges, and 
then each day they pick out the ripened heads and 
grind them, getting in this way their food. 6 As for 
their habits, they are simple and far removed from the 
shrewdness and vice which characterize the men of 
our day. Their way of living is modest, since they are 
well clear of the luxury which is begotten of wealth. 
The island is also thickly populated, and its climate is 
extremely cold, as one would expect, since it actually 
lies under the Great Bear. It is held by many kings and 
potentates, who for the most part live at peace among 
themselves.”!38 


187 Diodorus Siculus. Bibliotheca Historica. V. 29. 
188 Djodorus Siculus. Bibliotheca Historica. V. 21. 
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Such is to relate the warlike, brave, and also 
just and simple nature of the Gauls. The following 
quote from the same author will connect them with the 
Cimmerians and the Scythian conquest of Asia, which 
he says some people noted about the Gauls in his time. 


“The women of the Gauls are not only like the men in 
their great stature but they are a match for them in 
courage as well. Their children are usually born with 
grayish hair, but as they grow older the colour of their 
hair changes to that of their parents. 3 The most savage 
peoples among them are those who dwell beneath the 
Bears and on the borders of Scythia. 4 And since the 
valour of these peoples and their savage ways have 
been famed abroad, some men say that it was they who 
in ancient times overran all Asia and were called 
Cimmerians, time having slightly corrupted the word 
into the name of Cimbrians, as they are now called. 
For it has been their ambition from old to plunder, 
invading for this purpose the lands of others, and to 
regard all men with contempt. 5 For they are the 
people who captured Rome, who plundered the 
sanctuary at Delphi, who levied tribute upon a large 
part of Europe and no small part of Asia, and settled 
themselves upon the lands of the peoples they had 
subdued in war, being called in time Greco-Gauls, 
because they became mixed with the Greeks, and who, 
as their last accomplishment, have destroyed many 
large Roman armies.”!*? 


189 Diodorus Siculus. Bibliotheca Historica. V. 32. 
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Interestingly he mentions their partial Greek 
ancestry, which confirms the account of Herodotus 
about the Geloni tribe of Scythians, who were the only 
Scythians with permanent dwellings and were the only 
ones that spoke a language half-Greek, half-Scythian. 
That might also describe their descent from Heracles, 
if having spent a considerable amount of time in 
Scythia, Asia Minor, and Central Asia, they 
intermingled with Greeks. 


About the Thracians some things should be 
said, since if they are not Greek ethnically then they 
must be either Gauls or Scythians, and vice versa, 
unless they are half of each. Especially since they play 
a considerable role in Greek mythology, and have 
some obvious ties to Gauls and some obvious ties to 
Greeks. 


Greeks and Thracians lived side-by-side, 
without much harassment upon each other, and 
Thracians were said to take their war-like nature out 
on Asia Minor, in accordance with Cimmerians, with 
whom their invaded Lydia more than once. There are, 
however, a handful of leading Thracian figures that are 
unmistakably also heroes of the Gauls. 


‘Thrax’ was the name given to the eponymous 
founder of the Thracians. He was said to be a son of 
Ares. Ares also had other sons who were eponymous 
founders of tribes and cities within Thrace. ‘Biston’ 
was also said to the son of Ares, and to have founded 
Bistonia, along with having introduced the practice of 
tattooing both men and women with eye-like patterns 
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in response to an oracle which guaranteed victory over 
the neighboring Thracian tribe named the Edonians. 
That tribe and city was founded by Edonus, another 
son of Ares and the brother of Biston. They had a 
third (or fourth, counting Thrax) brother named 
Odomas, who was the founder of the Thracian tribe 
called Odomanti. Each of those tribes was said to be 
stamped with the Thracian characteristic of being 
warlike. 


Then, according to the Argonautica, Orpheus 
was said to be the king of Bistonia, and to have been 
killed by Thracian women. Also, from the worship of 
Dionysius in Thrace, Bacchic women were said to be 
called ‘Bistonides’. 


About the same city, Phineus was said to flee 
from Harpies to Bistonia. More will be said about 
Phineus and his equivalence with Fenius Farsaid, who 
is the Irish hero that founded the Gaelic language, and 
is said to have been a Scythian king. The Greek 
mythological figure Phineus must be the same figure, 
as they have equivalent names, places of origin, and 
descendants. 


Fenius Farsaid, according to Irish mythology, 
was a Scythian king whose son ‘Nel’ married the 
Pharoah of Egypt’s daughter, named ‘Scota’. 
According to Greek mythology, the character Phineus 
was the son of Agenor, who was the son of Memphis 
and brother of Belus, making him the uncle of 
Aegisthus and Danaus. As a prince of Egypt he 
became king of Tyre, in Phoenicia. If we interpret the 
pronunciation of the Irish version of his son, ‘Nel’, we 
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can safely suppose that to be the name Nilus, given his 
location. 


In the Greek myth Phineus is said to have fled 
the pursuit of the Harpies into Thrace. Now, Thrace 
was saturated in Scythian culture, so perhaps Phineus 
was returning to his native land after an expedition 
into Egypt. In the Irish myth, Fenius is said to have 
coined the Gaelic language from a sophisticated 
composition of the seventy-two languages he 
discovered in the greater Assyrian region, at the Tower 
of Babel. Herodotus, somewhat accordingly, says the 
Gelonians, a Scythian tribe, spoke a language that was 
half Greek, half Scythian, and that their ethnicity held 
to the same ratio. 


We know the Scythians ruled Asia after the fall 
of Assyria, whose king, Ninus or Nimrod, supposedly 
constructed the Tower of Babel, after which there was 
a confusion of languages. That is the context upon 
which Fenius Farsaid composed the Gaelic language, 
choosing his favorite sounds from each of the seventy- 
two languages he discovered there. 


There is less focus on his interest in language, 
in the Greek myth, where he is blinded for either 
revealing the future to mankind or for choosing long 
life in preference to sight, or for his outrage against his 
sons. For this reason, he is said to have been 
tormented by the Harpies and driven to the four 
corners of the world. This last anecdote is particularly 
fitting, as Ireland is located at the extreme end and 
northwest corner of the Old World as it was known. 
He was assisted by the Argonauts in dispelling the 
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furies from pestering him. Obviously these two 
versions of the myth tell the same story, albeit in 
different ways. 


The previous correlation of myths indicates the 
Thracian identity of Gauls, or the Gaelic identity of 
Thracians, at least at the time, since Phineus in the 
Greek version was a Thracian, and on top of that he 
was descended from Agenor, brother of the king of 
Egypt, Belus, and son of Memphis and ‘Poseidon’. 
The following myth further indicates the connection 
between Gauls and Thracians. It is a Greek myth 
regarding the founding family of Thrace. 


According to the myth, Tereus and Dryas were 
brothers and sons of Ares, who themselves are subject 
to a tragic story about the one, Tereus, killing the 
other, Dryas, after misinterpreting an oracle and 
supposing his brother was plotting the death of his son. 
Dryas, meaning ‘oak’, must be the origin of the Druid 
order, as in Gaelic, ‘Druid’ refers to the oak as well. 
His tragic death gives reason for a cult of seers taking 
his name in Gaul. 


Such stories imply the kinship between the 
Thracians and Gauls. 


In support of that claim we only need to examine the 
story of the four invasions of Ireland. The first 
invasion by *Partholon”, was, according to the Lebor 
Gabala Erenn, a group of Greek explorers. The Foras 
Feasa ar Eirinn concurs, calling Partholon “the king 
of Greece, who fled his homeland after murdering his 
father and mother. He lost his left eye in the attack on 
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his parents. He and his followers set off from Greece, 
sailed via Sicily and arrived in Ireland from the west, 
having traveled for two and a half months.”!”" The 
Partholon were say to have invaded Ireland in the year 
2061 be. 


Before the arrival of Partholon, the prior 
inhabitants called Formorians didn’t cultivate the land 
and lived in an uncivilized manner. Partholon 
introduced cattle husbandry, ploughing, cooking, 
dwellings, trade and he divided the island into four 
parts.!?! They unfortunately died from a plague soon 
after. 


The second invasion by Nemed defeated the 
Formorians and yet died of a plague in the following 
years, besides some survivors which split into two 
groups. The Nemed gave rise to the Fir Bolg and the 
Tuatha de Danaan, who must have been Danaan 
Greeks after the Trojan War. "Ogygia”, which was an 
ancient name for Ireland, was the first place mentioned 
by Homer in the Odyssey on Odysseus’ trail of return 
to Ithaca. In fact, Strabo argues that the island of 
Ogygia mentioned by Homer was in the Atlantic 
Ocean. He says— 


For Homer says, 'Now after the ship had left the river- 
stream of Oceanus’, and, 'In the island of Ogygia, 
where is the navel of the sea', where the daughter of 
Atlas lives; and again, regarding the Phaiakians, 'Far 
apart we live in the wash of the waves, the farthermost 


190 Foras Feasa ar Eirinn 
91 Lebor Gabala Erenn 
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of men, and no other mortals are conversant with us.! 
All these clearly suggest that he composed them to 
take place in the Atlantic Ocean." 1? 


And Plutarch agreed about the location of 
Ogygia from the Odyssey in the Atlantic— 


“First I will tell you the author of the piece, if there is 
no objection, who begins after Homer’s fashion with, 
an isle Ogygia lies far out at sea, distant five days’ sail 
from Britain, going westwards, and three others 
equally distant from it, and from each other, are more 
opposite to the summer visits of the sun; in one of 
which the barbarians fable that Cronus is imprisoned 
by Zeus, whilst his son lies by his side, as though 
keeping guard over those islands and the sea, which 
they call ‘the Sea of Cronus. The great continent by 
which the great sea is surrounded on all sides, they 
say, lies less distant from the others, but about five 
thousand stadia from Ogygia, for one sailing ina 
rowing-galley; for the sea is difficult of passage and 
muddy through the great number of currents, and these 
currents issue out of the great land, and shoals are 
formed by them...”!?? 


That is to say that the Danaan force of 
Achaeans, under the interpretation of some venerable 
Greek historians, wound up in Ireland, and that the 
account of the second invasion of Ireland by the 
Tuatha de Danaan refers to the returning expedition of 


192 Strabo. Geography. I. 2. 18. 
19 Plutarch. Concerning the Face Which Appears in 
the Orb of the Moon. XXVI. 
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the Achaean forces. The Tuatha de Danaan are said to 
have introduced and taught their skills in the sciences, 
including architecture, the arts, and magic. The Fir 
Bolg, who were along with the Tuatha de Danaan part 
of the invasion by Nemed, were said to have returned 
to Greece and became slaves. So, both parts of the 
invasion of Ireland by Nemed were correspondences 
of Greeks in one way or another. And Partholon, in 
the invasion before them, were also Greek explorers, 
who introduced the basic elements of civilization 
where they had been absent beforehand. 


The third invasion was a group of colonists 
from Miletus, in Ionia, called later Milesians. Miletus, 
on the coast of Asia Minor, sent out a hundred 
colonies throughout the Mediterranean and the Black 
Sea region around the eighth and seventh centuries bc, 
which makes them the obvious candidate to 
exploration into the far north-west. They were not 
‘Mil Espanians’, as some people say, since, again, the 
Milesians sent out countless colonies throughout the 
Mediterranean and Black Sea regions at that time, 
including many on the coast of ‘Spain’. The third 
invasion of Ireland, was, then, conducted by Greeks 
from Miletus, in Asia Minor, or Ionia. 


The other group that invaded Ireland, the 
Cessair, are obviously Romans of the Julio-Claudian 
dynasty. Whoever the Formorians are were there 
before. The Historia Brittonum, a text older that the 
Lebor Gabala Erenn, doesn’t include the invasion of 
Ireland by Cessair, listing only three invasions, all by 
Greeks—that is—Partholon, Nemed (comprising both 
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the Tuatha de Danaan and the Fir Bolg), and the 
Milesians. 


The identity or connection of the Thracians and 
Gauls becomes clear in that context, as they share 
similar myths, have similar warlike dispositions!”* and 
infatuation with wine; and also under the consideration 
of the medieval records of the different waves of 
invasions of Ireland, primarily from Greece. 


194... but to drunkenness pure and simple, and the 
question is—ought we to deal with it as the Scythians 
and Persians do and the Carthaginians also, and Celts, 
Iberians and Thracians, who are all warlike races, or as 
you Spartans do; for you, as you say, abstain from it 
altogether, whereas the Scythians and Thracians, both 
men and women, take their wine neat and let it pour 
down over their clothes, and regard this practice of 
theirs as a noble and splendid practice.” Plato. Laws. I. 
637. 
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CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, the Goths have been shown to 
descend from the Getae and Agathyrsi, the Anglo- 
Saxons from the Sakas, Sarmatians, Alans, and 
Massagetae, the Scots from another branch of the 
Scythians, the Welsh or Cymry from the Cimmerians, 
and each of those from Heracles, as well as the Gauls 
from Heracles and some other Greeks, being shown to 
have been for the most part equivalent with Thracians, 
and to be often confused with Scythians as well. 
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EPILOGUE 


CONCERNING AN ALTERNATIVE ORIGIN OF 
THE BRITISH, AND THE QUESTION ABOUT 
BRUTUS OF TROY 


Aside from the theory that the Anglo-Saxons 
are descendants of the Sakas Scythian tribe, an inquiry 
can be made about Brutus of Troy, the supposed 
descendant of Aeneas, who voyaged from Alba Longa 
to England where he is said to have founded ‘London’, 
which he named Troia Nova, the name of which was 
gradually corrupted into Trinovantum and changed to 
London after the name of another king, on the banks of 
the river Thames. 


The story held considerable weight before the 
modern period. And Geoffrey of Monmouth’s work 
titled Historia Regium Britanniae, which covers the 
story in the very first section, claimed to be a 
translation of an ancient English script. 
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Brutus of Troy, grandson of Ascanius, is 
credited with founding Tours, France as well as 
London after wandering among the islands of the 
Tyrrhenian Sea and through Gaul. There is even a 
stone in Totnes, England which Brutus is said to have 
brought with him from Phrygia and placed on the 
island upon its discovery, at the place of his arrival. 


Again, the story of Brutus of Troy founding 
London was important to the royal families of the 
English, because Brutus was said to be their first king, 
and to be the great-grandson of Aeneas. The name 
*Albion” which he is said to have given to the island 
upon his arrival might be thought to be a derivative of 
“Mont Alba” and “Alba Longa” which were 
settlements founded by Ascanius, Brutus of Troy’s 
grandfather. 


The foundation myth about Brutus of Troy 
having settled in England was considered genuinely 
historical during the Early Modern Period—for 
instance, the Holinshed’s Chronicles (1577) considers 
his foundation of London and place given as the first 
king of those peoples to be factual. Only in the 
twentieth century did ‘historiographers’ and 
‘archaeologists’ contend with the story and proclaim it 
to be a ‘myth’, as opposed to ‘historical’. 


That trend, however, has applied to almost all 
literary works written before the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, not excepting Herodotus, or any 
other accounts intended to be factually true about the 
events in their own time. Somehow, ‘carbon dating’ 
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and the like methods are supposed to be more viable 
than an account passed on from someone who was 
present at the given event. And, unfortunately, all 
previous historical accounts passed down to us from 
the given time of events in question are labeled as bias 
and ‘mythological’, not historical or factual; and 
myths are labelled as entirely creations of the 
imagination, so much so, that the consensus among 
experts in those fields is that there was no Trojan 
War—although Greek civilization was shaped as a 
whole from the aftermath of those events, and no one 
during the classical Greek age would have denied that 
such events occurred between the characters 
mentioned in the iad, even if they admitted the 
artistic license of Homer in composing a dramatic 
piece of art around such events. 


I should say that the word ‘mythos’ is directly 
equivalent in meaning with ‘logos’ in Homeric Greek, 
and that both mean ‘word’ or ‘speech’, or, perhaps 
‘account’ or ‘meaning’, and both are used 
interchangeably. Unfortunately, and regrettably, a 
great portion of the content of archaic history has been 
disposed of, out of the disposition of modern 
academics and their refusal to grant legitimacy to 
anything that wasn’t written in prose, and thereby 
displace ancient historians into the category of 
storytelling and myth, and displace all mythology into 
the category of fiction. 


The materialist tendency of ‘archeological 


historians’, or who I call historiographers, who have 
controlled those fields of academia for the last two or 
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three centuries, might be thought to be described 
adequately in Plato’s Sophist, where he says— 


"Stranger: And indeed there seems to be a battle like 
that of the gods and the giants going on among them, 
because of their disagreement about existence. 
Theaetetus: How so? 

Stranger: Some of them drag down everything from 
heaven and the invisible to earth, actually grasping 
rocks and trees with their hands; for they lay their 
hands on all such things and maintain stoutly that that 
alone exists which can be touched and handled; for 
they define existence and body, or matter, as identical, 
and if anyone says that anything else, which has no 
body, exists, they despise him utterly, and will not 
listen to any other theory than their own.”!” 


Then, without delving into Geoffrey of 
Monmouth's Historia Regium Britanniae and the 
derivative works which were impactful on the English 
sense of identity before roughly the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, I want to discuss the connection 
between the British and Phrygia in other terms, 
without reference to Brutus of Troy, though using the 
story of him as the grandson of Ascanius and founder 
of London, as well as of Tours, as support and reason 
for this further inquiry. 


The tribe of ‘Bryges’ were located at one time 
in northern Greece, in the Balkans, near Macedonia, 
and eventually migrated to Anatolia, where they 


195 Plato. Sophist. 246a-b 
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ceased to be called ‘Bryges’ and were called 
‘Phygians’. Herodotus 

*As the Macedonians say, these Phrygians were called 
Bryges as long as they dwelt in Europe, where they 
were neighbors of the Macedonians; but when they 
changed their home to Asia, they changed their name 
also and were called Phrygians.”!”° 


Now, there was a region of England called 
‘Brigantia’, in pre-Roman England, which is roughly 
centered in Yorkshire. Both Ptolemy and Strabo were 
familiar with the tribe that inhabited Brigantia. There 
is further reason, then, to suppose that, if Bryges is a 
reciprocal term with Phrygians, and Brutus of Troy 
was widely acclaimed to have voyaged from Troy and 
founded London, that the Brigantes of northern 
England are equivalent to remnants of the Phrygian 
race. 


Aside from an ethnological direction of 
inquiry, there is a credible linguistic approach to the 
connotation between the *Brigantes” of early England 
and the ‘Phrygians’, who, as I said, were called 
‘Bryges’ while they were in northern Greece and only 
retained the title ‘Phrygian’ when they had migrated to 
Anatolia. Before I make the point relevant to this 
argument, I will provide an interesting quotation from 
Herodotus about the Phrygian language, which will be 
shown to commonly apply to English as well as other 
mostly Northern European languages. 


196 Herodotus. Histories. VII. 73. 
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*Now before Psammetichus became king of Egypt, 

the Egyptians believed that they were the oldest people 
on earth. But ever since Psammetichus became king 
and wished to find out which people were the oldest, 
they have believed that the Phrygians were older than 
they, and they than everybody else. [2] Psammetichus, 
when he was in no way able to learn by inquiry which 
people had first come into being, devised a plan by 
which he took two newborn children of the common 
people and gave them to a shepherd to bring up among 
his flocks. He gave instructions that no one was to 
speak a word in their hearing; they were to stay by 
themselves in a lonely hut, and in due time the 
shepherd was to bring goats and give the children their 
milk and do everything else necessary. [3] 
Psammetichus did this, and gave these instructions, 
because he wanted to hear what speech would first 
come from the children, when they were past the age 
of indistinct babbling. And he had his wish; for one 
day, when the shepherd had done as he was told for 
two years, both children ran to him stretching out their 
hands and calling “Bekos!” as he opened the door and 
entered. [4] When he first heard this, he kept quiet 
about it; but when, coming often and paying careful 
attention, he kept hearing this same word, he told his 
master at last and brought the children into the king's 
presence as required. Psammetichus then heard them 
himself, and asked to what language the word “Bekos” 
belonged; he found it to be a Phrygian word, 
signifying bread. [5] Reasoning from this, the 
Egyptians acknowledged that the Phrygians were older 
than they. This is the story which I heard from the 
priests of Hephaestus' temple at Memphis; the Greeks 
say among many foolish things that Psammetichus had 
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the children reared by women whose tongues he had 
cut out.”!97 


That might be considered as the first 
“experiment” recorded in history, for one, although 
that is irrelevant to this inquiry. Now, given that the 
Egyptians conceded to the fact that Phrygians were 
older and prior to them due to the children of the 
experiment uttering the Phrygian word for bread, 
bekos, before any other word, a further inquiry will be 
made towards tracing that word for bread to languages 
that are present today and known to us. 


This inquiry, remember, is conducted under the 
premises that Phrygians were conversely called 
Bryges, and that Brigantes was a region and tribe of 
northern England, along with the hypothesis that 
Brutus of Troy founded London and was the first king 
of the English. If we find that English and related 
languages have a phonetically equivalent word for 
bread, then we should have reason to believe that 
Phrygians really did give rise to the British or English. 


In modern English, we have the word ‘to bake’ 
which is correlative with bread. The Old English word 
for ‘to bake’ was ‘bacan’. Bread is, of course, the 
primary thing that is cooked by the process of baking. 
The children’s first word ‘bekkos’, and the Egyptian 
interpretation that they meant the Phrygian word for 
bread, is by conversion equivalent with the English 
word ‘bake’. The same word is present in German 
languages. That is, then, reason to believe that the 


197 Herodotus. Histories. II. 2. 
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Phrygians gave rise to the British, or English, given 
the premises listed. 


Although this inquiry seems separate from the 
theory that Northern European groups are descendants 
of Scythians and Thracians, something could be said 
about those groups position regarding the Trojan War. 
The Thracians were allies to the Trojans in that war, 
and their characteristics and disposition were depicted 
by Homer. 


He describes the mission of Diomedes and 
Odysseus to steal the Thracian horses from Rhesus, 
which was thought to be pivotal to the outcome of the 
war. For, the Thracians showed up in the middle of 
the conflict, “because the Scythians had attacked them 
right after Rhesus the king of Thrace had received 
word that Greeks had attacked Troy.” Thus there is 
confusion about the side of Northern Europeans during 
the Trojan War, but the Thracians were undoubtably 
allied to Troy. 


About the Thracian cavalry, Homer relates the 
following— “verily the fairest horses that ever I saw, 
and the greatest, whiter than snow, and in speed like 
the winds. And his chariot is cunningly wrought with 
gold and silver, and armour of gold brought he with 
him, huge of size, a wonder to behold. Such armour it 
beseemeth not that mortal men should wear, but 
immortal gods.” !?8 


198 Homer. Iliad. X. 435-440 
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That is to say that the theory that Northern 
European groups descend from Scythians and 
Thracians doesn’t rule them out from being 
descendants of Trojans, per se, because the Thracians 
at least fought on the side of the Trojans, as depicted 
by Homer. 


There is a considerable confluence of 
references to Troy in Europe, such as the name of the 
capitol of France, Paris, and the stories of Aeneas and 
Brutus of Troy and their migrations and foundations of 
cities and entire populations, as well as the lineages 
claimed by the kings of Europe, that is, since late 
antiquity, in contiguity to those figures, that support 
the claim that the surviving remnant of Phrygians, or 
Trojans, ascended to positions of power in late 
antiquity and the medieval era. Further speculation 
about these issues, however, will not be provided in 
the current work. 
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